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TO JOHN M C KINLAY, ESQ. 



My dear Mr. McKinlat, 

To no one could I more appropriately 
dedicate this effort to portray the difficulties and hardships 
experienced during our trip across the Continent, than 
to yon, our worthy Leader, who piloted ns through the 
wilderness, and brought ns again to the haunts of onr 
fellow men, with such intrepidity and judgment. 

Yours very truly, 

JOHN DAVIS. 
Adelaide, February, 1863. 
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PREFACE. 



As we shall occupy the reader's attention at some 
length in the Introductory View, he may reason- 
ably claim exemption from a long Preface. Our 
allusions here are confined to two subjects : our 
Chapters, and our Illustrations. 

To have given three hundred successive pages 
of Journal without a break would have been 
tolerable to very few, and the less so from some 
degree of sameness that characterizes Australian 
scenery and incidents of travel. Mr. McKinlay, 
indeed, was fortunate in meeting with such weather 
as greatly dispelled this Australian sameness, and 
in many parts substituted for scrub, spinifex, and 
parched ground, the pleasant spectacle of lakes 
and running streams, waving grass and flowery 
meadows. Nevertheless, a subdivision of the 
Journal into Chapters will be found acceptable. 
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VU1 PREFACE. 

We have succeeded in finding demarcation lines 
for eleven Chapters, and at the beginning of each 
Chapter we have given a short pr&cis of the sub- 
ject. At the beginning of the last Chapter we 
give the very interesting account of an English- 
man, James Morrill, who had lived seventeen years 
with the Aborigines of the lower Burdekin, and 
whose history lately reached us while occupied 
with this work. 

With reference to the Illustrations, the Pub- 
lishers are indebted to the courtesy of the Pro- 
prietors of the Illustrated London News for per- 
mission to make use of three of the Lake Views, 
and also of the Portraits of Burke and Wills, and 
J. McDouall Stuart. The latter is taken from a 
photograph by Mr. R. S. Stacey, North Adelaide, 
and is specially interesting from the fact that the 
background scene is a representation, sketched by 
Mr. Stuart himself, of the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, on the Northern coast of Australia. The 
other Lake Views are from sketches supplied by 
Mr. Davis ; and the Portraits of McKinlay and 
party are from a photograph supplied by the 
same gentleman. As to the " little canvas camp 
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PBEFACE. IX 

flying in all directions," the Author, in his Journal, 
invokes " the spirit or the pencil of * Crowquill/ 
or the world-known George, to scratch that ludi- 
crous scene." It is hoped that our friend, Mr. 
C. H. Bennett, has not unworthily caught the 
spirit both of the scene and the invocation. The 
same gentleman has also, it is believed, adhered to 
nature and to truth in depicting the more serious 
scene of the alligators. 

W. W. 

London, June, 1863. 
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THE 

LEADING EVENTS AND THEIR PATES 

IV IDE 

DISCOVERY, EXPLORATION, AND SETTLEMENT 
OF AUSTRALIA. 



The reader may be interested in possessing for reference a con- 
cise view of the leading occurrences in the progress of the explora- 
tion of Australia, and the settlement of its colonies. There are 
now five of these colonies, which, in their order as to time of estab- 
lishment, are as follows -.—-New South Wales, "West Australia, 
South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. Wo confine ourselves 
to a consideration of Australia, without alluding to Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and other adjacent islands that are comprised under 
the wider area of Australasia. 

Tear. DISCOVEttY AND EXPLOR.VflOX. 

1001. — Earliest authenticated discovery of Australia, by Manoel 
Godinho de Heredia, a Portuguese. This discovery 
was usually ascribed to the Dutch, in the vear 1606, un- 
til Mr Major, two years ago (in 1861) haa deduced the 
earlier date from a manuscript he found in the British 
Museum. 

1770. — The Eastern coast made known by Cook, and called New 
South Wales. 

1798. — Discovery by Bass that Van Diemen's Land is not a con- 
tinuation of Australia, but is separated by a strait, which 
has since borne his name, Bass s Strait. 

1802. — Completion of the coast outline by Flinders, by the dis- 
covery of Spencer Gulf, Port Phillip, and the intervening 
coast. 

1828-31. — The Darling and the Murray, forming the largest river 
system of Australia, discovered by Sturt. 

1840. — The Australian Alps, the highest mountain range of Aus- 
tralia, explored by Strzelecki. 

1840. — Eyre's difficult and hazardous journey overland, from the 
colony of South Australia to that of West Australia. 

1844-5. — Leichhardt's important journey ovcrlaud from New 
South Wales to Port Essmgton in North Australia. 

1845. — Sturt reaches from the colony of South Australia, the mid- 
dle of Australia ; dispels the notion of a great inland sea, 
till then prevalent, and substitutes that of a great interior 
desert. This unprecedently bold expedition, in connec- 
tion with his previous explorations, have deservedly 
procured for him the distinctive title of the " Father of 
Australian discovery." 
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XVI DATES OP AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY, ETC. 
Jmt. 

1860. — Stuart reaches from South Australia, the central point of 
Australia (Central Mount Stuart), and passes on almost 
to the opposite sea. He, in turn, dispels the notion of a 
great central desert. 

1861.— Burke and Wills, from Victoria, reach the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, thus first crossing Australia from sea to sea. 

1862. — Stuart, McKinlay, and Landsborough all accomplish this 
year the expedition across Australia from sea to sea. 

SETTLEMENT. 

1788.— Foundation of the colony of New South Wales, 26th Janu- 
ary, when Sydney was founded. 

1793. — Introduction of the fine-woolled Merino sheep by Mr. John 
M' Arthur, a step of unsurpassed importance to the whole 
of Australia. 

1829. — Foundation of the colony of West Australia. 

1835.— -The Port Phillip District (afterwards the colony of Victoria) 
colonized from Tasmania ; and the site of Melbourne, the 
capital, occupied. 

1836. — Foundation of the colony of South Australia. 

1840. — Cessation of transportation to New South Wales. (The 
colony had been founded in 1788 as a penal settlement 
to the mother country.) 

1843. — Representative political institutions conferred upon the 
Australian colonies (an Assembly consisting of one third 
nominees of the Governor, who is always nominated by 
the Crown, and of two-thirds elected by the colonists. 

1850. — West Australia made a penal, settlement of the mother 
country. 

1851. — Discovery of the Australian Gold Fields by Hargreaves, 
12th February. Their existence was inferred, on scien- 
tific grounds, seven years previously by Sir R. I. 
Murchison. 

1851.— The colony of Victoria established by separation of the 
district of Port Phillip from New South Wales, 1st July. 

1851. — Ballarat, the earliest known of the great gold fields of 
Victoria, discovered in September. 

1855. — firanch of the Royal Mint established at Sydney ; came 
into operation on 13th May. 

1855. — Responsible self-government conceded to the Australian 
colonies, West Australia excepted for the present. (Go- 
vernment by ministries with ministerial responsibility, 
as in the Home Government.) 

1859. — The colony of Queensland established, by separation of the 
Moreton Bay District from New South Wales, December. 
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TEACKS OF FKINLAY AND PARTY 
ACROSS AUSTRALIA, 



INTRODUCTORY VIEW 

Of THI 

MORE RECENT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATORY 
EXPEDITIONS AND THEIR RESULTS. 

The present work records one of several success- 
ful expeditions that have lately resolved for us 
the long standing problem of Central Australia. 
" Who shall cross this great * Terra Australis* 
from sea to sea?" was a question so long before 
our eyes, and so long unanswered, that we did not 
expect so overwhelming a response as the last 
three years have given. And yet, within that 
brief interval, this previously unattainable result 
has been accomplished no less than six times 
over, if we regard Stuart's first two journeys as a 
virtual crossing of the country ; a distinction wo 
can hardly withhold from them, although neither 
of them quite crosses Australia, as was the case 
with the third. So much for a bold pioneering, 

B 
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2 INTEODUCTOEY VIEW. 

and the confidence that arises from some little 
experience of the way. So far these prelimi- 
naries may serve to show how imaginary are 
many difficulties, even those of a long standing, 
and how often the "will makes the Tfray." Who, 
for instance, that read in times gone by of Com- 
modore Anson's disastrous experience in rounding 
Cape Horn, would ever have anticipated a time 
like our own when " the Horn," with its awful 
region of eternal storm would be as familiar to 
every ordinary merchantman as the seas of Europe? 
And now it seems quite likely that in a few more 
years the once mysterious interior of Australia will 
be but a great public highway for the commerce 
and enterprise of the colonists. 

We propose here to glance at the results of 
these later exploring expeditions. They throw 
much new light on the character of Inner Aus- 
tralia. Having, in this attempt, sketched out 
briefly the route and main incidents of each expe- 
dition across the country, we shall sum up the 
varied information given by the explorers, and thus 
endeavour to arrive at a conclusion as to what 
that vast interior, hitherto so little known, really 
consists of, and what to our practical colony- 
making people it is really worth. The question 
involves no less than a million of square miles of 
the earth's surface, and if we add to the account 
the northern coasts, which although not so un- 
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INTRODUCTORY VlfcW. 3 

known are also still uncolonized, we must increase 
this area by at least one-half as much more. The 
latter territory comprises the tropical region, 
which, with its comparative regularity of climate 
and generally better soil, is no doubt to prove 
much the most productive and valuable of the two. 
The other, with its more precarious features, is, 
however, on the whole more tolerable to the 
European constitution. Truly we have for our 
subject a magnificent domain, well worthy of many 
such exploratory efforts, and of all endeavours to 
ascertain with increasing accuracy what are its 
physical and climatic features, and to what varied 
purposes it may be applied ! 

The honour of being the first to accomplish 
the journey across Australia from sea to sea is due 
to Burke and Wills, the leaders of an expedition 
fitted out in the year 1860 by the colony of Vic- 
toria. The reading public have just been occupied 
with their sad fate. The most fortunate of ex- 
plorers in accomplishing their object, they were 
surely the most unlucky of men in the way in 
which the personal fruits of their victory were 
snatched from them; for, by a series of centre-temps, 
grievous and almost incredible, they lay down to 
die of fatigue, exposure, and starvation, when they 
had well-nigh returned home, and were almost 
within hail of the friends and supplies that would 
have ensured safety. 
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4 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

This unfortunate issue however, was fruitful in 
results to the cause of Australian discovery. After 
an interval sufficiently long to arouse alarm as 
to the fate of the explorers, the Victoria Govern- 
ment despatched its armed steamer " Victoria" to 
the Head of the Carpentarian Gulf with suitable 
supplies, and organized two further expeditions, 
in the hope that Burke and Wills might be as- 
sisted, or at least that their fate might be ascer- 
tained. One of these parties, under Walker, 
proceeded from Rockhampton in Queensland to 
the Head of the Gulf of Carpentaria ; the other, 
under Landsborough, landed in the Gulf itself, 
and beginning from the north, made a successful 
and very important journey southwards across 
Australia. The South Australian Government 
came also to the rescue, and equipped McKinlay 
and his party, whose journey across Australia 
northwards, equally successful and not less im- 
portant, is the subject now before us. Inde- 
fatigable in his own exertions, and successful in 
the order and discipline of his party, Mr. McKinlay 
seems to have been eminently suitable for the 
mission entrusted to him. 

STUART'S EXPEDITIONS, 1858—1862. 

While McKinlay was proceeding north, in a 
direction suited to the special object of his expe- 
dition, the Government of South Australia had 
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STUART S EXPEDITIONS. 



also despatched another exploring party, which, 
in an independent track of their own, proceeded in 
parallel steps somewhat to the west of McKinlay. 
This was the expedition under Stuart, and the 
third which that veteran explorer had led across 
Australia. Stuart took the path that he himself 
had discovered, and that, after so many crossings 
and recrossings, he may be said to have already 
beaten to his own use. 

Stuart's expeditions mark an era in Australian 
discovery. All that activity of the last two or 
three years to which we have alluded, and which 
has made us now almost as familiar with central 
as with sea-coast Australia, is really due to him 
and to the success and importance of his earlier 
journeys. Commencing in the year 1858 by 
making a comparatively short expedition to the 
north-west of the colony, he made known, for the 
first time, that a very extensive country suitable 
for colonization existed in that direction, diver- 
sified with numerous lakes and running creeks, 
and comprising millions of acres of land available 
and ready for pastoral occupation. These unex- 
pected results supplied a timely counterbalance to 
accounts of a very different tendency received from 
Gregory, who, in the very same year, had des- 
cended upon the colony from its opposite or north- 
east corner, in following the course of the Victoria 
or Barcoo into the Cooper. This considerable 
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6 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

length of river system, whose head waters — dis- 
covered and traced by Mitchell twelve years before 
far into the northern interior — were sanguinely 
conjectured to be the Victoria of North-west Aus- 
tralia, were now traced southwards, emerging 
through Strzelecki Creek and Lake Torrens into 
the sea at Spencer Gulf. Here was a pretentious 
river system truly, if estimated by the length of 
its course, and the capacity and depth of its rocky 
and rugged bed. But, like the mineral tjiat had 
all the characters of coal excepting combustibility, 
the Barcoo wanted the one element of water, and 
the traveller experienced difficulty at times in find- 
ing in its spacious channel enough to sustain his 
party in existence. 

Stuart's first success emboldened him to deeds 
of higher daring. In the year 1860, assisted 
mainly by private friends, he set forth to make the 
traverse of Australia. This was an exploit re- 
quiring at that time rare nerve and courage. Fif- 
teen years had elapsed since Sturt, the experienced 
and indefatigable Australian traveller, had been 
baffled in the same attempt, Stuart himself having 
been one of his party. The sterile desert which 
Sturt then described as hopelessly interrupting 
his progress — an arid, burning, lifeless waste, from 
which he with difficulty extricated himself, and 
which has since borne his name — had given a very 
problematical aspect to the great Australian jour- 
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ney. Then, again, Gregory's expedition, in the 
year 1856, to explore the river Victoria of North 
Australia, had been brought to an end by apparently 
another portion of the same desert, equally dried 
up, and equally destitute of life. The fate of the gal- 
lant Leichhardt, too, some years before Gregory, 
seemed a climax of discouragement to Stuart's 
project. After his successful and highly important 
journey, in 1844-5, through the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Australia to Port Essington, Leichhardt 
entered upon the bold project of an expedition 
across Australia, east and west, from the present 
colony of Queensland to that of West Australia. 
With characteristic ardour and resolution, he 
plunged with his party into the trackless bush, but 
he never emerged from its then unexplored and 
unknown expanse. 

Stuart, then, in the year 1860, resumed this 
forlorn hope. He passed the centre in a line about 
five degrees to the westward of Sturt. He en- 
countered no great desert, but on the contrary 
much good country, watered by many springs, 
ponds, and running streams. Well grassed plains 
and forest lands were intermingled with tracts of 
poor and sterile soil. On the whole, his entire 
route presented a fair average of the Australian 
soil as already known in the settled parts and their 
explored vicinities. Stuart had made for the 
dynamic centre, if we may so speak, of Australia, 
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8 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

and he had the good fortune both to step through 
the mystical region and to find in its immediate 
vicinity a hill of destinctive appearance, to bear 
the name of Central Mount Stuart. This was in 
south latitude about 22°. Proceeding successfully 
northwards, he made latitude 18° 40', when his 
further progress was stopped by the numbers and 
threatening aspect of the aboriginal natives, with 
whom his very small party, consisting only of two 
persons besides himself, was quite inadequate to 
cope. His position was provokingly tantalizing. 
He had made a point about equidistant between 
that which Gregory had reached southwards from 
the Victoria River on his left, and the head of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria on his right. In point of lati- 
tude he had surpassed Gregory's position above a 
hundred miles, and was short of the Gulf by about 
seventy, while he was about two hundred and fifty 
miles from the nearest part of its shores. There was 
now no resource but that of returning by the way 
he had come, that he might the sooner organize 
a more suitable force for another expedition. 

The second expedition was undertaken in the 
following year, and after reaching successfully the 
position of the previous journey, and about one 
hundred miles in advance, Stuart was once more 
foiled. This time it was an impenetrable scrub 
and forest that barred his way. Failing supplies 
of food compelled his return a second time, but, 
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nothing daunted, tlie year 1862 sees him for the 
third time traversing what had become to him a 
familiar road. The impenetrable scrub once more 
opposes. It is tried here and tried there, and long 
in vain for a practicable passage. This search em- 
braces a detour of sixty miles to the westward in 
hopes of & more open country in that direction, by 
which he might accomplish one great object of his 
journeys, namely, a practicable passage from South 
Australia to the river Victoria, of the north-west. 
In this particular object he was defeated, but he 
did at length find a passage northwards through 
the forest barrier, and continued his march in that 
direction. He had in this last stage entered upon 
the finest and most interesting coimtry of the jour- 
ney. Amidst plains covered with luxuriant grass, 
which sometimes rose above the heads of the party, 
amidst picturesque diversities of hill and dale, 
woodland and river scene, where a profuse tropical 
vegetation showed generally the rich character of 
the soil, Stuart pursued his way until he emerged 
upon the Indian Sea. 

He did actually emerge upon the northern 
ocean, and in having thus seen its waters and trod- 
den its shore, he was more fortunate than his com- 
petitors. They had only witnessed its tides near 
the mouth of one of the northern rivers, and 
tasted its salt waters. The low, swampy surface 
at the head of the Carpentarian Gulf had, unfor- 
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10 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

tunately, denied the longed-for and final triumph 
to the other weary travellers from the south. 
Landsborough, by taking his start from Carpen- 
taria itself, had certainly defeated this difficulty, 
but the parties both of Burke and McKinlay were 
unable to advance further than within some four 
or five miles of the coast. Their further course 
was arrested by boggy ground and deep mangrove 
creeks, impassable to the travellers, with the few 
means at their command. The sea was not visible 
when they were compelled to turn from it, but its 
near vicinity was amply indicated by the tidal rush 
of sea- water, and by a rise and fall of from ten to 
eleven feet. 

Indeed, to say the truth, neither this muddy 
shore nor yet that of the Van Diemen's Gulf 
trodden by Stuart, at all satisfy the demands of 
poetry or imagination, when these fanciful imper- 
sonations will roam over the sparkling waters and 
pebbly beaches of an Indian clime, or through far- 
off scenes which arouse hope and expectation in 
proportion to the difficulty of reaching them. Stuart 
seems to have paced along a very ordinary sea- 
beach. Swamp and bog combined their obstacles 
to arrest him also, and decided him not to waste 
the remaining strength of his party in an effort to 
proceed coastwise westerly to the mouth of the im- 
portant river Adelaide, although distant only about 
fifty miles beyond his furthest seacoast progress. 
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Here he halted, reared the flag of his country, and 
drank to the health of his sovereign. And yet, even 
minus the poetry, we must envy Stuart the luxury 
of his rare triumph. 

Let us recall his account of the day on which 
the party reached the sea. Preserving his reckon- 
ing, Stuart was aware that the coast must at last 
be close at hand, but with the view of giving his 
party a pleasant surprise, he had withheld the in- 
formation from nearly all. Already his attentive 
ears had detected the low boom of the still ocean 
in front. But the sounds are lost upon his un- 
witting comrades, and little do they anticipate 
what is to greet their eyes when they have stepped 
through that coast fringe of scrub that now con- 
fronts them. The narrow belt is soon passed, and 
to their surprise and delight, the great Indian 
Ocean, the object of their constant thought for 
months previous, is expanded before them I* 

* On the interesting question of actually reaching and be* 
holding the opposite sea, we deem it worth while to cull the 
following extracts bearing on the point from the journals of 
the expeditions of Burke and Wills, McKinlay, and Stuart. 
The subject is matter of history. Stuart's achievement is not 
merely his having stood upon the northern beach, viewing the 
sea at his feet, but his having reached the veritable outer ocean, 
while his competitors made for the head of the great inlet of 
Carpentaria. 

BUEKB AND WILLS NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE FLINDERS. 

" At the conclusion of report, it would be well to say that 
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12 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

Stuart's third expedition acquires additional 
importance, from his having been accompanied by 
a naturalist, Mr. Waterhouse, whose observations 
upon the various regions passed through give us 
a very clear idea of Australia along its central 
line. Unfortunately the expedition was disap- 
pointed of its thermometers, so that we have no 
thermometric data of the peculiar and precarious 

we reached the sea, but we could not obtain a view of tho 
open ocean, although wo made every endeavour to do so." — 
Expedition by Jackson, p. 223 — Burkes* notes. 

" Proceeding on our course across the marsh, we came to 
a channel through which the sea-water enters. . . . We 
moved slowly down about three miles, and then camped for 
tho night. . , . Next morning we started at daybreak." 
— Ibid, p. 91 — Wills' Diary. The Diary has no further allu- 
sion to the sea. 

MCKIKLAY NEAR TIIE MOUTH OF THE LEICHHARDT. 

" Sunday, May 18th. (Camp lix.) Crossed, the sea running in 
through mangrove creeks into the flats like a sluice. . . . 
We are now perfectly surrounded by salt water, the river on 
one side and the mangrove creeks and salt flats on the other. 
I question much whether we shall be able to get to the beach 
with the horses. . . . 

" 19th. Started out this morning, with the intention of going 
to the beach . . . but was quite unsuccessful, being hin- 
dered by deep and broad mangrove creeks and boggy flats, 
over which our horses could not travel. I consider we are 
now about four or five miles from the coast ; there is a rise 
here in the river of ten and two- thirds feet to-day, but yes- 
terday it was a foot higher." — Official Report, p. 40. 

" 19th. Mr. McKinlay, Middleton, Poole, Wylde, and 
Kirby, started very early to get to the sea-shore, but found it 
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climate. Probably so delicate an instrument could 
not have long survived the rough horseback travel- 
ling, the expedition having had no vehicles. From 
this cause a number of the collected specimens — 
shells and novel small fish — could not be preserved. 
Mr. Waterhouse divides the country passed 
through into three great regions, which differ in 
soil and other features as well as in latitude and 

quite impossible. . . . The horses got up to their bellies 
in the swamp. 

" 20th. Mr. McKinlay said that any of us who liked to try 
on foot to get to the sea could do so, but none of us did, as 
we all thought if it had been practicable, that he would have 
done it himself." — Davis 9 8 Journal. 

STUART AT VAN DIEMEN's GULF. 

" July 24&h. At eight and a half miles came up in a broad 
valley of black alluvial soil covered with long grass ; from 
this I can hear the wash of the sea. On the other side of tho 
valley, which is rather more than a quarter of a mile wide, is 
growing a line of thick heavy bushes, very dense, showing 
that to be the boundary of the beach. Crossed the valley, 
and entered the scrub, which was a complete net-work of 
vines. Stopped the horses to clear a way, whilst I advanced 
a few yards on to the beach, and was gratified and delighted 
to behold the water of the Indian Ocean in Van Diemen's 
Gulf, before the party with the horses knew anything of its 
proximity. Thring, who rode in advance of me, called out, 
c The Sea !' which so took them all by surprise, and were so 
astonished that he had to repeat the call before they fully 
understood what was meant, hearing which, they imme- 
diately gave three long and hearty cheers." — Official Report, 
p. 24. 
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14 INTRbDUCTORY VIEW. 

climate. The first extends from the outside settle- 
ments of the north-west to between 27° and 28° of 
south latitude, and is a country watered by springs 
and available for pastoral use, although subject to 
great heat and drought in summer, and in many 
parts sandy and with but little vegetation. The 
second division comprises Central. Australia, ex- 
tending for 700 miles to the southern part of New- 
castle Water. The soil here changes, generally, 
for the worse ; it is " somewhat sandy, and occasion- 
ally sandy and loamy," and the water supply seems 
more precarious. The third division extends from 
Newcastle Water to the sea at Van Diemen's 
Gulf, and is of a most superior character. It 
is generally well watered and grassed, having 
valleys of rich black alluvial soil, and a beautifid 
and luxuriant vegetation on the banks of the 
rivers. 

The first region extends from Gooloo Springs 
to about 27° 18' of latitude, and may be dis- 
tinguished as the country of springs and " salt- 
bush." As cattle can live upon the salt-bush, this 
country is thus suitable for pastoral pursuits, and 
is being occupied by squatters. The springs by 
which it is characterized are very remarkable fea- 
tures, as they are found issuing forth from the 
surface of plains, or from the very top of little 
conical hills, which are evidently volcanic, and 
through which the water seems to find its way up^ 
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wards by the direction once taken by the lava.* 
These waters, however, are mostly impregnated 
with certain gases which give them an unpleasant 
flavour, usually that of a hard-boiled stale egg 9 
but by pouring. the water several times from one 
vessel to another the gases pass off, and the 
water is improved. The settlers have opened some 
of these springs, and on one occasion they dug up 
some huge fossil bones of an animal, which proved, 
by reference to Professor Owen, to be the Diprotodon 
Australis, an extinct quadruped of the huge 
pachydermatous order, but also of marsupial 
character, whose remains had already been found 
in New South Wales. In many places of this 
country even salt-bush is so scanty that the plains 
can maintain but few live stock, and the heat in 
summer on these plains is so intense, and the air 
so arid, that thirst is almost insatiable. Such 
areas, Mr. Waterhouse says, may well be regarded 
as the source of the well-known hot winds. 

The second region extends from lat. 27° 18', a 
little north of Hanson's Gap, to Newcastle Water, 
in latitude 17° 36'. The vegetation that charac- 

* These are Mr. Waterhouse's remarks. Sir R. G. Mac- 
Donnell, the late governor of South Australia, who has also 
personally examined these curious cones, gives another view 
of their origin. He regards them as the successive deposit of 
the waters of the springs rising from the plains, and charged 
with soda and lime. Their size is from that of a beehive to 
that of a large hill. 
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16 INTRODUCTORY VIEW, 

terizes this vast area is chiefly a coarse grass of a 
pungent flavour, having very sharp prickly-pointed 
leaves, and therefore called by the settlers the 
porcupine grass. There are several species of this 
grass, It is the spinifex of Stuart's journal, the 
Triodia pungens of Gregory. The cattle will eat 
its tall thin seed stalks. It grows usually in the 
scrubs, and is always the indicator of a poor soil. 
Good grass is to be found only in the hollows of 
creeks, and rarely beyond these limited spaces do 
we find the few gum trees of this country. These 
trees, reared in precarious climes, are seldom large, 
or straight or well grown in the stem. The coun- 
try is characterized by some hill ranges, the chief 
of which, however, are not more than from 3,500 
to 2,000 feet above the plains. The culminating 
height is Mount Hay, in south latitude 24°, but the 
country had the appearance of gradually rising to- 
wards this point for several hundred miles south- 
wards. Chambers' Pillar, in this part of the coun- 
try, is a remarkable natural object, resembling a 
monument, with perpendicular sides, 105 feet in 
height, and surmounting a small hill, the whole 
elevation being about 250 feet. There were others 
near it similar but of less striking appearance, and 
on examination they proved to be eminences com- 
posed of soft argillaceous rock, capped by a thin 
silicious stratum. The sides were shelving away 
causing the flinty top gradually to break off, and 
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thus to cover the surface of the country around 
with small flint stones. 

The supply of water seemed to be precarious 
in both of these regions, but especially in the 
second. The season of 1861-2, that in which the 
expedition started, had evidently enjoyed a better 
rain fall than the following season, when the party 
returned. All along the route, as far into the 
tropics as even Newcastle Water, the ponds, creeks, 
and rivers were found greatly reduced in their 
contents on the party's return, as compared with 
the supply they presented on the outward journey, 
and this, too, notwithstanding that the summer 
was less advanced when the expedition re-passed 
homewards. Even the Bonney, in latitude 20° 24', 
a fine running river as seen in March, was by 
September following dried up into a few long 
shallow water holes. The Hamilton, with its long 
deep ponds, was all but dried up on the return, 
with many dead fish floating on the diminished 
surface, while the water of the Lindsay stood six 
feet lower in level. There was no water in the 
bed of the Upper Neales, and as the tracks of the 
previous year's expedition were still visible, there 
would seem to have been no rain in that part since 
that expedition passed. Most of the water courses, 
in fact, had the appearance of not having had 
water in them for many years. All these indica- 
tions tend to show that there are no general rains 
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18 INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

or settled rainy season, and the great defect of 
these vast areas of the interior seems to be that 
the evaporative power is greater than the supply 
of moisture. 

The third region extends from the north end 
of Newcastle Water, in latitude 17° 16', to the sea 
at Van Diemen's Gulf, in latitude 12° 12'. " This 
country," says Waterhouse, " comprises (1) an ex- 
tensive portion of Stuart Plains, the soil of which is 
of a fine lacustrine deposit, and is well grassed (the 
timber on these plains is generally of a very stunt- 
ed species of swamp gum) ; (2) the Roper River 
and some of its tributaries — the valleys of which 
are of a fine rich black alluvial soil, well timbered 
and grassed, and with a tropical flora growing on 
the banks of the river of a most beautiful appear- 
ance and luxuriant growth; (3) from thence to 
the Adelaide River and the sea coast, comprising 
a considerable extent of well wooded and watered 
country, with a very varied vegetation." 

Stuart states that in this fine country fires were 
very frequent around the party ; the long, close, 
dry grass burning with great fury. The natives 
must be numerous in this country, judging from 
the frequent smoke of their fires, although few of 
them presented themselves to view. The constant 
firing of the grass by these natives, a custom also 
observed by McKinlay, in Northern Australia, 
seems to have had, for one object at least, to" 
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frighten and repel the white intruders from the 
country. Many of the beds of the creeks were 
dry, and there was a continuous absence of rain, 
indicating in a country still so full of vegetation, 
that the time of the party's visit, June to August, 
was the dry season of the tropical climate. The 
weather was exceedingly hot in the day time, as 
much so as if in the middle of summer, but the 
nights were cool. On 25th June the party came 
upon the Roper, a copious and beautiful river, 
and so deep as to cause much trouble and delay 
in finding a crossing place. On 10th July they 
struck the Adelaide, after enjoying, from a rocky 
and precipitous platform, a magnificent prospect 
of the luxuriantly wooded and grassed vale through 
which it flows. But these pleasures of the day 
were marred by the torment of mosquitoes at 
night. On the 24th July they reached the sea, 
as has been already related. 

These exploits of Stuart exceed, alike for their 
extent of travel and adventure as for the im- 
portance of their results, those of all preceding 
Australian explorers. Of the very considerable 
legion that now claims to have aided the cause of 
Australian discovery, Stuart is indisputably the 
prominent figure. He has disencumbered the vast 
interior of Australia of its repelling awe and 
mystery ; and he has shown that it is not only 
readily accessible to the colonists, but to a large 
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extent available for immediate colonization. And 
towards facilitating this colonization, he has shown 
how little of all those costly paraphernalia of 
vehicles, baggage, and retinue that were deemed 
unavoidable for previous government expeditions, 
is really necessary to a good Australian bushman. 
If the " through route " of central Australia is 
some day to be Bradshawed after its own fashion, 
and to be accounted as the easily accomplished 
business or pastime of a well-mounted party of 
hardy colonists ; we must never forget how dif- 
ficult, nay, even impossible, the feat was long held 
to be, until Stuart's pioneering journeys practically 
demonstrated its facilities. 

BURKE AND WILLS, 1860-61. 

Stuart had aroused a general attention towards 
Australian discovery. While upon his first great 
expedition in 1860, a movement was made in the 
adjacent colony of Victoria with the view of fitting 
out another with the same object as that of Stuart. 
A private colonist, who concealed his name for 
some time, but who proved to be Mr. Ambrose 
Kite, of Melbourne, offered £1000 towards this 
object. Others of the public, and subsequently 
the Government, assisted, and a large and well- 
provided expedition was the result. Amongst other 
adjuncts of the party were a number of camels, 
which the Victoria Government had shortly before 
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imported from India, and which were thus 
promptly to be put upon trial as to their merits 
for Australian purposes. They have well stood 
this trial, both in this expedition and in the sub- 
sequent journey of McKinlay, in which they also 
formed a part of the stock. They are therefore 
already a feature associated with Australian travel. 
They are, at all events, indelibly so associated in 
the minds of the aboriginal natives, who every- 
where beheld them with alarm and astonishment 
in their unexpected irruption into the solitudes of 
the interior. 

The command of the expedition was given to 
Burke. It had swelled out into large dimensions, 
and formed quite a public spectacle as its 
numerous and varied components poured forth 
from Melbourne upon the long journey. But 
delays had occurred, and the season was advanced 
beyond the most favourable time for action. Leav- 
ing Melbourne on the 20th August, 1860, it was 
the middle of December, that is to say, almost 
the middle of summer, ere Burke found himself on 
the foreground at Cooper's Creek ready to start 
for Carpentaria. Difficulties had already arisen ; 
the company was too large and too much encum- 
bered. Burke had early pushed on with a sec- 
tion of it, leaving the remainder to follow. At 
Cooper's Creek he still further reduced this party, 
taking only Wills, his second in command, and 
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two others with him, and leaving the rest to 
await his return from the north. Taking with 
them six camels, one horse, and twelve weeks' 
provisions, the little party sallied forth on the 
16th December. They took a direction mainly 
north, and nearly on the 140th degree of east 
longitude, arriving at the mouth of the Flinders 
River on 11th February, 1861, without, however, 
being able to get a glimpse of the sea. 

After a wearisome march, in the later stages of 
which one of the party sank through fatigue and 
want of sustenance, they made the Cooper's Creek 
depdt again on the evening of the 21st April, in 
the joyful anticipation of finding at last all their 
troubles at an end. The camp, however, was 
deserted, and although they looked yet again for 
some indications that the absence must surely be 
but temporary, they looked in vain for any such 
symptom. An adjacent tree was marked ' c Dig, ' ' and 
on digging at the foot they found a small supply of 
provisions, and with them a note to the effect that 
the party in waiting had left for the River Darling, 
homewards. The note was dated the 21st April, 
at noon ; the same day on which it was read by 
Burke, and only seven hours previously ! 

What was to be done? Attempt in their 
worn-out state to follow this fresh party for 400 
miles to the Darling ! There was a difference of 
opinion on this point, but Burke's view was that 
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they should make for the nearest pastoral station 
of South Australia, which he had understood was 
at Mount Hopeless, about 150 miles to the south- 
ward, and accordingly they started in this direc- 
tion the next day. Mindful of exploratory disci- 
pline, they place a note in the cache at the foot of 
the tree, stating their arrival, and their proposed 
route, and their inability, in their exhausted state, 
to make more than four or five miles a day. They 
also take the provisions left for them, but they 
do not deem it necessary to leave any external in- 
dications of their visit. Slowly they toil along 
in the new direction. Two of the six camels had 
survived hitherto, but they also sink early in 
these renewed labours. Their flesh is carefully 
preserved as a last addition to the scanty stock, 
but no water can be met with on the new route 
after they have turned off southward from the 
main bed of the Cooper. They struggled for- 
ward in vain hope, but were at last compelled to 
return. They believed they had made only about 
forty-five miles, but they were in reality much 
further on. " They decided to return at a point 
where, though they knew it not, scarce fifty miles 
remained to be accomplished, and just as Mount 
Hopeless would have appeared above the horizon, 
had they continued their route for even another 
day."* 

# Governor Barkly to Duke of Newcastle, 20th Nov., 1861. 
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There is yet the climax of mishap. Brahe and 
the Cooper's Creek party, after eight days' march, 
met Wright with the rest of the expedition, coming 
on at last from the Darling. The two leaders 
agree to return to Cooper's Creek, as a last 
chance for the missing travellers, and they arrive 
there on the 8th May, but, unable to detect 
any change in appearances at the depot, after 
remaining a few minutes, they return to Mel- 
bourne. 

With still a very small remnant of provisions, 
including a little dried camel's flesh, Burke and 
his party had yet a faint hope of saving them- 
selves, and they even contemplated a second at- 
tempt towards Mount Hopeless. They eked out 
their stores of food by a seed called " nardoo," 
which, following the natives' example, they ground 
with a stone and baked. But even this operation 
required more strength than they had left, and 
the only resource appeared to be to find a camp 
of natives, who are in considerable numbers on 
the Cooper, and to trust to their precarious hospi- 
talities until assistance might arrive from the 
colony. 

Getting feebler and feebler in this final march, 
Wills first lies down to die, requesting the 
others to go on. This was on the 28th June. 
Burke was similarly exhausted the second day 
after, and died the following morning. Four 
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days after leaving Wills, King, now the sole 
survivor, returned to ascertain his fate. He had 
been left in a native " gunyah," with a small 
supply of nardoo, but poor Wills, too, had 
expired. 

King succeeded in reaching the natives, by 
whom he was kindly received and cared for during 
two months and a half, until rescued on the 15th 
September, by the party under Mr. Alfred Howitt, 
despatched in search of the missing expedition by 
the Victoria government. King's narrative is 
favourable to the natives, who gave him regularly 
food and shelter, and even showed him acts of 
kindness. At first, indeed, they seemed to get 
soon tired of him, and made signs for him to be 
off. But King was not disposed to take these 
hints, and when they themselves decamped, 
with the view of being rid of him, he followed 
them. 

At last they looked on him as one of themselves, 
sharing with him their fish and nardoo, while he 
on his part would amuse and gratify them by 
shooting crows occasionally, cooking the birds, 
and sharing the repast. Their kindly disposition 
was shown when King having, at their request, 
conducted them to the spot where Burke's body lay, 
they all shed tears, and covered the body over with 
bushes. He made them understand that the white 
people would come for him shortly, and would 
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give them tomahawks and other good things. 
They were impatient for these promised presents, 
and when Howitt and his party approached they 
informed King, and went themselves readily to 
meet the party. 

The records of this important journey are scanty 
and imperfect, but sufficient to guide us as to the 
character of central Australia, in the particu- 
lar direction that was taken. Burke passed 
through some good and grassy country north of 
the Cooper, and before entering " the Desert." 
From the Desert to the tropic was generally stony 
and poor, but from the tropic to the Gulf there 
was a large proportion of richly grassed and well 
watered land, interspersed with hill ranges. In 
the dry central region, the party noticed in re- 
peated instances that there were marks of flooding 
along the banks of creeks, and over parts of the 
country they passed through, although at the time 
of their visit everything was burnt up. Their ex- 
periences of the Desert were of a less inhospitable 
kind than those of Sturt. A week after leaving 
the Cooper they are within its limits, and they 
thus describe it : — 

" Sunday, Bee. 23rd. — At 5 a.m. we struck out across the 
Desert in a west-north-west direction. . . We found the 
ground not nearly so bad for travelling on as that between 
Balloo and Cooper's Creek ; in fact I do not know whether 
it arose from our exaggerated anticipation of horrors or not, 
but we thought it for from bad travelling ground, and as to 
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pasture, it is only the actual stony ground that is bare, and 
many a sheep run is in fact worse grazing than that."* 

This view agrees with that of Howitt, who 
went into the "Stony Desert " from Cooper's 
Creek, in July, 1862. He describes the sand and 
stones as diversified with remains of grass, and 
with many pools of rain water. He says that on 
the whole, " the celebrated Desert " is very little 
different from large tracts in the colony of South 
Australia known as the " Far North/' and 
" North West." 

LANDSBOROUGH, 1861-2. 

Landsborough's expedition was despatched in 
the year 1861, by the Government of Victoria, 
with the view of affording aid to the missing 
party of Burke and Wills. He was to proceed 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria southwards, while 
another expedition under Walker, was appointed 
to go overland from Rockhampton in Queensland, 
to the Gulf. A small brig of 200 tons, the " Fire- 
fly," was sent round from Melbourne to Queens- 
land with supplies for the two expeditions of 
Landsborough and Walker, and after embarking 
a number of horses at Brisbane, sailed with Lands- 
borough and his party for the Gulf. At Hardy's 
Islands the little brig was driven upon the rocks, 
adding one to the many previous casualties of the 

• Expedition by Jackson, Diary of Wills, pp. 72, 73. 
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ill-reputed Torres Straits. The timely arrival of 
the "Victoria," however, enabled the "Firefly" 
to get afloat again, and she was taken round to 
the Albert. Ascending that river twenty miles to 
a convenient landing-place, a depot was formed, 
and the horses, by this time reduced to twenty-five 
by the loss of some of their number in the late 
mishap, were safely unshipped, and the expedition 
was begun on the 17th October. 

Landsborough's instructions had been that ho 
should proceed in a south-westerly direction to- 
wards Stuart's Central Mount, and accordingly he 
makes a start upon that course, following up the 
Albert to its head. Thence diverging a little more 
to the westward, passing through a very dry 
country, and over a number of creeks, most of 
them waterless, as it was far on in the dry 
season, he is at last arrested by a total failure of 
water. Leaving this country, which he named 
Barkly's Tableland, and turning' more towards 
the south along the river named the Herbert, he 
is compelled by the threatening indications of the 
natives, to return with his small party to the 
depot. His company consisted but of two 
colonists besides himself and two aborigines. He 
had succeeded in attaining to about 210 miles from 
the coast, and had passed through what was, on 
the whole, a most promising country, well deserv- 
ing the name of one of its districts, the " Plains 
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of Promise." " The character of the country is," 
he says, " plains, with the best grasses on them." 
At Barkly's Tableland he seemed to have come 
upon the upper waters of a considerable river, or 
rather what would have been a river at the oppo- 
site season of the year, for at this time it was 
merely a chain of ponds. The ponds were full of 
fish. The channel took a south-westerly course. 
The Albert proved to be a fine running stream for 
100 miles up to its source, where it gushed forth 
in a copious spring. About eighty miles from the 
sea a branch went off from the Albert to join the 
Nicholson. During the passage up and down the 
Albert, from October to January, or during the 
first half of summer, the temperature varied be- 
tween 74° and 94°, and was usually about 80° in 
the daytime. The nights were agreeable, more 
especially as the travellers were not troubled by 
either mosquitoes or sandflies. 

Commencing his return march on the 30th of 
December, Landsborough made the depdt on the 
19th of January. Here he found that Walker had 
safely arrived from the east coast during his 
absence. He had made the depot on the 7th of 
December, bringing the interesting intelligence 
that he had come upon the tracks of Burke's 
party at the River Flinders. This information in- 
duced Landsborough to alter the course origi- 
nally laid out for him, and on the 10th of February, 
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1862, he started on a course across Australia by 
way of the Flinders. 

Reaching the Flinders on the 19th of February, 
he was disappointed in finding all tracks oblite- 
rated by the rains that had fallen since Walker's 
visit. This fine river, which was struck at about 
100 miles from the sea, he followed further up- 
wards in a south-easterly direction for 280 miles, 
where it still presented a bed 120 yards wide, with 
a shallow stream flowing over it. He estimated 
the Flinders to be 500 miles long, which makes it 
probably the most considerable of the rivers of 
Northern Australia. From this fine stream a 
short journey of twenty miles across a low dividing 
range, brought the party to the head waters of the 
Thompson, where they found that some colonists 
from the Queensland settlements had preceded 
them, in search of suitable pastoral stations. Fol- 
lowing this river for the greater part of its course, 
they crossed from it eastwards to the upper part 
of the Cooper or Barcoo, and thence to the "War- 
rego. Here a change in the features of the 
country takes place. While the north, under the 
influence of genial rains, has been covered with 
verdure, this more southerly district has been 
suffering from a rather long continued drought, 
and all the fine grass has disappeared. An effort 
is made to maintain a southerly course to Cooper's 
Creek, in order to reach the dep6t established 
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there by Burke ; but this endeavour is unsuccessful, 
owing to the want of water, and in the vain 
attempt the horses undergo the severe ordeal of 
being seventy -two hours without drinking. Lands- 
borough therefore makes for the settlements on 
the Darling, and on the 1st of June arrives at the 
station of the Messrs. Williams on that river, 
where he learns for the first time of the sad fate 
of the expedition under Burke. His own expedi- 
tion is finished by his arrival in Melbourne in 
August following. 

Landsborough's description of the country be- 
tween the gulf and the Thomson presents to us a 
new world. This extensive area he describes as 
magnificent, consisting of basaltic plains of good 
soil, very thickly grassed. There is no mention 
of any alloy of desert so common further south 
and west, so that we iufer that this fine country 
prevails over the large area between 20° and 25° of 
latitude. A practical confirmation of its qualities 
appears in the fact that a foal which had been 
born at the Flinders, had followed its mother with 
the expedition to the station on the Darling. One 
of the most conspicuous of the grasses had a re- 
semblance to sorghum, and the horses fed upon it 
with great avidity. With rare exceptions water was 
always abundant, and the climate was healthy as 
far as the brief experience of the travellers could 
decide. The whole country, however, was exceed- 
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ingly flat — the highest land along the Flinders 
being not more than from 1000 to 1500 feet in 
elevation, while the dividing range itself was not 
of greater height. 

The rainy season of this promising country 
was found to begin in January, and end in April 
or the beginning of May ; and as there had been 
considerable rainfall prior to the expedition's visit, 
everything looked to great, and, perhaps, more 
than usual, advantage. Leichhardt, who about 
seventeen years before, traversed all the country 
bordering on the Gulf of Carpentaria, gave a less 
favourable account, as he saw it during the dry 
season. He alludes to the creeks as being salt, 
and to the vast plains as imperfectly supplied with 
fresh water ; remarking, however, at the same 
time, that the indications of a numerous aboriginal 
population would augur better for the country's 
qualities. The drought which Landsborough found 
prevailing at the Warrego and Darling rivers had 
extended eastwards into those parts of the settled 
territory of Queensland and New South Wales 
that were situated in the same latitudes. 

Landsborough speaks rather more disparagingly 
than his fellow-travellers of the aborigines, regard- 
ing them as alike insatiably greedy and incurably 
treacherous. While the expedition was at the 
Herbert, about a hundred of them came swarming 
around the camp, all fully armed after their own 
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style, and all apparently so bent on mischief that 
the leader deemed it imprudent, with his very 
small party, to persist in going farther. For- 
tunately there was a great awe inspired by the 
horses. Again, at the Barcoo, he was compelled 
to use fire-arms to repel the furtive attacks of the 
natives ; and it would appear that about this place 
they had tried similarly to surprise Gregory several 
years before. Landsborough found that the best 
plan was to give them nothing, in which case 
they seldom troubled him with their presence. 
When presents were given them, the more 
they got the more they wanted. They did not 
seem to be numerous in the districts passed 
through. 

The kangaroo were seen to be numerous near 
Carpentaria, and emus were chased on the banks 
of the Flinders, one of their number having been 
caught and dressed as food. As McKinlay's party 
observed a Platypus (Ornithorhyncus paradoxus) in 
the water of the Upper Burdekin, we have thus 
the remarkable fact that the three distinguishing 
types of Australian fauna range through the widely- 
separated latitudes of the country, from Carpentaria 
and its vicinity far into the tropics in the north, 
to the southern extreme of the colony of Victoria, 
extending to south latitude 39°. The typical vege- 
tation, too, seems equally pervasive. Dr. F. Mueller 
of Melbourne, in giving, by way of appendix to 
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Landsborough's account of his expedition, a list of 
the plants known to exist at the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, remarks upon the general similarity of these 
intra-tropical productions to those of the extra- 
tropical part of Australia. He says, " that a vast 
predominance of phyllodinous acacias, and espe- 
cially of eucalypti (gum-trees) impress on the 
vegetation a character by no means dissimilar to 
that of the extra-tropical tracts of Australia ; that 
plants indicating a high mountainous character of 
the country are absent ; and that amongst grasses 
and other herbaceous plants, very many occur of 
nutritious property, and of perennial growth, 
readily renewed by judicious farming, when, after 
the rains of the summer months, a fresh pastoral 
green will be desired for the future herds and flocks 
of the gulf country during the cool and drier sea- 
son of the year." 

Mr. Landsborough's successful journey, more, 
perhaps, than that of any other before him, will 
stimulate pastoral colonization, already advancing 
with a wonderful progress from the southern settle- 
ments towards the north and west, into that vast 
and vacant expanse of a pastoral empire through 
which the explorer passed. The herbage and the 
climate are found suited to the sheep even in these 
low latitudes ; nor is the Australian squatter much 
disturbed by the assertions of scientific theory 
that the close fine warm fleece cannot continue 
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upon the sheep under a tropical sun. The Aus- 
tralian colonists have had many years' experience 
of wool-growing in latitudes close to the tropics ; 
and latterly they have passed with their fine* 
woolled sheep several hundred miles within the 
tropical boundary. And yet they shear annually 
a fleece of the finest quality from the still healthy 
and thriving sheep. 

Mr. Landsborough is not less impressed than 
his fellow-colonists that the pastoral empire of the 
future is to be projected yet much further into 
tropical Australia. Science, sitting at home, speaks 
in one way on this subject ; experience, working 
upon the actual scene, speaks in another. The 
following passage-of-arms between these two op- 
ponents occurs at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held in London on the 11th 
May last (1863), at which Mr. Landsborough 
was present, and it is quite a refreshing variety 
to the monotonous dignity of more ordinary 
procedure : — 

"Mr. Landsborough stated that, 6*0111 his experience of 
sheep-rearing, Queensland was eminently adapted for the 
growth of wool, and the climate suitable for European consti- 
tutions ; the Plains of Promise (part of the fine country above 
spoken of) were as fine a pastoral country as he had seen. 

"Mr. Crawford was of opinion that wool could not be 
grown in the tropics ; sheep were intended for a temperate 
climate, and the fleece was given to protect them from the 
cold. In the tropics the fleece was not required. 

" Mr. Landsborough. — ' You are theorizing. Who, of all 
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the human race, have the most wool on their heads — is it not 
the inhabitants of the tropics V (Roars of laughter.)" 

As to this difference of opinion, Australian 
experience has amply shown what can be done 
for a sheep and its fleece, within or without the 
tropics, by strict attention to breeding, regular 
shearing of the fleece, and careful shepherding. 
How a flock would fare in tropical Australia, if 
left for some time to its own shepherding, and if 
its breeding incidents were consigned to Mr. 
Darwin's general provision of " natural selection," 
is a question we have no data to answer. But in 
truth our data on Mr. Crawford's question are 
still less complete, for the region of Australia in 
which we have as yet experimented upon these pas- 
toral problems is really not a tropical country in the 
climatic sense of the words. Far within the 
tropical boundary the country still retains the 
peculiarities of its extra-tropical features. Water- 
house, as we have seen, pushes the line of central 
non-tropical Australia northwards as far as 17° of 
latitude — that is, six and a half degrees within 
the tropical limit. Although in the parts of this 
immediate region near the sea, there seems a 
somewhat regular rainy season, as Gregory in- 
ferred at the River Victoria (North-west Australia), 
and as Landsborough observed towards the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, yet, on the whole, there is a general 
resemblance throughout in climate and physical 
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features to the more southerly districts, a resem- 
blance extending even to the irregular and rather 
scanty rain-fall. There is the dry atmosphere that 
results from this imperfect rain supply. There are 
heavy dews, with chill and even frosty nights, 
McKinlay, for instance, in descending the Burde- 
kin, found ice on three different mornings, while 
the other nights or mornings were also mostly very 
cold. This was in July, mid-winter, no doubt, 
but in a latitude between 19° and 20°. Amhem's 
Land, forming the west shore of the Carpentaria 
Gulf, and the Cape York peninsula, forming the 
opposite shore, have alone decidedly tropical 
features; and even in these comparatively re- 
stricted areas, it is not improbable that we may 
discern something of the " Australian feature " 
still imparting its peculiar expression to the tro- 
pical countenance. 

M°KINLAY — 1861-2. 

McKinlay left Adelaide on the 16th August, 
1861. Proceeding in a direction due north, it was 
not until the 24th September that he had passed 
the furthest settlements of the colony, then extend- 
ing in that direction to upwards of 400 miles from 
Adelaide. Some interest attaches to these remoter 
parts of the colony, as exhibiting extremes of flood 
and arid sterility. Twenty years before, Eyre had 
seen and described a kind of inland sea, shallow 
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apparently, but of vast expanse, being twenty 
miles wide, and extending, in a horse-shoe or 
serpentine form, 400 miles into the interior. He 
named this watery expanse Lake Torrens, and 
Lake Torrens has ever since figured upon our 
maps with a vague and mysterious outline that 
has been gradually softening into those uncertain 
marks that may represent the traditionary and 
mythic. The sea in question was the sudden effeot 
of heavy rains, such in fact as McKinlay's party 
encountered further on in the journey, and disap- 
pearing perhaps as suddenly as it came. On the 
present occasion there was nothing but a dry 
desert. " Got all safe across the Lake TorrenB, ,, 
says the explorer on 27th September, " no water 
being at our crossing nor in view." Indeed, the 
next fifty miles was the most veritable desert that 
was experienced on the journey. 

Lake Hope succeeded, and the expedition 
entered a country remarkable for many such sheets 
of water, and for a soil clothed with luxuriant grass 
whenever the supplies of rain gave support to 
vegetable life, but at other times parched and 
waste with the excessive heat of summer. Here, 
at Lake Buchanan, the expedition halted for some 
time, until its leader had explored this lake dis- 
trict, and in particular had followed up the traces 
afforded to him by the reports of natives of the 
missing party under Burke. In the midst of his 
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researches, he received intelligence that the fate 
of the party had been ascertained. He resolved, 
however, still to pursue the journey across Aus- 
tralia, a contingency for which the expedition had 
been fully fitted out. 

Amongst the lakes and creeks of this country, 
the natives were found to be, comparatively speak- 
ing, exceedingly numerous ; as many as from 200 
to 300 would be found around some one of the 
lakes, and from 400 to 500 upon a creek, all being 
in good physical condition, and apparently amply 
supplied with food, chiefly the fish of these waters. 
There seemed to be large numbers to the eastward, 
upon the Cooper and in its neighbourhood, some 
of whom on one occasion, during McKinlay's search 
at Lake Massacre, were disposed to be hostile. In 
estimating numbers some allowance must be made 
for the fact that these natives were not stationary 
at the places where they were respectively seen. 
They doubtless wandered freely about over a cer- 
tain range of country occupied by tribes mutually 
friendly, or connected with each other ; so that 
bodies of natives successively met with may have 
consisted to some extent of those who had been 
previously seen. Thus at Lake Jeannie many " old 
friends " came about, whose acquaintance had been 
made at Lake Buchanan, fifty miles away. We 
must also bear in mind that Stuart in his preceding 
expedition in these latitudes could see no abo- 
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rigines, a circumstance alluded to by Mr. McKinlay 
as most unaccountable. On the whole, however, 
these later Australian expeditions warn us that we 
must extend somewhat our estimates, vague as 
they previously were, of the Australian aboriginal 
population, and no longer imagine that an area 
equal to two-thirds of that of Europe, had con- 
tained, before the inroad of our colonization, no 
more than about 200,000 human beings. 

Quitting the lake region, the party had to pass 
through Sturt' s Desert, lying north and west of 
their position. Explorers since Sturt have succes- 
sively contracted the dimensions, and mitigated 
the bad repute of this region. While Eyre, in 
1841, witnessed the effects of deluge, Sturt, four 
years afterwards, encountered the opposite extreme 
of drought ; and again, in a region where the lat- 
ter had nearly perished with thirst, McKinlay and 
his expedition were all but swept away by a flood. 
Had these, in their turn of incident, been floated 
safely down for 300 or 400 miles, they might have 
witnessed Lake Torrens once more, assuming its 
impromptu existence ; only, however, to suffer an 
equally rapid disappearance under that extraordi- 
nary evaporative power of the Australian atmo- 
sphere alluded to by both Waterhouse and McKin- 
lay. The flooded state of the country on the left 
compelled the party to make a considerable detour 
to the eastward or right of the intended direction, 
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which they had afterwards to rectify as they pro- 
ceeded northwards. 

Emerging from this region of inundation in 
about 25° south latitude, an extensive country of 
high promise was passed through, consisting in a 
great degree of grassy plains, intersected by rivers, 
and bounded by hilly ranges. The abundance of 
water, indeed, suggests that this particular season 
may have been one of unusual moisture. The tra- 
vellers were impeded by swamps, and while in the 
daytime the air was perfumed by the odour of in- 
numerable flowers, in the night it was infested by 
still more numerous mosquitoes. Patches of scrub, 
too, were not unfrequent, and the ever-recurring 
spinifex grass indicated its accompanying poor 
soil. What appeared to be the dividing range 
of the country was passed about latitude 22°, 
a little further north than Stuart found it in 
his line of march, seven or eight degrees to the 
westward. 

After passing the tropical line, and entering 
what is geographically tropical Australia, the aspect 
of the country does not greatly vary until quite near 
to the gulf. No country perhaps retains its simi- 
larity of feature throughout so great an area, and 
through so many degrees of latitude, as Australia. 
A change of country begins where the regular rains 
of a tropical season call forth a profuse vegetation, 
and create a more uniformly good soil than is found 
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under the precarious climatic conditions of the rest 
of Australia. The River Leichhardt was struck on 
the 6th of May, in about 19° south latitude, and at 
a distance of a hundred miles from its mouth. The 
stream was at this point only from twenty to thirty 
yards wide, but about thirty miles from the gulf 
the bed was from 500 to 600 yards wide, and about 
half of this space was filled by the water. There 
was a large sand-spit at this place, a feature 
that indicated the tidal influence, and a tidal 
rise of four feet was observed. McKinlay pro- 
ceeded northwards as far as the state of the 
country would allow, but was at length arrested by 
interposing deep and broad mangrove creeks, and 
boggy flats. At this point he judged the sea to be 
still from four to five miles distant, and observed a 
tidal rise and fall of from ten to eleven feet. This 
was on the 19th of May, and on the 21st the party 
commenced the return homeward, which the leader 
had already decided should be by way of Port 
Denison and the eastern colonies. 

For nearly 150 miles eastwards the country 
preserves the general Australian character. Be- 
yond that distance and nearly to the sea-coast 
it presents almost a continuous succession of 
hill ranges, forming a country most difficult for 
locomotion, and where the remaining bullocks, 
horses, and camels of the expedition rapidly 
sank under their increased toils. The fine River 
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Burdekin was made on 5th July in about 19° 
south latitude and 145° east longitude; at 
which point it presented a fast running stream 
twenty yards wide, and knee-deep of water. Fol- 
lowing its course, a party of natives are disturbed 
in the act of cooking food, which consisted of 
roasted roots and a kind of fruit. The deserted 
board was promptly cleared by our travellers, 
who, by this time reduced to horse and camel, 
found the native larder fully as attractive as their 
own. 

The marks of dray- wheels and bullocks' feet 
— those sure indications of pastoral settlement, 
were repeatedly passed as the travellers descended 
the Burdekin; but, although cheered by the 
knowledge that they were once more amongst the 
habitations of their countrymen, they were never 
fortunate in coming upon any station, and they 
were unwilling to deviate from the direct course 
for any special search. It was only after leaving 
the river at the point where it makes its great 
sweep from a south-east to a north-east direction, 
that in their course for Port Denison they at 
length descried one of the pastoral homesteads. 
This station was about seventy miles from the 
port, and belonged to Messrs. Harvey and Somers, 
who received the party with the full measure of 
squatting hospitalities. The new seaport settle- 
ment of Bowen, upon Port Denison, is for the 
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present the frontier township upon the advancing 
wave of colonization northwards. From this re- 
mote outport McKinlay and his party gradually 
made their way southwards through the three 
intervening colonies of Queensland, New South 
Wales, and Victoria, with little other impediment 
than the repeated gratulations and fetes awarded 
them by the colonists. 



RESULTS OF RECENT EXPLORATION OP 
INTERIOR AUSTRALIA. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 

We have now some reliable knowledge of the 
character of the interior of Australia. The fea- 
tures of the vast expanse seem latterly to have 
improved upon every successive acquaintance we 
have been enabled to make with them. We may 
at length conclude, in a gathering up of all our 
data, that the Empire possesses in Australia a 
very much larger territory available for the use of 
its people than was supposed to be the case 
several years ago. Then where is and what is 
the great Desert — that arid waste supposed to 
comprise the greater part of this interior space ? 
Is it a phantom that has at length been dispelled ? 
and were all the toils and sufferings of Sturt a 
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mere imagination ? By no means ; for the " hot 
wind" that is still, with more or less of fiery- 
breath, wafted down every summer to the south 
and south-eastern coasts proclaims that the arid 
region still exists, and still can make its existence 
known at many hundreds of miles distance. 

The Desert is there still, but we have now 
gained a somewhat different view of its character. 
Lying to the south of the latitude of the centre is 
a wide sub-tropical region, comprising that part 
of the Australian continent which presents 
in the widest range of its extremes the irregu- 
larities of the country's very peculiar climate. 
Remote alike on one side from the moderating 
tropical rains, on the other from the equal- 
izing influences of the sea, destitute of high 
mountain chains and extensive forests to draw 
down and retain moisture, the whole expanse is 
virtually a naked plain, basking under a semi- 
tropical sim. The rain supply is in the main 
inadequate for so warm and exposed a country; 
besides that it is of capricious occurrence; the 
evaporative force, therefore, is mostly in the 
ascendant, and the high winds that often scour 
the vast and open expanse acquire their dry and 
hot character as they pass over the dessicated 
country. Meteorological conditions cause these 
hot winds to blow towards the southern seas, 
where they are at length arrested, changed in 
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their character, or destroyed by the supply of 
moisture they take up. The colonies to the south 
and south-east, namely, South Australia, Victoria, 
and New South Wales are thus in the direct 
route of these winds, and exposed to their full 
force. To these colonies they come usually as the 
climax to some days or weeks of preceding hot 
and dry weather, and they are as usually the pre- 
cursors of a change of this weather — of cool 
southerly winds and rain. 

These dry hot winds are due, then, to a region 
which is in general deficient in moisture and water 
surface, and which, at the same time, lies under a 
powerful sun. This usual condition is subject to 
occasional aggravation from unusual drought; 
occasionally, too, on the other hand, from an un- 
usual rainfall this arid condition of the country is 
entirely, although but temporarily reversed. The 
result in this latter case is a rapid and wonderful 
change, alike in the country's aspect and in the cha- 
racter of its climate. Wherever there is a soil, the 
moist ground, fostered by the warm and now genial 
air, is promptly covered with vegetation ; even the 
slopes of the sand hills sprout out with flowers ; 
life teems forth in air, earth, and water. The hot 
winds are sensibly modified, and, if the rainfall is 
general, they are even entirely suspended. The 
colonies adjacent experience promptly the effect of 
these extremes of change that take place in the 
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large and problematical area behind them, whose 
condition is at all times so important to their 
respective climates. Thus they occasionally enjoy 
an unusually cool season, as they occasionally also 
at other times suffer one that is unusually hot. 

It does so happen that our accounts of the 
Australian interior as received from its various 
explorers are chequered by these very extremes. 
Several of the principal expeditions happened to 
have been undertaken in seasons presenting one 
or other of these extremes. The summer of 
1844-5, during which Sturt was repulsed from 
the Desert, was one of great and unusual drought, 
as we ourselves well recollect with reference to 
the colony of Victoria, where scarcely a drop of 
rain fell during the four months from December 
to April. On the other hand, the . season of 
1861-2 was unusually moist and cool. In Vic- 
toria this season was considered to be the wettest 
the colonists had experienced in the country. This 
was the season in which Landsborough careered 
through the interior — that dry and thirsty land of 
Gregory and Sturt — almost as though it had been 
one universal grass park ; and in which McKinlay 
found his difficulties to arise, not, as with Sturt 
and Gregory, from drought and arid waste, but 
from water. 

The water supply is, indeed, the key to the 
whole question. This sub-tropical area, with all its 
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precarious climate, is yet not to be accounted the 
mere desert that Sturt has impressed upon our 
minds ; but neither is it to be depended on as the 
blooming, well-watered surface of later explorers. 
It may be urged, indeed, to its disadvantage that, 
as the country is liable to such extremes of con- 
dition, the bloom of one favourable season will 
hardly compensate to life and property for the 
uninhabitable waste that may be caused by its 
unfavourable successor. We are reminded of the 
saying that the strength of a whole cable is just 
that of its weakest link ; and so a practical Aus- 
tralian squatter who ventures himself and his live 
stock into the far interior, may prudently interpret 
the country by its worst seasons. Mitchell in the 
year 1846 describes the district of the Upper 
Barcoo, or Victoria, as a grassy scene, similar to 
that which had captivated Landsborough in his 
course somewhat further westward and north- 
ward ; but Kennedy in the very next year, as well 
as Gregory in 1858, found these verdant lawns of 
the Victoria only a dessicated waste ; and now again 
in 1862 we learn that the country thereabouts is 
once more luxuriantly clothed, and beautiful as 
the "plains of promise." From this chequered 
scene, however, we can turn with re-assurance to 
the results of Stuart's expeditions. Having ac- 
complished three successful journeys across Aus- 
tralia during three successive years, we have 
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some guarantee as to the permanent features 
around at least one great dividing line of the 
interior country. 

We are warranted in concluding that this vast 
interior Australia is habitable and available enough 
in its ordinary, or average seasons. The ques- 
tion remains with the occasional seasons of 
extreme drought. One such occurred, as we 
have seen, in 1844-5; another, six years later, 
the Victoria colonists can well remember, at least 
in its culminating effect on "Black Thursday/' 
the 6th of February, 1851, when many parts of 
the arid country almost simultaneously took fire. 
Experience, however, seems to establish the fact 
that when this changeable interior is visited by 
such climatic extremes, the entire area is not 
simultaneously affected. This is a very important 
consideration for the expanding colonies of the 
south and east, whose increasing population and 
property are either clustered close around the pre- 
carious area in question, or are placed by successive 
steps of Qolonization further and further within its 
boundaries. The case practically amounts to this : 
that when one or two of the colonies suffer, and are, 
consequently, short in their harvest, the others have 
escaped, and can make up the deficiency; and, 
when one section of the pastoral interior may be 
scorched and destitute of pasturage, the live stock 
may all still be preserved by a temporary trans- 
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ference to another. A rather severe drought 
affected New South Wales and the southern parts 
of Queensland in the season of 1861-2 — the very 
season that proved so moist further to the south 
and west, and that covered Victoria with uni- 
versal verdure. Again, the three years' drought 
of 1837-39 — of terrible memory in New South 
Wales — did not extend into Victoria. What is 
still more encouraging, this intolerable scourge, 
whose effect now upon the extended and multi- 
plied interests of the colony would be tenfold more 
destructive than before, has not since re-appeared. 
The most sterile portions of this precarious 
interior region are not those which are far re- 
moved from the settled country, although this has 
been the common notion. The country that ori- 
ginates the hot wind really extends much nearer 
to the settlements than the colonists had sup- 
posed; they have, in fact, already, by means of 
their squatting outposts, penetrated in some 
directions far into its depths, and they are occu- 
pying and making available to their purposes even 
the least favourable parts of its ill-reputed area. 
Such is the hot, dry, salt-bush country to the 
northward of Adelaide described by Waterhouse, 
who accompanied Stuart, and such is the kind 
of country McKinlay passed through, 400 miles 
north of the same capital, and already occu- 
pied by squatting stations. At Blanchewater, the 
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furthest, for the time being, of these settlements, 
the party had to prepare to encounter in their 
northerly march fifty miles of the worst desert 
that was met with during the entire journey. 

The interior of Australia, therefore, is a coun- 
try we can make use of, and there is every reason 
to believe that the greater part of it will soon and 
with marvellous rapidity be overspread by pastoral 
settlements. There is sufficient rainfall and vege- 
table growth to cover by far the greater part of 
its wide surface with some kind of soil. Where 
the quartz, sandstone, and granite come to the 
surface, there is a poor account of results. These 
spaces are the scrub and spinifex country, so often 
recurring upon the explorers* maps, or they are 
the patches of mere sand and stones, which also 
often occur, and which in one particular region, 
where they are the prominent feature of a consi- 
derable area, have established a distinction as 
the " Stony Desert,' * On the other hand, the 
basaltic outcrop of rocks and the clay surfaces are 
the better class of soils. These are ever ready to 
spring into verdure. They await the providence 
of the clouds, and are never slow to respond 
whenever opportunities are showered upon them. 

It is not improbable that the country may be 
found bettor and less subject to extreme changes 
further to the westward than McKinlay's or even 
Stuart's line of march. In that direction lies 
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nearly one-half of the Australian interior still un- 
invaded. But this conjecture as to its qualities has 
to encounter that arid desert that arrested Gregory 
beyond the sources of the Victoria of the North- 
west, and that looks down ominously over this un- 
explored expanse from its northern margin. The 
conjecture, nevertheless, is based upon an opinion, 
somewhat general, that an inlet or strait of the sea 
has covered, recently perhaps, the flat or hollow 
country between Spencer Gulf and Carpentaria. 
The low sandy region that continues northwards 
from the head of Spencer Gulf may have been at 
no remote time (geologically speaking) the shallow 
channel of a sea dividing Australia into two great 
islands. This recently raised and sterile sea-bed 
is still marked out by the line of the fitful Lake 
Torrens and the lower course of the Cooper. 
Towards the Gulf of Carpentaria there is still the 
low flat country, but the rains and vegetation of 
a more regular and tropical climate have covered 
the surface with a better soil. 

THE ABORIGINAL NATIVES. 

We quit the subject of soil and climate for that 
of the living occupants who are in the midst of 
both, to enjoy or endure the ordeal of their ex- 
tremes. Our information regarding the aboriginal 
race, derived from the recent expeditions, tends, 
as already stated, to enlarge our previous estimates 
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as to their numbers. Few still, however, are 
these numbers, even if we double the former reck- 
oning, and sprinkle some four hundred thousand 
individuals over the great " Terra Australis." And 
this small number is still diminished each year 
with each advancing step of the colonist into the 
aboriginal homes. The natives generally cannot 
retreat before the colonial invasion, because their 
exclusive tribal system surrounds each separate 
native community with aliens or enemies of its 
own race ; each tribe ever watchful of its own ter- 
ritorial boundaries, each often at variance with its 
neighbours, and many of the tribes, in conse- 
quence of these alienating circumstances, speaking 
a dialect mutually unintelligible. They remain in 
the colonized districts, and gradually die off. 
Many tribes have thus nearly or entirely disap- 
peared within the present colonies. 

They are decidedly low in the scale of human 
attainments. A controversy occurred lately as to 
whether the true Australian invented and used 
the canoe.* He emerges from the degradation 

* See the " Atheneeum" of March 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 
29th, 1862, where Mr. Crawford and Capt. Jukes contend for 
the negative, and Mr. Brierly, and Sir D. Cooper for the affir- 
mative, which is the true version. Twenty years ago, the 
writer, in confirmation of both the latter authorities, saw the 
natives of Twofold Bay, at the south-eastern extremity of 
Australia, sporting in their little canoes, which were neatly 
niade of stout thick bark, and managed with some dexterity. 
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implied by this question with a ray of triumph. 
He does make use of a canoe, tiny as its structure 
is, and one of the spoils collected by Stuart was a 
small native canoe model. The Australian can 
probably claim to have fashioned and navigated a 
canoe of his own, independently of the example of 
the superior vessels that are constructed by the 
more intelligent races adjoining the northern 
coasts. Some of his customs are curious. How 
Came he to practise the rite of circumcision? 
Our travellers allude to this rite as observed in 
the South, but not in the North. Leichhardt, 
however, expressly states that it was practised by 
all the tribes he met with in the year 1845, around 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The knocking out of 
two or four of the upper front teeth as a sign 
of adult manhood is very general, although not 
universal. 

The accounts given us of the natives, their 
friendly, mischievous, or hostile purposes, are 
somewhat various and contradictory. They have 
evidently the Japanese quality of a dislike to be 
intruded upon by outside and unknown barbarians, 
with their sickly unnatural skins, and their un- 
couth, anomalous, unkangaroo-looking attendant 
quadrupeds. Our travellers and their temporary 
camps, it is evident, were repeatedly in the way 
of the natives, disturbing their fishing and their 
other arrangements. To conduct amicable inter- 
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course with these sons of nature, much depends 
upon tact and firmness, and even more upon a 
thorough mutual understanding of aims and ob- 
jects. The desire to appropriate is as inveterate 
in the black as, according to our police, it is in 
the white, and this impulse is perhaps the most 
fertile of all occasions of differences. A large 
property, of a nature kindred to blankets and 
tomahawks, fishhooks and bead necklaces, and a 
small party to defend it, forms a sad stumbling- 
block in the way of aboriginal virtues. The 
kindness shown by the Cooper's Creek natives to 
King, the survivor of Burke's party, as well as 
their sympathizing lament over the body of Burke, 
are pleasing and encouraging traits. A persis- 
tently hostile character like that of Keri Keri, en- 
countered at Lake Massacre, a kind of Australian 
Hannibal, as he seemed, in his mortal antipathy to 
those intruding Romans, the colonists, seems the 
exception to the general rule. 

Cannibalism is now but a too well ascertained 
custom of these Aborigines. New Zealand and 
Fiji afford analogous and perfectly authenticated 
confirmation of such customs, as well as New 
Caledonia. The report or rather confession of 
the Lake Massacre natives that they had dug up 
and eaten the body of Gray, another of Burke's 
party, who had died of fatigue on the return route, 
is not at all unlikely to be true. Nor is it neces- 
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sarily a hostile indication on the native's part. 
Morrill, an English seaman, who had been wrecked 
seventeen years ago (in 1846), on the North- 
eastern coast, about Cape Upstart, and had lived 
with the natives thereabouts during all that time, 
brings us the latest accounts of this and other of 
their customs. He re-appeared amongst his coun- 
trymen at the northern out-stations at Queensland 
in February last (1863). The natives had treated 
him kindly after their own rough fashion. But 
he is clear on the subject of their cannibalism. 
He says : "My experience with the blacks proves 
that they are cannibals; parents eat their own 
children, and usually they eat the bodies of 
those killed in fight, and I would not trust them 
generally."* All these Aborigines seem to have a 
great difficulty in procuring any other food than 
fish, and the scanty edibles of the natural vege- 
tation. This circumstance, together with the 
keen appetite given by the Australian air, to 
which our travellers repeatedly testify, may supply 
the original motives to cannibalism, according to 
the conjectures of some writers. The pursuit of 
a foe has the double stimulus of a feast and a 
revenge. "0 for the kidney- fat of an enemy !" is 
the motto of aboriginal knight-errantry. But 
romance is sadly exploded in the fact that friend 

* A forther account of Morrill, derived from his own 
narrative, is given in Chapter XI. 
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and foe seem indistinguishably appreciated, and 
are sent with equal zest to a common bourne. 

THE OTHER NOTABILIA OF THE WAY. 

Comparatively few of the larger birds or animals 
were met with in these interior journeys. Aus- 
tralia is not, as a whole, densely filled with 
these objects any more than with man. The shy 
kangaroo keeps well within woods and hill ranges, 
where, however, with its somewhat gregarious 
habits, it is often in large numbers. The wild 
Australian dog spreads over the plains, but is 
venturesome only at night, when he frequently 
prowled about the camps of the travellers, being 
occasionally found dead in the morning, poisoned 
by the strychnine baits used for the purpose. He 
vies in ferocity with his congener, the wolf, for 
although partial to a sheep, he will as readily turn 
upon a wounded brother as upon any other attain- 
able prey. This animal is remarkable as the only 
non-marsupial quadruped of noticeable dimensions 
in a world of kangaroo, and the question has long 
been debated as to his indigenous origin, so to 
speak, or the apparently more probable solution of 
a late introduction into the country by man's 
agency. There comes just recently from Aus- 
tralia a new light on the question, in the fact that 
amongst remains of the animals, extinct and non- 
extinct, of the Australian drifts, those of the dingo 
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or native dog have been at length detected. This 
discovery might be supposed to have settled the 
question of man's intervention, were it not that 
a like antiquity to that just indicated for the dog, 
claimed now so generally for man himself, may 
afford grounds for regarding the interesting 
problem as still unsolved.* 

Australia having broken through her exclusive 
kangarooism in the instance of the dog in the 
south and the central region, is again cosmopolitan 
in the north with the alligator ; the ornithorhyncus 
paradoxus is in the north also, as well as in the south. 
The emu appears at intervals throughout. Tough, 
rank, and oily in his flesh, he is not a coveted 
morsel by way of variety to the fare of the 
explorers, although most of them have, on occa- 
sions, been glad to eke out their scanty supplies 
with an emu supper. A bird, distinguished as 
Sturt's pigeon, appears to have been most 
abundant. There were great numbers of cocka- 
toos, including the black macaw, and many peli- 
cans where there was water. But on the whole, 
in a thoroughly practical view of the country's 
fauna, the opportunities of subsisting by the pro- 
ducts of the way were by no means frequent to 
the travellers, and the main reliance was ever 
upon the supplies taken with them, and in the 

* For this geological information as to the dingo, I have 
to thank Dr. Falconer. 
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last resource upon the animals that carried the 
general outfit. 

THE OUTFIT OF AN AUSTEALIAN EXPLOEATOEY PAETY. 

What is the most suitable outfit for an Aus- 
tralian exploratory expedition ? is a question that 
is now likely to be of some interest, if such 
expeditions are to go on at the rate of the last 
three years ; and that they will be kept up is not 
at all improbable. An emulative spirit has been 
aroused on the subject in the colonies. These later 
expeditions have shown an unexpected facility in 
accomplishing such great journeys, and nearly the 
western half of the island-continent remains un- 
known. There is still enough left of the " Terra 
Australia Incognita" — to use the old words of a 
century past — to supply stimulative occasion for 
at least two great expeditions; one to proceed 
from the head of the Great Australian Bight, in a 
direction a little west of north, to the point reached 
by Gregory from the opposite direction in 1856 ; 
the other from a point several degrees westward 
of the Bight in a northwest course towards Nickol 
Bay, whose rather promising vicinities were ex- 
plored by Mr. F. T. Gregory two years ago (1861). 
As Victoria is possessed of an armed steamer, 
happily not in request for any purposes of war, 
and therefore available for other and happier uses, 
that colony can hardly do better, towards assuming 
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the duties of the metropolitan position to which 
its people aspire, than to organize these expedi- 
tions. Stuart and his compeers have satisfactorily 
proved that such expeditions need not be very- 
costly undertakings, and that, with such men as 
McKinlay and himself, they are not likely to fail 
of success. 

Stuart's first expedition comprised a party of 
but three persons, including himself, with thirteen 
horses for the carriage of stores and baggage. 
This force was too feeble to encounter safely any 
considerable body of hostile Aborigines, as the 
result showed. Landsborough, also, with the same 
force, the two Aborigines he had in addition not 
probably counting for much, was under the same 
necessity at the River Herbert, above the Albert. 
But again he was successful with a like force 
subsequently in crossing Australia. Burke and 
Wills ventured across the country, also success- 
fully, with a total of only four persons. Security, 
however, cannot be assured with such small forces. 
On the second occasion Stuart made up his party 
to twelve, and on the third to ten; that of 
McKinlay was nearly as strong; such a force 
seems quite adequate to all the contingencies of 
the way. 

In regard to supplies, Stuart, who preferred a 
troop of horses as his only carriers, limited him- 
self to what could be conveyed by this means. 
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McKinlay, on the other hand, took with him 
sheep and bullocks as well as horses, together 
with the variety of four camels; the bullocks 
were designed for carriage as well as food. Our 
traveller specially recommends the sheep, which 
he thinks no expedition should be without. The 
little creatures were easily managed, and they 
bravely held their way, keeping abreast of the 
party even on the longest marches. Next to this 
supply of animal food, the great staple is flour. 
With this the Australian traveller turns out his 
simply baked " damper" from the hot ashes ; 
and hardly less important than the damper is the 
unfailing accompaniment of tea and sugar ; some 
bacon, some rice, some et-ceteras follow, including 
of course, tobacco ; with medicines (charitably 
including the rum in this particular division), 
lucifers, signal rockets, ammunition, rifles, and 
other defensive arms. These, with the canvas, 
the poles, the cords, and the fastening pins of the 
indispensable tents, a supply of blankets, and a 
very limited assortment of personal attire, com- 
prise the main stay of the outfit. 

The use of a cart or dray on these expeditions 
is a convenience hardly to be resisted. It was an 
indispensable component of the old official expe- 
ditions of any importance into the interior. The 
convenience of the cart, however, is sadly 
chequered by the delays and difficulties it brings 
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to the expedition. Stuart would have none of it. 
McKinlay took it in hand, at first with horses, 
afterwards with a team of bullocks. Nothing 
equals the slow steady pull of the bullock for 
mastering the thick and thin, the log, stump, and 
stone of nature's road in Australia. With the 
skilful bullock-driving of Ned Palmer, a marvel- 
lously long step of the rugged journey was ac- 
complished; but although the cart did wonders, 
it must needs be given up. It was slow as 
the tortoise, but rarely as sure. All Ned's 
skill could not pilot "the wheels" against the 
laws of gravitation. Yesterday they were over 
their axles in Jones's swamp, and to-day they dis- 
appeared like a shot over the perpendicular ledge 
of Smith's Creek. To recover from disasters, 
indeed, is as much the forte of a true bullock- 
driver as to avoid them. The dray ever emerges 
triumphant from everything. Ned, like a geolo- 
gist, only requires time; but time, in a flying 
march across Australia, is a costly requirement. 
The cart has been daily weighed in a balance of 
accumulating deficiences, till at length the climax 
of its fate comes with the heavy rains encountered 
in the desert country. Conveyed to the top of a 
sand hill, it is buried along with such of the out- 
fit it had carried as cannot be otherwise pro- 
vided for. So the cart is abandoned, and poor 
Ned, freed from his ever-troublesome charge, is 
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left, who knows ? with the mixed emotions of the 
fond mother mourning for her rickety offspring, the 
object of all her past toils, anxieties, and affections. 
Both Burke and Wills, and McKinlay, had the 
novel addition of a troop of camels to the live 
stock of their respective expeditions. The Vic- 
toria Government, shortly before the departure of 
the former, had imported a number of camels 
from India, and their merits were thus promptly 
put on trial by the opportunity of the Victoria 
expedition. Of these, Burke selected six with 
which to push on from Cooper's Creek, leaving 
the others, together with the bulk of the expedi- 
tion, behind on the way. These camels in fact, 
and but a single horse, were the sole attendants 
of his small party. McKinlay took four camels, 
in company of a goodly quadrupedal assemblage, 
consisting besides of twenty-four horses, twelve 
bullocks, and a hundred sheep. The camel dis- 
putes with the horse the palm of usefulness in the 
Australian expeditions. In powers of endurance 
the camel seemed quite the equal of his rival, but 
he was more unruly and troublesome, and very 
uncompanionable with the other animals, his fellow 
travellers. McKinlay found a decided convenience 
in the height of his back, as compared with that 
of the horse, in keeping the supplies of the party 
out of the water on the occasion of traversing the 
flooded parts of the march. 
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But both horse and camel alike proved useful 
in other ways less premeditated. Necessity cures 
many prejudices, and hunger is a sauce to recon- 
cile us to a very miscellaneous diet. As the 
stock diminished, and as the appetite increased, 
even horse-flesh proved no unsavoury morsel, 
lean, tough, and jaded as it too often was. Horse 
after horse fell under the " jerking" process, con- 
sisting of cutting the flesh into long strips, to be 
dried in the sun. The camel, too, took his turn 
under the knife, and our travellers were ever far 
more anxious to secure an adequate quantity than 
to differ about the quality of their fare. Only 
once was the case otherwise, when one of the 
camels, " old and worn out, with sores all over 
him," was doomed to the knife and the jerking. 
Refractory even in the pot, the tough liver and 
kidneys defy the teeth of the hungry travellers, 
and the cook is enabled to boast for once on the 
journey that there was superfluity on the board. 

TRIBUTES TO THE EXPLORERS. 

The Australian colonies may well be con- 
gratulated not only upon their taking upon them- 
selves the entire cost and management of the 
exploration of this part of the empire, but upon 
the vigour with which they are prosecuting their 
exploratory duties — a vigour that promises ere 
long to make the whole of Australia about a? 
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familiar to us as the other parts of the colonial 
empire. Meanwhile, well-merited honour has 
been done to the distinguished explorers we have 
been speaking of. Their services have been ac- 
knowledged and rewarded by their respective 
governments, while they themselves have been 
ffited by the colonists. Stuart, returning to 
Adelaide from his third expedition, greatly im- 
paired in his health, was received with a welcome 
calculated at all events to renovate his spirits, for 
he was met by nearly 20,000 colonists, headed by 
the colonial governor. An interesting episode 
occurs with McKinlay. A public dinner is to be 
given him in Adelaide, and on the same day, it is 
said at the very hour fixed for the entertainment, 
the arrival of Howitt is announced in the city, on 
his return from his special expedition to Cooper's 
Creek for the purpose of bringing down to Mel- 
bourne the remains of Burke and Wills. This 
unexpected but timely visitor is of course a 
welcome and conspicuous guest on the occasion. 

The South Australian Legislature, in the year 
1859, agreed to bestow a public reward of £2,000 
upon the colonist who should first traverse Aus- 
tralia from sea to sea. Stuart has received and 
well earned this reward. The area of his colony 
is traversed by the central line, north and south 
of Australia, and we have seen that the colony has 
been laudably and specially alive to its duties in 
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the long pending solution of the Australian pro- 
blem. A sum of £1000 has also been awarded to 
McKinlay. As it is pleasant to narrate the 
liberalities of Governments, we go on to say that 
the relatives of Burke and Wills, as well as King, 
the survivor of the party, have received very con- 
siderable gratuities and pensions from the Govern- 
ment of Victoria. The relics of the heroes 
themselves, recovered as we have said by a 
special mission to the interior, were committed to 
the grave with the honours of a state funeral; 
while a grant of £4,000 has been made from the 
public revenue for the construction of a suitable 
memorial of their achievements and misfortunes. 

WHAT IS IN THE FUTURE ? 

With pleasure we also observe, from a recent 
intimation of the Secretary for the Colonies, that 
the part of these Northern Australian regions 
continuous in a northerly direction with the colony 
of South Australia — the part, in fact, traversed 
and explored by Stuart — is to be annexed to that 
colony. The large remainder of North Australia, 
to the eastward, falls in the meantime naturally 
into Queensland, whose colonists, after the gallop- 
ing fashion of pastoral settlement in Australia, 
have already advanced their squatting outposts 
beyond Port Denison, in latitude 20°, and the 
mouth of the Burdekin in latitude 19° — places un- 
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known to the world within the last three years. 
We augur well of this Imperial arrangement, not 
merely because it forms a fitting acknowledgment 
of colonial enterprise, but because we may venture 
to see in it the beginning of a new policy, by which 
the Home Government frees itself, once for all, 
from the imaginary, or, at any rate, to it, the need- 
less costs and difficulties of founding new colonies. 
Colonies already established and prosperous may 
be left to perform this duty, and they may be so 
left all the more readily when, as in this case, they 
are prompt to take the duty in hand, with all its 
outlay and trouble. 

We may surely hope that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will not find itself necessitated to repress or 
prevent the extension of the Colonial Empire. 
And yet this has been the course for some time 
past, otherwise Northern Australia would already 
have been colonized. The contemplated arrange- 
ment we have just alluded to respecting that vast 
but waste colonial domain, will, we trust, for the 
future, have the effect of putting an end to this 
repressive system. Difficulties there may be as to 
new colonies, their land regulations, and the ques- 
tion of their preliminary expenses, but they are 
real difficulties only to the inexperience and remote 
position of the Imperial Government. South 
Australia and Queensland will deal with their re- 
spective portions of tropical Australia. In found- 
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ing new settlements so remote from head-quarters, 
these colonies must foresee the time when these, 
their far-off daughters, will demand separate estate 
lishments of their own. The Imperial mother 
may virtually go to sleep, until aroused at this stage 
of her children's and her grandchildren's growth by 
a call to adjudicate, as the supreme parent, upon 
the impending and, perhaps, contentious question 
of separation, while she finds at the same moment 
that a forty-fifth or a fiftieth member is about to 
be added to the world-wide colonial family. 

Let us here advert to what may prove a very 
important contingency of the future, namely, the 
question of the particular form of government for 
these tropical regions. At the proper time this 
should form a special subject of Imperial considera- 
tion. The European may no doubt undertake 
various kinds of labour in these latitudes, but he is 
probably unsuited to field labour. The labouring 
hands of the dark races will be eagerly invited by 
the colonists, and, perhaps, the response on the part 
of the former will be as ready as the invitation. The 
superior race will then be exposed to the tempta- 
tion of legislating for its own interests at the 
expense of the inferior. The temptation will ever 
lean in the direction of a coercive power in the 
hands of employers, and towards constituting a 
slave instead of a servant. The prevention of this 
possible evil will be much easier than its cure, and 
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the prevention lies in withholding from tropical 
Australia that complete self-government that now 
distinguishes the energetic colonies of the temper- 
ate latitudes. The Imperial Government thus 
retains an effective control over all the colonial 
legislation — a control it has virtually parted with 
in the self-governed colonies. Having once, by 
these free institutions, transferred the reins to the 
vigorous colonial grasp, we fear that the mere 
abstract Imperial supremacy, which, with all its 
strength of legal theory, still unites the Empire 
under one Government, would prove of small avail 
in regulating an exciting domestic question of 
colonial legislation. In the North Australia of the 
future no question, probably, will be more exciting 
than that of the regulations of the labour supply. 
Imperial views in such a question would take an 
equitable and humane direction for the necessary 
protection of the labourer; but we may rest assured 
from much previous experience that the views of a 
tropical Australian constituency and their legis- 
lators, all exclusively of the white and employing 
race, with their own direct interests and con- 
venience involved, would take a direction quite 
different. 

Already are associations projected in Victoria 
and South Australia for the colonization of the 
northern shores, and even a complete political 
constitution is amongst the items and attractions 
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of the business prospectus. Melbourne is the 
Australian head- quarters of capital and enterprise, 
and will now, probably, with its large population 
of colonial youth, be fertile in genial adventure of 
this kind. For years past such associations have 
been kept in abeyance by the indifference or 
opposition of the Home Government. Melbourne 
enterprise will now enjoy a better chance, having 
an authority to deal with at Adelaide instead of 
Downing Street. We recommend the two sisters 
to a reciprocity of good offices and to mutual use- 
fulness. Only let us no longer neglect that mag- 
nificent domain which has now been familiarized 
to us, and at the cost of so much effort and suffer- 
ing, by Burke and Wills, Stuart, Landsborough, 
and McKinlay ; no longer leave its bright streams 
to sparkle in a waste of sunshine, or its luxuriant 
grass to be annually burnt by the Aborigines, in 
the wanton riot of superabundance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ADELAIDE TO BLANCHEWATEB. 

Occasion of the Burke Belief Expedition — Start from Ade- 
laide — Incidents and Accidents by the Way — Refractory 
Camels — Daily Troubles with the Carfc — Pastoral Stations 
and Hospitalities — Buchanan's, James', Marchant's, 
Jacob's, and Chambers' — Arrival at Blanchewater. 

The reader has learned from our Introduction the 
lamentable mischance that left Burke and his 
party to perish at Cooper's Creek. The intelli- 
gence received in the colonies that Brahe and 
Wright had left the depot at the Cooper without 
learning anything of the missing party, excited 
general concern. The Victoria Government took 
prompt measures to prosecute a further search; 
and in order to make this search as complete as 
possible, expeditions were organized to proceed 
by both the north and the south. Mr. Alfred 
Howitt, an experienced Australian explorer, was 
ordered off at once to Cooper's Creek, while 
further expeditions were being prepared for a 
march to commence from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. Mr. Walker was fitted out for a journey 
from Rockhampton, on the eastern coast of 
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Queensland, to the River Albert, at the head of 
the Gulf, and Mr. Landsborough was despatched 
from Brisbane in a small brig, the " Firefly," 
also to the same part of the gulf, where he was 
to begin a journey towards the south. The 
government armed steamer, " Victoria," was 
also sent to hover about the same rendezvous 
with suitable supplies for rendering assistance to 
the cause generally. 

Howitt, as we have seen, accomplished the 
object of all this enterprise by finding the unfor- 
tunate party in the person of its sole survivor, 
King, who for between two and three months 
since the death of his leaders, had been living 
with the Aborigines of the Cooper, kindly enough 
cared for, indeed, by the natives, after their rude 
fashion, but so haggard and emaciated as to be 
hardly recognizable as a human being. This in- 
telligence arrived too late to prevent the other 
expeditions, a circumstance the less to be re- 
gretted when we consider the important results 
they accomplished. Walker executed his mission 
successfully, reaching, on the 7th December, 1861, 
a depdt formed on the Albert by Landsborough, 
after detecting the traces of Burke's party at the 
Flinders, on his way. Landsborough set out from 
this depot in October, and after proceeding 210 
miles in a southerly direction towards the Central 
Mount Stuart, returned to the depot, apprehend- 
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ing danger to his small party from the Aborigines, 
and also finding a scarcity of water, as the time 
(December) was towards the end of the dry sea- 
son. The country otherwise, however, was of 
the most promising description. He reached the 
depdt on the 19th January, 1862, and on the 10th 
February took his course across Australia by way 
of the Flinders, guided to this course by the infor- 
mation given by Walker. It was only on reaching 
the settlements of the Darling, four months after- 
wards, that he learned the fate of Burke's party. 

The Queensland Government co-operated with 
that of Victoria in forwarding the northern expe- 
dition. That of South Australia organized a 
special " Burke Relief Expedition " of its own. 
The parliament of the colony promptly voted the 
necessary funds, and the charge of the party was 
offered to Mr. John McKinlay. That gentleman 
being at the time in Melbourne, the offer was 
made to him through the electric telegraph. It 
was accepted as quickly as made, and within three 
weeks, as Mr. Davis tells us, of the parliamentary 
vote, Mr. McKinlay and his party were already at 
Kapunda, fifty miles beyond Adelaide, all prepared 
for the great journey before them. It was not 
indeed contemplated at starting that they would 
have to cross the entire of Australia, but they 
were equipped for that contingency, and their 
leader having decided further on to accomplish 
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that object, they did accomplish it most credit- 
ably, and have proved, continues Davis, that the 
unsettled parts of the interior, between Blanche- 
water and Carpentaria consist of something else 
than a howling desert. 

" Started from Adelaide with the camels, etc., 
on 16th August, I860," says Mr. McKinlay, in his 
official journal, " and overtook the remnant of the 
party, horses, cart, etc., nothing of any particular 
note occurring on the journey to Blanchewater 
(Mr. Baker's station) more than ordinary on such 
journeys." This is all very well in an official 
document. Not so, however, with Mr. Davis, 
who finds a world of pleasant incident in the 
region of the settlements, and a great deal more 
of hospitality than in the unexplored world be- 
yond. Here are the occurrences en route to 
Blanchewater, the outside settlement for the time 
being in the colony's progress, Mr. Davis being 
narrator. 

On the 14th August, 1861, the horses, carts, 
and six of the " Burke Relief Party," under the 
command of Mr. John McKinlay, started overland 
for Gawler, a town some twenty-five miles distant 
from Adelaide, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived by Mr. R. T. Poole, of the Willaston Hotel, 
and whose son, Mr. R. Poole, better known as 
" Bobby," formed one of the party. Nothing 
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could exceed the kindness shown to Mr. McKin- 
lay and his six companions by Mr. and Mrs. 
Poole, who did everything that could conduce to 
their comfort and enjoyment — pigeon match in 
the morning, champagne lunch after, and other 
little pleasantnesses for the jolly fellows who were 
there. 

16th. — On the 16th Mr. McKinlay and two 
others of his party started by train with four 
camels to Kapunda,some twenty-five miles further, 
where the horses, with the detachment, would 
be ready to receive him, having preceded him 
the day before. On arrival at Kapunda, a little 
incident opcurred to one of the crew — a young 
lady stepped out of the train, who proved to be 
the idol of his affections. Poor fellow ! his look 
of agony ! little did he think he should have to 
say again the word farewell. But the lady was 
not to be deprived of her " last fond look," and 
she pressed to the front at the start in the morn- 
ing, seeing us all off, and one of us more par- 
ticularly, with a reciprocal good-bye, and a 
vigorous agitation of kerchiefs. 

An accident happened just now, the cart, after 
having been packed as full as possible, was found, 
on its arrival at the "Sir John Franklin Hotel* ' from 
the railway terminus, to have its axle bent to that 
extent that it would not be safe to proceed ; so 
that Mr. McKinlay, with the driver, was obliged 
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to remain to get new axles, wheels, etc., whilst the 
camels and horses proceeded on to a sheep station 
some nine miles up country named Anlaby, where 
the greatest kindness was shown to all by Mr. 
Buchanan, a fine specimen of the Australian 
sheep farmers, and a friend of Mr. McKinlay's. 
Let us here pay a passing mark of respect to him 
and his excellent wife, and thank them for the 
hospitality they lavished on us. The worthy host 
brought forth the " stirrup cup," and long will 
his fine, open, manly face be remembered by all, 
as he drank "God speed." May his shadow 
never be less, and may prosperity ever attend him 
and his ! 

At Kapunda we were met by a member of 
the clerical profession, a wandering preacher, a 
most curious specimen of the order ; his stories 
were all harmless, only a bore, though he doubt- 
less meant well. He subsequently joined the 
party at Buchanan's, and then ensued the most 
charming religious controversy, with one of our 
party, ever heard — the parson in downright 
earnest, and his opponent, I must say, very much 
the reverse. It served to pass away the evening ; 
but as most of those arguments generally end, so 
this did also, both were, at the close, exactly of the 
same opinion as they were at the beginning. This 
parson was somewhat of an oddity. 

17th and 18tk. — On Sunday afternoon, after 
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we had had a sermon from his reverence, Mr. 
McKinlay arrived with the cart. 

19th. — Monday; started for Tottle Creek; 
roads very bad indeed, and the cart got bogged 
up to the axle, causing much delay ; and during 
the detention the camels thought they would have 
a little fun on their own account, and so they did, 
for they commenced fighting like fury, till they 
were separated and tied up. Soon, however, the 
order was given to start with them and horses, 
and not wait for the carts ; so off they went, got 
to Tottle Creek, put up at a roadside public house, 
where bottled porter was the order of the even- 
ing, and very acceptable it was. 

Here very nearly occurred a sad accident, and 
had it not been for Mr. McKinlay, who fortunately 
happened to be standing close by, Mr. Hodgkin- 
son would have been trampled to death by one of 
the camels, a very spiteful one ; he (Mr. Hodg- 
kinson) was hobbling him, when he struck him 
with his foot with such force as to knock all the 
wind out of him, and would have proceeded to 
trample on him had not Mr. McKinlay caught 
hold of our comrade and pulled him from under 
the feet of the infuriated beast, the man who 
had hold of the brute's nose-string pulling 
the camel round the other way ; thus he was 
saved and soon recovered, and then put on the 
hobbles in spite of him. This camel was very 
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unruly for a long time, the man in charge of him 
did not like fondling him as was done with all the 
others. 

20th. — Cart came in about 11 p.m. Up and 
stirring early, and after packing the animals 
started for " Gum Creek," one of Mr. Levi's 
stations, under the management of Mr. Love, a 
very jolly, good fellow, who tried to make every- 
body as comfortable as possible, and he succeeded. 
This was a long stage of twenty miles, and here 
again the cart got into a mess, and bullocks were 
obliged to be sent to drag it out of the bog. 

21st. Started for Booberowie, a station of Dr. 
Brown's, where the party had to sleep in the 
kitchen ; this would probably not have happened 
had the Doctor been at home, but unfortunately 
he was absent from the station, and the nice little 
beds they saw through the windows, in which they 
hoped to have rested their weary limbs, remained 
untenanted, kitchen table and floor being used 
instead. 

McKinlay went, it was omitted to be men- 
tioned, to the Burra, a small town some few miles 
to the east of this track, for some odds and ends 
that had been forgotten ; here he joined again, 
and here the pastor took his final leave of us for 
the Burra. He is a natural wonder. 

22nd. We left this station. A few blessings, 
not loud but deep, were devoted, to the hospitable 
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or Jcitchentable beds, to say nothing of the hard 
floor, and everybody as fatigued in the morning as 
when he turned in the night before. The cart, of 
course, soon got bogged, and caused a delay on a 
plain for several hours ; the sun very hot. Here 
they were overtaken by a good Samaritan, who 
shared his fine damper, mutton, and tea with them. 
He instituted quite a pic-nic alongside his cart. 
Men remained, with the horses and the camels 
lying down, all jolly and happy. 

On the move again as soon as the cart came 
up, and camped on Mr. James' Run, Kanowie. 
Did not go up to the house, but for the first time 
erected tents in a paddock, and all turned in after 
a good supper. But, alas ! man proposes, and 
God disposes ; for all had to turn out almost as 
soon as they had got between the blankets, to go 
off after the horses and camels, as there was the 
greatest row with them possible, as the camels 
had got amongst the horses and started them off 
at score. The night too was rather dark, and, 
dear reader, you may imagine it was no sinecure 
to go after them, tumbling down holes and over 
stones, logs, etc. However, after a long hunt, 
found and brought them all back but one, which 
we supposed had been beaten by the savage 
fellows, and thinking discretion the better part of 
valour, had bolted. Brought back the tidings to 
McKinlay, who said it could not be helped. All 
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glad enough to turn in again this time, and with 
more success, as no accident occurred any more 
that night. 

Up* early and two or three sent after the mis- 
sing camel. He was found some eight or ten 
miles on the road, going quietly along in his 
hobbles. He was soon caught and brought back. 
This little freak of (Mr. Cassim) the camel de- 
tained us here all day, as he did not arrive at the 
camp till nearly 4 p.m. 

25th. Off in the morning on the road for 
Maranaric, and camped without tents. The cart, 
as usual, not up to-night. One of the fellows 
with a native black went after the camels, just to 
see where they were, as it was rather scrubby, 
when the wicked one (Siva) rushed at the 
two men and made them go for their lives, 
scrambling over logs and stumps and stones, 
much to the enjoyment of those in camp, who 
were watching their eccentric movements. Here 
it was necessary to walk about four miles to the 
station for supper — pleasant that after the day's 
work. 

26th. Camels this morning not to be found, 
the horses and cart proceed without them to the 
camp at Lower Pekuna, a very nice one, there 
being an old shepherd's hut close by with a good 
well of water. Turned off the road some way to 
camp here on account of the water. Began forth- 
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with to demolish the old hut and get logs on the 
fire, which soon was blazing away in grand style. 
The pots were quickly on and the supper got 
ready, to which ample justice was done. The 
camels did not come in till nearly 9 p.m., the men 
having been delayed from not finding them for 
several hours, and from their having had again a 
good general fight on the road. The two men 
with them were very nearly done up from fatigue 
in walking the stage, which was a long one, and 
running all over the country in the first place to 
catch these animals. However, a good supper and 
a sound sleep recruited them, and in the morning 
they were all right again. 

Stayed here all day, Mr. McKinlay trying 
to buy some bullocks for the cart instead of the 
horses, the bullocks being more able to tackle 
the heavy roads. Here all the men took advan- 
tage of the spell and fine weather, and a general 
wash of all the clothes took place. 

27th. Off again to-day for Price Morris Place, 
and camped there on a gentle rise, the weather 
very cold and wet. Pitched tents and got as 
cozy as circumstances would permit. This was a 
very bleak dirty camp. Here Wylde got a tremen- 
dous kick on his breast, fortunately rather high, 
so he did not feel it so much. It was a most 
wretched night, cold and raining, and the tents 
all blowing about. 

a 
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28th. A long day's stage to-day, and after a 
bad night very trying for all. Nothing of im- 
portance occurred to-day, but everything " went 
merry as the marriage bell." 

29th. Start this morning after a good night. 
And here a new hand in the shape of a native 
joined the expedition ; Frank by name, and not a 
bad sort of fellow ; speaks English well and rides 
well. He will be of great use. Here at Wirran- 
dery the hostess was very kind to one or two who 
were in early — tea and cakes, with the invariable 
damper and mutton of every Australian sheep- 
station, being the order of the day. 

30th. Left here for a very pretty place called 
Willow Creek. The camp was really picturesque. 
Did not arrive here till late, and off again very 
early in the morning. There are some copper 
mines here, and report speaks well of them. And 
here another black fellow was added to the store ; 
one of the roughest specimens of the genus homo 
you would see in a day's march, even in Australia ; 
hair long and matted. The miners had rigged 
him out with some old clothes much too large for 
him, and a wild-looking specimen " Jack "pre- 
sented. The good people at Wirrandery call it 
eleven miles to Willow Creek ; it is twenty-three 
good English miles, as all tried the distance when 
in camp. Supper as usual, alfresco. 

31st. Left Willow Creek early in the morning 
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for Warcowei, under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Roe, a jolly good fellow. As usual, the cart 
in a fix, and could not be extricated ; the driver 
rode into "Warcowie about 4 p.m. for assistance ; so 
immediately some of the party mounted, and rode 
out for that purpose. The business took a long 
time to do ; it was quite dark when finished, so 
determined to camp there for the night, and pro- 
ceed to the station in the morning. Middleton, 
however, rode in for something to eat and drink, 
and returned about 8 p.m., when three or four re- 
mained in charge of the cart, and Middleton and 
Davis returned to the station with all the horses, 
leaving the bullocks. Mr. McKinlay did not 
accompany the party to the station, as he was 
away in another direction to buy some bullocks. 

Sept. 1st and 2nd. Remained at Warcowie, 
waiting for McKinlay. Pitched tents and did not 
trouble the good people at the station any more. 
McKinlay arrived, and was unsuccessful in his 
attempt to get more bullocks. 

8rd. Again on the move this morning; the 
horses were not to be found ; the camels, however, 
led the way to Mr. George Marchant's station, 
Perriwallia. Found him and several neighbours 
mustering cattle. All hospitality ; gave us any- 
thing he had. As the camels were in long before 
the rest, and all the grub was with the horses, and 
they did not arrive till late at night, after this 
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first arrival I had turned in for the night. Mr. 
Marchant let McKinlay have what bullocks ho 
required. 

Mh. Start this morning for another out-station 
of Mr. Marchant's, Yudnapunda ; a long delay on 
the way occasioned again by the cart. The men 
with the camels stop several times, and once three 
or four hours, much to their annoyance ; and when 
they did come up they brought word that one of 
the camels was to return to the cart with Mr. 
McKinlay' s blankets, as, honibile dictu, the cart 
had both shafts broken and could come no further, 
and Mr. McKinlay had determined to fit it with a 
pole for bullocks. This, of course, would take 
some time, as he had to send a considerable dis- 
tance, to Mr. Frank Marchant's station, Areola, 
for the iron-work for the cart. Hodgkinson started 
with the camel, and Davis took on the other three. 
The devil's own work to get the wild one packed ; 
he kept rolling off his load. Had they not ma- 
naged to get the " Rarey strap " on him, and so 
keep him down, he never would have been packed, 
and very likely some accident would have happened. 
He is a real varmint. Arrived, however, with the 
three, after a good deal of trouble, at Yudnapunda 
hut, where all the horsemen were regaling them- 
selves with mutton and damper. Quickly un- 
loaded, and joined them. 

Stopped here till the morning of the 10th, 
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when Mr. McKinlay arrived with the cart all put 
to rights, and here we first met Mr. Jacobs, of 
Parallanah, a station some way farther up, and 
where he has invited the party to call en route. 

10th. Off this night ta Belcrackna Creek; 
rather pretty some part of the way ; had to sleep 
for the first time without water ; turned in about 
10 o'clock, after a long stirring march. 

11th. Proceed now to Willielpa, one of Mr. 
Chambers' stations, over which reigns supreme a 
certain Mr. Tom Coffin, quite a character in his 
way, and quite a curiosity to look at, with very 
long yellow hair, and nose to match. Fell in with 
a native well on the march, in which was a dead 
dog, but we drank the water, and thought it 
splendid. Who was that general of old who said 
that the river in which hundreds of the enemy 
were floating about was the best water he ever 
tasted ? Tom produced milk, bread, and butter, 
things we had not tasted for some time. 

12th. The next stage was Chambers' Creek, 
some twenty-five miles from Tom Coffin's, which 
we left the following morning for John's Creek ; 
thence to McTaggart's station, passing through 
Mr. McCullum's on the way. 

13<&. At Mr. McCullum's station Mr. McKin- 
lay procured the services of a bullock-driver, 
and bought his team from him. Ned Palmer was 
the beau ideal of a bullock-driver; hardy, devil- 
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may-care, good-tempered, could swear as none 
but bullock-drivers can, and a very pleasant little 
fellow he was during the rest of the journey, and 
could spin his yarn with the best, and it lost 
nothing by his telling it. But to return to the 
track, McTaggart was very hospitable, and wel- 
comed the party heartily. 

lbth. Made tracks now for Jacob's station, 
the gentleman last seen at Yudnapunda station. 
At this station, Parallanah, are many Aborigines 
about half-tamed. Here you might see a man 
with a cap on, and nothing else, or perhaps a tail- 
coat only, the women with a blanket or piece 
of cloth just thrown over their shoulders. But 
this is only just at the station ; as soon as 
they arrive at their whirlies, off goes everything, 
and they appear strictly in a state of nature — 
unadorned, but whether it may be considered 
adorned the most in this case, I leave for abler 
hands to decide. This tribe is ugly in the extreme, 
and badly made. 

Stopped here till the morning of the 20th, 
making, mending, and repairing, etc. ; and about 
10 p.m. started on course. To-day Hodgkinson 
killed a fine kangaroo with Davis's revolver (a very 
fine weapon by Colt) ; it was certainly forty yards 
off. Distance travelled to-day about twenty-two 
miles. 

21st. Arrived at Parabandara. Fine water, 
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which was procured from some rocks above the 
camp. Left this camp tolerably early, but could 
not find the camels for some time ; Davis found 
them, and returned just in time to find every pot 
and pan packed, and the cook oblivious of his 
existence. Pleasant, with a fourteen miles' stretch 
before you. I am afraid he made use of some col- 
loquial expletives. 

22nd. Now off for Blanchewater. This station 
is the last, or was last year, where the white man 
dwells permanently ; here also were some of the 
Aborigines — ugly enough, and of anything but a 
sweet-smelling savour; the men have their front 
teeth knocked out, denoting that they have 
arrived at the age of manhood. 

Here are taken in the stores — tobacco, sugar, 
tea, flour, horseshoes, soap, etc., etc., etc., too 
numerous to mention, enough for six months. 
Here Hodgkinson takes his place as second in 
command, as he appeared shortly after on his 
charger ; it was the general opinion that he should 
have booked an inside place. Middleton takes his 
place with the camels. The stores had been sent 
up to Port Augusta, and thence per bullock dray 
to Blanchewater. Some of the flour had been 
spoiled by coming in contact with some paraflSne 
oil. This flour was left behind, and Mr. Dean, the 
overseer, kindly provided us with some instead. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BLANCHEWATEE TO THE DEPOT, LAKE BUCHANAN. 

Editor's Remarks — Start from Blanchewater — The Outfit — 
A Desert : Two of the Party nearly Lost — Arrival and 
Halt at Lake Hope or Pando — Many Natives, Friendly 
— Lakes Camel, Poole, and Siva, or Perigundi — Rumours 
of a White Man having died at Cooper's Creek — Lake 
Buchanan, or Cudgeecudgeena — October 18th, McKinlay 
starts for Cooper's Creek. 

The expedition now quits the furthest of the 
pastoral stations, Mr. Baker's, called Blanche- 
water. The travellers do not immediately enter 
upon uninhabited wilds, for after two days' march 
and twenty-seven miles of progress, they are only 
at one of Mr. Baker's out-stations, thus giving us 
some idea of the extent occasionally necessary to 
an Australian squattage in parts where the country 
is poor, and subject for most of the summer to 
those excessive droughts that altogether suspend 
the growth of pasture. From Blanchewater, for 
about fifty miles to Pando or Lake Hope, the 
country was so sterile and water so scarce, that 
all the animals suffered more or less, and ten days 
were spent at the lake in recruiting. 
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About Lake Hope commences a country of a 
different and rather remarkable kind. We may- 
call it the lake district. The soil is generally 
clayey, hard and baked in hot dry weather, but 
only requiring rain to cover it with grass, which 
in many parts is most luxuriant. This is particu- 
larly the case with hollow parts of the surface, 
natural indentations apparently, which, with ade- 
quate rains, are converted into temporary lakes, 
and at other times are so many natural meadows 
luxuriant with long grass. Occasionally the soil 
is impregnated with saline or bitter particles, 
which are not tasted when the lakes are fresh 
filled by the rain, but which after a large evapo- 
ration render the diminished waters quite un- 
drinkable. The rate of evaporation in these open 
plains, under a hot sun, and in the strong winds 
that often sweep the surface, is almost incredible. 
The party go on to Lake Buchanan, where a 
dep6t is formed for some time, until some addi- 
tional provisions are brought up by a detachment 
sent back for that purpose, and Mr. McKinlay 
has made his proposed search for Burke's missing 
expedition. Here he is already in the latitude of 
Cooper's Creek, and about sixty miles to the west- 
ward of it. 

They are now in a region that seems full of 
the aboriginal natives, and in fact full of life of 
every kind, where water, that great and pre- 
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cariously supplied requisite of Australia, is abun- 
dant. The lakes seem full of fish, even when 
from their shallow appearance they can hardly be 
supposed to have water permanently. Mr. McKin- 
lay subsequently alludes to the natives catching in 
these lakes or the creeks connected with them, the 
cat-fish of the Murray and the nombre of the 
Darling, as well as the brown perch, and what he 
thought a small cod. The natives were generally 
friendly, excepting on the occasion of Mr. McKin- 
lay's search excursion to Lake Massacre, which we 
shall come to in another chapter. We leave Mr. 
Davis to tell of the everlasting troubles with the 
quadrupeds of the expedition's diversified mena- 
gerie. 

Sept 24*th, 1861. Left Blanchewater this morn- 
ing, and proceeded to a small creek some few 
miles further on. And now we are fairly off; 
no more haunts of civilized man 1 Let the gentle 
and I trust patient reader take his parallel ruler, 
scale, and protractor, and accompany us to the 
Leichhardt River. Down it also for 100 miles if 
he pleases, then through or over — or by any other 
means he chooses to adopt — the Burdekin ranges, 
including a swim through waters where alliga- 
tors most do congregate, and on to Port Denison ; 
thence in that terrible smack, " Ben Bolt," twenty- 
five days to Rockhampton, 300 miles only, with 
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nothing to eat but bottled porter. Those gentle- 
men from " Heligo's Isle," had a cheerfiil trip, in 
point of fact a yachting excursion, in comparison, 
Hyperion to a satyr ; but as Sairey Gamp justly 
observes, " I never likes to protigipate," so I will 
now my round unvarnished tale deliver. 

25th. Our stock consists of twenty-four horses, 
twelve bullocks, one hundred sheep, and last, 
though not least, four camels : had we taken the 
sage advice of our clerical friend who left us for the 
Burra, our stock would also have been added to, 
in the shape of fowls, which he told Mr. McKin- 
lay would add greatly to our comfort, as we should 
then be able to obtain new laid eggs for breakfast. 
Of course we must wait in the desert adiile the 
said fowls were nidifying, horses and camels 
already packed. Fancy explorers who expect to 
meet with no end of difficulties, bothering them- 
selves with fowls ! 

Accompanied now by Mr. Elder and Mr. 
Stuckey, who was the first to explore beyond this 
as far as Lake Hope, to which lake we are now 
bound. Cracks of the stock whip, and clouds of 
dust denote a mob of cattle for the station ; no 
doubt some of the men who were driving them 
looked on us as for the last time. It was a dreary 
walk for the men with the camels, a great part of 
the way through sand. Mr. McKinlay, with camels 
and sheep, arrived at a small creek with some 
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large water-holes in it at 5-30. The horses were 
nowhere to be seen, which is very annoying. They 
had mistaken the creek that Mr. McKinlay in- 
tended camping at, and continued travelling until 
nightfall, when they came to a halt, and had some 
difficulty in unpacking one or two of the horses, 
and the night dark. Start and arrive at Mr. 
Baker's out-station, Toonkitchen. Mr. McKinlay 
with the camels, arrived also about 4 p.m., the cart 
at nightfall. 

26th. On the following morning two horses got 
into a deep creek and hobbled they were at the 
time ; got them out however, and packed and pro- 
ceeded to the last hut in the settled districts, 
Manawankanina, distance about sixteen miles. 

27th. Made an early start across the Fifty Miles' 
Desert, and there certainly could not have been 
found a more appropriate name. We travelled 
twenty-five miles the first day. Each man one 
quart of water, which we had in leather bags and 
tin canteens on the camels and horses, the re- 
mainder we buried for the bullocks when they 
came up next morning. Our leader remained 
behind with the bullocks, their driver, and two 
blacks. Had to watch the horses all night, or 
they would certainly have rambled in search of 
water. When at length they did see it, in they 
went, packs and all, and we were all parched with 
thirst travelling over nothing but hot sand. The 
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sheep came in the morning early, and shortly after 
Mr. McKinlay came in with the bullocks, minus 
one, who went mad and rushed at Peter, a native, 
and had it not been for the canteen on his back, 
his doom was sealed. We were obliged to leave 
the bullock in the desert, but whether he ever re- 
turned to the settled districts or no, remains in 
obscurity. After the bullocks had refreshed them- 
selves with a good long drink and plenty to eat, 
they, with Bell and Peter, returned to join the 
cart, which they came up with early the following 
morning. 

28th. We had filled the mussocks ready for a 
start at daylight, and the four camels laden 
with water started at 5 a.m., Middleton and 
Hodgkinson in charge. They delivered their loads, 
and intended returning again, but unfortunately 
lost the tracks; and, after wandering about for 
two days, became so much exhausted, and the 
weather so frightfully hot, not having had a taste 
of water during that time, that death seemed 
inevitable. They took some loads off the camels 
which they had taken from the cart to lighten the 
beasts, and lashed themselves on their backs, 
which eventually turned out to be the means of 
saving their lives ; for when these animals found 
themselves free, they immediately turned their 
tails southward, and after travelling all night our 
two companions' eyes were greeted with the sight 
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of a beautiful sheet of water. They unlashed them- 
selves, and when the camels arrived at the lake 
they jumped off and rolled into the water. After 
they had quenched their thirst, some natives came 
and brought them some fish, and treated them 
very kindly, and one accompanied them to our 
camp, about six or seven miles, and very happy 
indeed we were to see them return, for great 
doubts were entertained of ever seeing them 
again. Very weak and ill they looked ; McKinlay 
out all the morning in search of them, and rejoiced 
he was to find them stretched out in the tent, and 
gradually improving. 

We had meanwhile safely found our way to this 
water, Lake Hope, where we halted some time to 
recruit. Hodgkinson found himself so much im- 
proved that he and Davis started after the stores 
that had been left behind, and returned in the even- 
ing, having succeeded in finding the camel tracks. 
Had these stores been lost, we should have missed 
them very much — some 200 lb. of bacon, etc., 
which came in very handy afterwards. The natives 
who showed our missing comrades the way to the 
camp were rewarded — tomahawk, blanket, etc. 
Middleton slowly recovering. 

Oct 8th. Lake Hope abounds in fish, and any 
quantity of wild fowl. Took the shoes off the 
horses, and stuffed pack-saddles afresh, started 
from Pando Lake Camp, at 9'20, and found another 
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beautiful lake (Camel, see illustration), named by 
Mr. McKinlay. 

9th. Went round the western side of the lake. 
Peter and Sambo absconded after getting shirts, 
etc. ; had to retrace our steps, having mistaken 
the dry top of a creek for a lake. Started about 
7 a.m. and crossed creek. 

11th. Mr. McKinlay started on the 11th with 
two camels, Mr. Middleton, and a native, with 
provisions and water, for whites said to be in the 
interior ; they saw about 200 natives, apparently 
friendly. Horses rambled away about ten miles 
but were brought back again intheafternoon. Short 
hobbled them and went to roost. Shifted camp in 
the morning to better water, which the leader has 
named Poole's Pond, after Bobby Poole, one of the 
party. Plenty of natives about, but quite friendly. 
Wild ducks in numbers. Sewed a couple of 
sheepskins on the packs to prevent them from 
chafing. The skins, as we killed the sheep, came 
in very useful. 

12th. Two of the bullocks missing ; the driver 
went after them, and did not return till late the 
following day ; they had gone back as far as Lake 
Hope. The water at the lake Mr. McKinlay 
found while he was out scouring the country is 
very bad indeed, in fact almost undrinkable ; for- 
tunately we had some other in our canteens. Water 
the horses from a canvas trough, as the sides of 
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the lake were too boggy for them to go in. We 
did not finish till 9 p.m. 

13th. Bullocks having again strayed we 
spelled on the 13th. Mr. McKinlay and Mr. 
Hodgkinson went out scouting, and returned 
about 4 p.m. 

14th. Lake "Siva/ 5 named after the fierce 
camel, or " Perigundi" Lake, the native name. In 
the afternoon natives, both men and women, came 
to our camp, and were curious to see anything 
there ; but on their departure we discovered that 
an axe was missing. 

15th. This evening the watch (which was 
regularly kept) was surprised by a native coming 
to the camp alone ; and what, reader, would you 
imagine was the cause of his midnight trip ? Only 
to bring back the axe that one of his tribe had 
stolen. The old man then quietly took leave, 
saying he would return in the morning. His 
name was Mooticlina, esto perpetua ! Henceforth 
we must not say that there is no honour among 
the aborigines, 

l&th. In the morning some natives came near 
the camp, and presently the old man arrived. Mr. 
McKinlay gave the women some beads and fish- 
hooks, which pleased them much ; to the old man 
for his honesty a tomahawk, a thing more prized 
by these children of the desert than any other. 
Started, passing north-west of lake. Cleared the 
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timber that surrounds it and commenced ascending 
sand hills very soft, high, and steep, then through 
flooded flats with box and polygonum. Distance 
travelled about eight and a half miles to Kierie 
Creek, and camped at water-hole. (Name " Wan- 
tula Depdt.") 

17th. Remained here to-day, preparing for 
Mr. McKinlay's start for Cooper's Creek, where, 
as the black fellows say, " white man sit down " 
(die). They take with them stores, and some 
little creature comforts, in case they find the poor 
fellow alive, such as arrowroot, coffee, chocolate, 
etc. Mr. McKinlay takes the four camels with 
him, also two men and a native, who seems to 
know all about the "white fellow." Here we 
opened the store of recuperated sausages, 200 lb., 
and found them, to our sorrow, nearly all bad, 
one tin quite rotten and had to be thrown away 
there and then. We missed them much, as the 
sequel will show. The remainder we have hung 
on lines, hoping they might improve by the pro- 
cess. Thermometer to-day 122°. 

18th. Mr. McKinlay and party before-men- 
tioned off this morning, to find the truth of the 
report of the native, and whether the white man 
was still alive ; and they take with them our best 
wishes for their success of course. 

We must take from McKinlay* s journal as the 
writer was not personally with him (be it known 
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that it is with his permission), but the book would 
not be complete were we to omit any incident that 
occurred during the journey. We will now leave 
the detachment under McKinlay and proceed with 
a short detail of what took place in the interim. 

After the party left us, we remained at Kierie 
Creek, expecting to remain there as a dep6t camp 
till Mr. McKinlay's return. Lots of natives 
camped here on our arrival, but left with the 
detachment, and we saw no more of them till the 
following afternoon, when a " lubra " ( English, a 
wife) arrived with a letter from the leader, order- 
ing us to go to a lake about nine or ten miles fur- 
ther on. She was accompanied by tjiree or four 
lubras and several men, and appeared as friendly 
as possible. 

Being too late to proceed there to-night, got 
everything ready for an early start in the morn- 
ing ; and glad we were of it, for McKinlay had 
ordered us to clear all the bushes away round the 
camp for the space of two or three hundred yards, 
and with the thermometer at 124°, I think, dear 
reader, you will coincide with me, when I say we 
were delighted to have to move camp to a fine 
lake, as the next intended dep6t was represented 
to be. 

A magnificent night, the moon shining as if 
she were idle, or had nothing else to do, and the 
clear blue of the Australian sky; all Nature 
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seemed to be at rest except ourselves. We woke 
the echoes of the night with many a song of home, 
and love, and blighted hopes. 

20th. Strike camp, with the natives for our 
guides, at 5 a.m., thermometer 59° in the tent. We 
started at 7.30 a.m. ; we crossed a succession of 
sand hills, afterwards well-grassed, flooded flats, 
and arrived at Cudgeecudgeena, about 10 a.m., pass- 
ing a dry lake in our way. Mr. McKinlay has called 
this Lake Cudgeecudgeena, " Lake Buchanan," 
after Mr. Buchanan, of Anlaby, the gentleman who 
showed us such kindness on the way out, and a 
small hill, on the south-west side of it, he has 
named "Anlaby," after Mr. Buchanan's station. 

The day was fearfully hot, the dry, hot sand 
piercing the boots of those who were obliged to 
walk; it was fearful, and made one and all of us unfit 
for work : nevertheless we were obliged to build 
a sheep-yard, and, the timber not being very close, 
it proved a much longer job than we approved of. 
Quite knocked up, and too tired to put the tents 
up, slept with mother earth for our bed, and the 
canopy of heaven for our tent. We kept watch, 
however, but each man was right glad when his 
two hours' guard was over. 

Lake Cudgeecudgeena is very pretty from our 
camp, the water beautifully clear, with belts of 
timber all round ; the pelican, ducks, geese, and 
other water-fowls, are here in thousands on its 
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bosom. Rising above the timber, opposite our 
tents, are seen sand hills covered with salt-bushes. 
On the south-west rises Anlaby Hill ; it is a pretty- 
spot. Perhaps, reader, it appears pretty to us 
after so much desert, and only a little pool or so. 
Here is an immense sheet of water, ten to fifteen 
miles round ; place yourself in our position, and 
perhaps then you would appreciate it as we did. 

This is to be our depdt camp, and we shall 
remain here some time, how long we cannot say, 
till Mr. McKinlay comes back from his trip to find 
the "White fellow what sit down along water." 
This word the natives use almost indiscriminately. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CAMP LIFE AT THE DEPOT. 

Editor's precis— October 22nd, Shooting Sports— 23rd, Ex- 
treme Heat and Cold — 24th, McKinlay's Return from 
Cooper's Creek — 28th, Party sent back for more Supplies 
— 30th, Wild Dogs and Poisoned Baits — November 1st, 
Visits of Natives — 10th, Jerking Mutton — 17th, Rumours 
of White People at Cooper's Creek— 27th, Well-digging 
— 29th, Return of Party with Supplies — Bring News of 
Burke and Wills' Fate. — December 2nd, McKinlay goes 
to Cooper's Creek — 11th, McKinlay's Return — 16th, 
Ready for start Northward. 

Mb. McKinlay had been on the look-out for a site 
suitable for a camp or dep6t, with the view of the 
expedition making a halt for a considerable time, 
while he went in search of the missing party of 
Burke and Wills. The banks of Perigundi or 
Lake Siva, which they had passed were not 
suitable, owing to their boggy character. " One 
of the camels got bogged, and narrowly escaped." 
Cudgeecudgeena, or Lake Buchanan, was more 
promising, and in the prospect of a long stay, 
presented abundance of grass and clover. The 
water, however, was all but dried up, a few inches 
only being around the margin. After some search 
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they came to a water-hole called Wantula, and 
there established the Wantula Depot, where our 
author and others of the party enjoyed themselves 
with such resources as were within reach, and to 
such limited extent as a very chequered climate 
would permit. 

The high temperatures recorded by Mr. Davis 
were occasionally those "in the sun," which of 
course are not much of a guide to the actual 
heat of the air, but in general they are " shade 
temperatures " to all intents and purposes to 
those who endured them either within the tent 
or outside under the scanty shelter, but where 
the air near the ground was heated by the baked 
and burning soil. There was cold too as well as 
heat. For example, " 13th Nov. Weather quite 
cool and pleasant to-day, and in the afternoon 
cold." And again the next day, " Thermometer 
at 5 a.m. only 54°. Rather cold in the night 
watch. Greatcoats in request." 

Mr. McKinlay's expeditions to Lake Massacre 
and Cooper's Creek, we shall give in the next 
chapter, as taken from his report made to the 
Colonial Government. Mr. Davis continues : — 

Oct. 21st Here is most splendid feed for our 
horses, bullocks, and all the stock, and from the 
quantity of wild fowl, we may say also for men ; 
and many a goose, duck, etc., will lose the mem- 
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bers of his mess to add to the comfort of 
ours. 

I must here digress a little, and tell the 
reader what rations were allowed us per week, so 
that as we go on he may see how we go down in the 
scale (I don't wish to pun on such a serious sub- 
ject) as we proceeded on our journey. Each man 
per week : sugar 2 lb., tea 4 oz., flour 8 lb., mutton 
and bacon as much as we liked. Saved flour, but 
nothing else ; sugar was gone before the week 
was out often. 

22nd. We shot sixteen ducks fit for an alder- 
man's table (he is proverbially a good judge). 
They were of several kinds, the common, the wood 
duck, and various descriptions of teal. If it was 
not a jolly supper, I don't know what constitutes 
one ; but oh ! for a glass or a dozen of " Arthur,' ' 
or Byass, or Alsopp, or Bass, for the ducks to swim 
in. Notwithstanding this hiatus valde deflensus 
in the repast, I don't think that just then any 
one had a care, or wished for a more jovial 
evening than this, for we sung ourselves to 
roost. 

23rd. Awfully hot day, and no wind to help 
us. We read to-day the story of poor Kennedy's 
sad exploring expedition. Poor fellow ! perhaps 
we may all of us share the same fate as his com- 
panions, who all died or were killed, like himself, 
on their perilous journey, with the exception of a 
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black fellow. Watch kept all night ; natives close 
at hand. 

24th. Very cool the first part of to-day. Mr. 
McKinlay returned about 2*30 from Lake Kad- 
hiberri, called by him "Lake Massacre." (His 
account of this expedition will be found in the 
next chapter.) 

25th. Camp Lake Buchanan. General orders 
to-day for a party to proceed to Blanchewater 
with the despatches for government and home. 
Small remains of the dead, hair, etc., taken from 
the grave at Kadhiberri. 

26th. All to-day in camp ; some reading, others 
writing to their friends letters to be posted at 
Blanchewater by the party now preparing to start. 

27th. Preparing for the departure of our lads 
for Blanchewater — Wylde, Bell, and Hodgkinson, 
with a native (" Jack") ; they will start to-morrow, 
carrying despatches, and also to bring up some 
more stores. 

28th. Our party off for another look at the 
settled districts ; they go with twelve pack-horses 
and four saddle, sixteen in all. The weather very 
sultry and close. Mr. McKinlay says there will 
be a storm. About 7 p.m., it was as black as mid- 
night ; at 9 p.m. a regular westerly gale. All hands 
turned out ; but our little canvas camp was soon 
flying in all directions. The tents we tried to peg 
down as fast as a peg drew, but all to no use, 
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they were soon blown down ; then came lightning 
and thunder, and during the flashes could be des- 
cried hats, trousers, gaiters, shirts, taking their 
private airing by themselves, and McKinlay hold- 
ing on by his tent-pole, " There go my trousers I" 
" There goes my hat I" sings out another, and so 
on. Had I the pencil of " Crowquill," or the 
world-known "George," I might scratch that 
scene; and although shivering with cold and wet we 
could not help laughing, the picture was too ludi- 
crous. It soon came to an end, then we tried to 
settle ourselves somehow or other, but, oh, so wet ! 

It was of no use trying to put up the tents, for 
they were rent to atoms, and so dark was it that 
we could not have found a peg for the life of us ; 
so we got out our blankets as well as we could 
from the debris, and made a camp outside, under 
the lee of the sheep pen. We were soon asleep in 
our damp beds, and it continued to rain nearly 
till 12 o'clock. 

29th. Called by Mr. McKinlay to loose camels, 
when we managed to get some blankets from the 
camp, feeling rather miserable. However the 
morning was beautifully fine, and soon put life into 
us. Oh ! for some thing or other said each of us ; 
rum, shrub, or whiskey, brandy-spider or sherry- 
cobbler. We remained cleaning arms, for they 
were in a frightful state from last night's storm. 

30th. Plenty of work to-day, mending and 
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repairing the damaged tents, putting them up, 
and drying all our goods, etc. The only thing 
dry was the nest of stores covered with tarpaulin. 
Laid some poisoned baits for the wild dogs. Flies 
here by thousands, ants millions; flies in soup 
and the ants in the tea. It is too bad, I was going 
to say terrible ; in a spoonful of soup you would 
get, I will not say how many — for fear the reader 
might think I was telling a traveller's tale — but 
this I must and will say, that if you stopped you 
would get no soup at all, for they (the flies) came 
in as fast as you could take them out. 

31s£. All of us employed in various ways to 
make our stay here comfortable, as we shall re- 
main till the party returns from Blanchewater, 
probably more than six weeks. Three of the 
poisoned baits taken, and found two wild dogs 
quite dead, and we also lost our own dog Wallace ; 
he must have got hold of one of the baits which 
had not been taken up, or else one must have 
fallen from the stump of the tree where they were 
placed for safety ; he died about 5 p.m., and was 
buried in a clump of trees a little south of our 
camp, the first, and I trust the last, of Mr. 
McKinlay's party. 

To-day we plant a lot of seeds — melon, peach, 
plum, and apricot, also some pumpkin. I hope 
they will grow, as they will be a boon to any poor 
fellows who may follow us. 
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Nov. 1st Our old native friend came into 
camp to-day quite unexpectedly; he did not 
know how he would be received, but being a use- 
ful fellow, Mr. McKinlay spoke to him in rather a 
jocular way, and he was himself again very shortly. 
A westerly wind to-day, and very cold; we 
thought perhaps Mr. Bullenjani would be up to 
some of his sly tricks, and be only a spy to see if 
he could catch us napping, but if he did come 
with malice aforethought, he was done, as the 
watch has strict orders to note all the movements 
of this chap. 

2nd. Mr. McKinlay left us to-day for a short 
time, and went out on horseback to see if he could 
mak^ out any water to the east or west of our 
present position. He came on a fine creek north- 
west. Mr. Bullenjani left us again to-day, with 
promises to be back again to-morrow ; we shall 
see if he keeps his word. On Mr. McKinlay' s 
return he reported having seen fresh tracks of 
natives within 300 or 400 yards of our camp, 
showing that there had been something in the 
wind with the sable gentry ; the good watch kept 
over our ally, however, prevented his giving the 
signal for attack, which I now think they had 
thought feasible. Had such a thing occurred, I 
fear they would have had to sing the " Darkey's 
Lament," for our little Terry's breech-loaders 
would have told on them, and many would have 
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been food for the crows. Mr. McKinlay found on 
his travels to-day some horse-dung, very old, some 
little distance from our camp. Who has been here 
with horses ? And one of our fellows, the cook, 
getting wood, found a bottle-strap very old and 
rotten. No signs, however, of any camp of white 
men here. 

5th. Guy's day in the wilds of Australia ! 
How we talked of what would be done at home, 
of rockets, crackers, and pocketsful of squibs ; and 
visions of Vauxhall and Cremorne appeared to our 
mental vision, an agreeable relief to the eternal 
gum trees. 

Many natives visited us to-day, all having their 
front teeth knocked out. Two of our men shot 
twelve birds — ducks and waterfowls. The natives 
who came over had an invitation from our 
chief to dine, which they accepted with seeming 
pleasure, and did ample justice to roast mutton, 
damper, and blood pudding. The blood of every 
sheep was caught and made into a pudding with 
rice, pepper, and salt, and very good they are ; it 
is also used by us to put into the soup, it thickens 
it and gives it a good colour. 

6th. Fearfully dull to-day ; nothing doing after 
8 a.m.; worse than a soldier's life in barracks, 
there you can get books from the regimental 
library. Mr. McKinlay has a few books, such as 
the " Travels of Leichhardt," and " Stokes' Dis- 
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coveries in the Rattlesnake.' * We had also a few 
pictorial newspapers; had we the courage per- 
haps we might have been able to put up a small 
library, but as it is we are all thrown on our own 
resources. Wind east. Out after ducks this 
afternoon, but could not get near them. We all 
weighed ourselves, having nothing better to do, 
and found that most of us had lost considerably. 
Mr. McKinlay lost two stones, Davis twenty 
pounds, Kirby sixteen pounds, Wylde eight 
pounds, Middleton four pounds, but strange to 
say the bullock-driver had gained four pounds ; 
perhaps this may be accounted for by his having 
done the duty of cook for some time, as cooks 
generally do get fat ; and another thing, he had 
been on the roads for years, and was able to 
stand the hard life we were leading. 

7th. To-day we got up a revolver match, Poole 
v. Middleton, distance fifty yards, Mr. McKinlay 
umpire, who did all in his power to keep us em- 
ployed, lending us his books and getting up rifle 
matches to pass the time pleasantly, keeping away 
blue devils ; three shots each this match, at 10$. a 
shot. The shooting would pass muster, but 
Middleton proving himself the best man, Poole 
was not satisfied, but challenged him to a second 
contest, when Middleton again was the winner ; 
when Mr. McKinlay took his revolver, and put all 
three bullets within an inch of the bull's eye, 
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clearly showing that he was the best shot of the 
lot, and he commenced chafing Middleton and 
Poole until they were glad when the cook called out 
" Supper." No sport to-day, nothing shot. Every 
appearance of rain. 

8th. Mr. McKinlay left us this morning to 
look at the country to the east. We were visited 
during his absence by a lot of natives, old friends 
from Lake Siva ; did not let them come into the 
camp, but gave them a fire-stick to make their 
own fire some 300 yards away. One or two got 
talking to them by signs, for it is impossible for 
us to understand a word they say, nor could they 
understand us. We surprised them much with a 
revolver, firing off the six barrels one after another 
as fast as possible. They looked at it when offered 
them, but would not touch it ; what they thought 
of it of course we could not tell, but they talked 
very fast among themselves, and by their actions 
seemed to look upon the pistol as a wonderful 
machine. It reminded me of some of the hill 
tribes in India, who for the first time saw a steam- 
engine at work, and after they had danced round 
the place for some time, they fell down and wor- 
shipped it. 

9th. Many natives coming about our camp and 
very friendly with our black fellow, who is taking 
care of the sheep on the other side of the lake. 

Mr. McKinlay returned to-day very much 
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knocked up, having had no water or food since he 
left (twenty-four hours) ; his horse failed him, and 
I certainly never saw one so done up and so fallen 
away in so short a time. He was seventeen hands 
high, and from his appearance you would have 
imagined he would have held out much longer. 
Mr. McKinlay was looking very ill, his cheeks 
hollow, and his eyes sunk; he turned in after 
some breakfast, and drinking citric acid and water. 
He suffers also from a slight attack of dysentery. 
Weather very hot and disagreeable. Got two 
new natives to go to Cooper's Creek. 

10th. Mr. McKinlay very unwell to-day ; how- 
ever, there is plenty of medicine. Some of us also 
suffering from sore eyes, caused by those pests of 
Australia, the flies. 

We jerked some mutton yesterday, that is cut it 
in strips and dried it in the sun, and it is very nice ; 
we tasted it to-day at dinner ; it reminds one of 
the " Tasso " of the Orinoco prepared from beef, 
only it is well rubbed with salt before drying. A 
<Jay of rest to-day. Our native ally seems very 
comfortable ; he requested leave to go for a net 
to the lake, and promised to return shortly. 

11th. Fearfully hot ; thermometer 135°. Mr. 
McKinlay still continues very unwell. It is so 
very hot in the sun that most of the animals are 
in the lake, some even rolling in the water. Mr. 
McKinlay rather worse to-day. 
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12th. The wind very high last night, and 
nearly sent the tents all flying again. Mr. 
McKinlay still very unwell, but rather better. 
The flies bother the animals very much, and what 
with them and the excessive heat, they are falling 
off visibly. Obliged to throw away all the re- 
mainder of the sausages, and very sorry we are. 
We boiled them, fried them, and tried them in 
rolls, but they were too bad ; so we put them in 
a hole by the side of the lake. The bacon we got 
from Mr. Poole is first-rate; pity there is only 
such a little, as it is a good stand-by ; and fancy 
bringing all the sausages this long way only to 
bury them ! 

13th. Weather quite cool and pleasant to-day, 
and in the afternoon cold. Quite glad to get into 
the blankets when off guard at midnight. Beau- 
tiful night ; sky without a cloud. Still at Lake 
Buchanan, with little or nothing to occupy the 
mind. Mr. McKinlay gradually getting better. 
Very cold ; blue shirts over Crimean. Flies still 
teasing animals. Bullocks looking better than 
the horses ; feed round this lake splendid. 

14th. Thermometer at 5 a.m. only 54°. Fine 
weather lately; rather cold in the night-watch. 
Greatcoats in request. It is rather dreary, that 
two hours ; nothing to be heard but curlews and 
wild dogs, and your own measured tread. And 
then in fancy you go home to scenes never to be 
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enacted again, and conjure up happy faces never 
to be seen any more, and old associations — till you 
get lost in thought, and bo the night slips, or 
rather glides, away, till I rouse my relief and let 
him take a spell. But enough of this, and I should 
not have written it, only that it is very hot, and I 
am in a queer temper, 

15th. Our native friend, with two women, 
came into camp to-day, and brought another 
male native ; very friendly. They got their din- 
ners, and slept at the camp — rather cold, I should 
think, as neither man nor woman had the slightest 
covering ; the men, perhaps, with a belt of hair 
plaited round their waists. These are from Lake 
Perigundi, or Lake Siva. This new chap has a 
most hang-dog look about him ; the other native 
is not so bad-looking. The ladies, of course, quite 
nude. If they went as the Turkish women do, 
faces and all covered, it would be an improvement. 
One of them, say sixteen ; the other quite a girl, 
scarcely twelve years old. I dare say, as they 
have their lubras with them, that the men may 
remain in camp some time. 

16th. At daylight the thermometer was 63°; 
at 2 p.m. it was up to 140° ; heat intense ; no 
breeze. Some natives fishing this afternoon on 
the opposite side of the lake. One is with us, 
making a net of the rushes that abound round us. 
They use no mesh, but the first two fingers of 

I 
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their left hand answer the purpose, and they 
make a neat, tidy net. 

17th. Quite calm this morning. Read aloud 
Galton's " Art of Travel." The thermometer at 
noon was 130°; at 12-20 it was up to 164°! 
The heat was so great we could do nothing. We 
tried to sleep, but the flies prevented our burying 
our troubles in that way. Everything was hot, 
the water in the lake even. I think it was about 
the worst day any poor devils ever spent. 

A number of natives on the other side of the 
lake. Frank, our nigger, got a story out of Mr. 
Bullenjani, that there was only one white man 
killed at Kadhiberri. He says that four fellows 
came there with camels and horses, and attacked 
the blacks first; that several were killed and 
wounded, but only one white, and he was buried 
by his comrades, who then went away in the 
direction of Cooper's Creek ; that afterwards the 
natives dug him up, and eat the sinewy part of 
his legs and arms, and then reburied him, but 
not in the same grave. This seems a true tale, 
as Mr. McKinlay only found one skull, and that 
had old marks of sabre-cuts. This, in all proba- 
bility, is Grey, who is reported to have died, in 
Burke's journal, on his way down ; but there is 
no mention of any encounter with the natives ; he 
seems silent on this point. There must, however, 
have been a scrimmage there some time or other, 
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as a smashed tin pot was found, some empty 
"Eley " cartridges, and also some " Terry" rifle 
cartridges, empty too ; so I don't think there can 
be much doubt on the subject after these indica- 
tions of a fight. 

18th. This day opened fine, with very little 
wind ; the highest temperature 160° in the sun. 
We are anxiously expecting the detachment from 
Blanchewater. Any quantity of natives on the 
opposite side of the lake. We read to-day poor 
Wills' journal — or rather, that part of it up to 
Cooper's Creek ; also Wright's journal, the officer 
Mr. Burke left in charge at a place called " Bulla." 
They were interesting to us, we being one of the 
relief-parties sent out in search of Burke. Let us 
hope we may succeed better. At all events, we 
have every confidence in our leader ; for it is a 
well-admitted fact that the colonies cannot pro- 
duce a better, if as good, a bushman as McKinlay, 
and having been here so long, he is up to all the 
dodges of the natives, and knows their general 
character well. The Government could not have 
found a better man ; in fact, for a wonder, it was 
" the right man in the right place." 

19th. The weather still hot, with fine south- 
east breeze. Thunder and lightning to the 
north-west; looks as if there was rain in that 
quarter. 

20th. Last night the heat was insufferable; 
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most of us forsook the tent and took our blankets 
into the open air, which was an improvement. 
Rain brewing all round. Some heavy drops falling. 
To the west and north it seems to be raining 
heavily. Thermometer, 6 a.m., 86° ; wind strong ; 
perhaps when it lulls we may have some rain. 
The wind as hot as if it came out of a furnace. 
Our Blanchewater fellows ought to be close at 
hand, as they have now been away some twenty- 
four days. Very boisterous indeed — looks like 
rain. 

The wind was so high to-day that it actually 
drove back the water in the lake some five or 
six hundred yards. We could not make out 
what was up at first, when we discovered the 
water receding so fast from our camp. It looked 
very curious. 

21st. This morning calm and sultry, and no 
rain to disturb us last night, but the sentry in the 
middle watch called us, as he was afraid the wind 
would take the tents away again. We were all 
soon out, but the tents were too well pegged down, 
and we turned in, " all standing," in case we might 
be wanted in a hurry. 

The water in the lake has returned to its 
old mark. Thermometer at daylight 85°. Mr. 
McKinlay got a long yarn out of a native who 
came into camp yesterday, about Burke and his 
companions. He seems to have been up to 
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Cooper's Creek with him, or followed him, as he 
tells McKinlay every water they passed, and every 
place they halted at. They had been seen by this 
fellow gathering the "adoo" (or, as Burke calls 
it, " nardoo "), grinding it and preparing it for 
food ; also baking it in the ashes, as we do the 
damper. The seed is procured in almost any 
quantities in the flooded flats, by sweeping it up 
into heaps. When cooked it is not very nice, 
leaving a nasty sensation in the throat ; but it will 
sustain life for a long time. 

We had a visit from the natives to-day, some 
from the north-west, and others from west-north- 
west, from about the Stony Desert, as they speak of 
nothing but stones in that quarter. Mr. McKinlay 
distributed to them necklaces of glass beads; to one 
set he gave white beads, to the others necklaces 
of different colours, so as to distinguish one tribe 
from another. He also showed them some pajrier 
tnache figures of Tom Sayers, Uncle Tom, mon- 
keys, etc., with which they were highly delighted ; 
and when the strings were pulled, and the legs 
and arms set in motion, nothing could exceed 
their astonishment: it was quite childish. Several 
of the men had their hair and beard dyed red, and 
the hair of the head was all brought up to the top 
and tied in a knot quite on the very top. To see 
Mr. McKinlay with his white hair blowing from 
under his Scotch cap, surrounded by some 150 
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niggers — men, women, and children of all ages — 
with some of us hovering round with rifles all 
ready in case of a rise — was quite a pretty picture. 
The expression of the faces, and the positions 
they were in, was very pleasing. Had we brought 
a photographic machine to have taken their like- 
nesses, it would have been first-rate ; but, alas ! 
no such thing was thought of till it was too late. 
Mr. McKinlay and all of us often regretted that 
we had not brought one. 

Some of these men are very like those at Aden, 
with their red heads and beards, whom I dare say 
many of my readers may have seen on the overland 
trip to India or the colonies, as the steamer lies coal- 
ing in Aden harbour, diving for coins that the 
passengers throw over the side into the water, so 
clear that they often catch the sixpence before it 
gets to the bottom. A great many of these birds 
of the wilds had only one eye, and many also at 
the time they came to see us were suffering from 
ophthalmia or some other disease of the eye. Some 
were awful looking rascals, as if nothing were too 
hot or too heavy for them. The majority, how- 
ever, were fine looking fellows, jolly, sleek, and 
healthy ; and had they only known their strength, 
I fear we poor fellows would have come off second 
best. They don't seem to understand the proverb 
about unity. I suspect the little shindy at 
Kadhiberri gave them a wholesome dread of 
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Mr. McKinlay and party. They won't forget us 
in a hurry in that quarter. These chaps are 
easily managed, and Mr. McKinlay knows how 
to do it. 

The heat very great to-day — no air to speak 
of; looks like rain, only I fear it will blow over as 
before. The Blanchewater party not in yet. Mr. 
McKinlay very anxious about them. They could 
not have been able to get the quantity of provi- 
sions there, and must have gone down lower to 
Mr. Jacob's station for the stores required, or 
they would have been back by this time. 

A circumstance happened to-day which put us 
all on the qui vive. Mr. Bullenjani bolted off 
all of a sudden, and the other niggers would have 
gone but we saw him in time and collared him, 
and kept him in conversation till dark, and then 
watched him. Why he started we could not make 
out. Towards dark a lot of lubras and children 
crossed the lake and came into our camp, as if 
there was something very formidable up with 
them, but Mr. McKinlay made them go back where 
they came from. They were evidently in a great 
fright about something, but what it was we could 
not find out. 

22nd. Many native watch fires on other side 
of lake, and last night we had to keep a bright 
look-out on our watches, as something uncommon 
was certainly stirring. We all slept with our 
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arms by our side, and some slept in their clothes, 
ready to turn out at a moment's warning; and 
knowing that there were two or three hundred 
natives camped on the other side of the lake, it 
looked like an attack. We all expected it, and I 
don't think anything would have pleased some of 
us better than to have had a brush if they meant 
mischief, though five or six whites to that mob 
of natives. I should like to have known what 
really was in the wind. Our native bolting first, 
then all the women and children coming up to 
our camp for protection. We tried to fathom it, 
but, alas, it was no use. They could not under- 
stand us, and we, on the other hand, could not 
make out what they were talking about, so we 
were obliged to give it up as hopeless. No Blanche- 
water detachment yet,McKinlay very uneasy about 
them, though he does not say much. 

23rd. Fine and cool to-day, the highest tem- 
perature 94°, every appearance of rain, clouds 
heavy and low, and the wind rising. There was 
rather a row to-day between two of our fellows, 
all about a whip. It was thought there would 
have been a stand-up fight, the odds being about 
three to one on -the little one; but they both 
thought that discretion was the better part of 
valour, and let it alone after a good deal of wran- 
gling. I should not have mentioned this incident 
were it not that I can add that this was the only 
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Berious row during the whole of our wanderings 
except one that occurred at a place called Broad- 
sound, on the East Coast. This speaks a great 
deal for the morale of the party. I think that con- 
sidering all things, and that not one of us knew a 
single mate till we met at the place of " enlist- 
ment" I might say Mr. McKinlay could not have 
had a much better selection. At all events he has 
expressed himself in almost the same terms, and 
therefore I suppose it is a fact. 

More natives down to-day. McKinlay held a 
levee, and presented certain individuals not exactly 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, but what 
they valued perhaps more, some necklaces. They 
are simple beings indeed, and I believe would, if 
well treated, be docile and tractable. There is a 
great feeling against them. I do not like them, 
in fact I was going to say that I hate any black 
after the horrible atrocities and massacres in 
India, and having been present one almost takes 
a dislike to the whole of the " black family ;" and 
even here there have been several horrible murders 
committed by the natives ; but perhaps they were 
occasioned by some aggression on the part of the 
whites at some time or other, and the law of re- 
prisals here is not well defined, revenge being their 
motto. 

24th. We are out now 102 days, but the time 
has slipped away quickly and pleasantly, and we 
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are all in good health here at the dep6t camp, 
Lake Buchanan, and we hope that our absent men 
are as well and hearty. They ought to be with 
us now with the extra rations. To-day we had 
nothing to do but the usual routine, seeing all 
the animals right and safe. The weather cool 
and fine, the thermometer only 84° in the shade. 

25th. Fine cool breeze from south-south-east. 
All hands mending boots, clothes, etc. Some one 
or two went out with McKinlay after ducks, and 
shot a few — a great treat, as we had lived on 
mutton only so long. Anything for a change. 
After dinner we turned into washerwomen — a 
transformation none of us like. 

26th. There is not much doing in a camp like 
this. Unless the niggers attack us, or some other 
game of the same harmless nature occurs, there is 
hardly anything to put down in a journal ; in fact, 
in McKinlay' s there is nothing save the state of 
the weather and the range of the thermometer. 
The wind from south-east and beautifully cool, 
which, as you may imagine, dear reader, is a 
luxury in an Australian summer. Highest range 
of thermometer to-day, 120°. 

27th. McKinlay gone out to-day to the east- 
ward on horseback ; passed a lake with not much 
water in it ; passed a dry one, " Pal-coor-a-ganny," 
with very fine feed in it, consisting of clover and 
various grasses. There is a well here dug by the 
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natives, about twelve feet deep. East of the lake 
there is also a small encampment of blacks close to 
us. Before leavingMcKinlay started us to dig a well, 
although there is a fine lake within thirty yards of 
our tents. What in the world he wants with a 
well no one knows, unless it is to keep us from 
brooding over our cares, and just keep the ceru- 
lean imps away. Nothing like active employment 
to do that. We of course commented on the pro- 
priety of working like navvies, and apparently for 
nothing, in a temperature of 117° in the sun, and 
we came to the conclusion that it was insanity, or 
bordering close on it, while so many black chaps 
were to be had for a stick or two of tobacco. So we 
set them to work ; they did it well, too, and struck 
water at about nine to ten feet. Then we went to 
work, and finished the job, and most beautiful 
water it was, clear as crystal, and splendidly 
cool. This water was so hard that the soap 
would not lather, but floated on the top. On 
Mr. McKinlay's return he had a bucket poured 
over his head, and it made his hair stand up as 
stiff as wire, and he was obliged to send to the 
lake for some, which is very soft indeed, to wash 
it, before he could get it into its usual state. It 
was, however, first-rate for drinking, as we could 
always get it cold. McKinlay returned about 
6.30 p.m., and was glad we had found it. The 
well is to be deepened to-morrow, and made larger 
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altogether. No rest for the wicked, " Ora pro 
nobis.' 9 Very uneasy, all of us, about Blanche- 
water detachment. 

28th. At daylight set to work after breakfast 
at the well ; had to do all the work ourselves, 
governor being in camp ; wished him away. Wo 
set to, however, with a will, and soon accom- 
plished the feat, making it full ten feet deep, and 
about three times the size, the water rising from 
south-east corner, and almost too fast for us 
to bale out and work too. The soil through which 
we dug before obtaining water was partly a mix- 
ture of light-coloured yellow clay and sand, next 
three and a half feet gypsum and blue clay, 
and at the bottom fine sand, through which the 
water pours in from all sides now it is finished. 

29 th. News this morning at daylight of the 
Blanchewater detachment brought in by some 
blacks. They were at a creek called " Karadinti." 
They arrived at 9 '30, all well, and we were very 
happy to see them ; they brought us news that 
Howitt and party had found the remains of Burke 
and Wills at Cooper's Creek ; also that they had 
found the only survivor of that ill-fated expedition 
(King) living with blacks on Coopers Creek. 
There is no necessity to mention here what they 
told us on their return, "or what we read in the 
Adelaide newspapers they brought us; the cir- 
cumstances are now so well known. It certainly 
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was a most unfortunate expedition, equalled only 
by poor Kennedy's. Where is Gray ? He must 
be the poor fellow whose bones were found at 
Lake Massacre ; but then how are the different 
coloured hairs to be accounted for ? Perhaps the 
mystery will be cleared up when King gets to 
Melbourne, or when Burke's journal is published.* 

" Jack," the black fellow who went with the 
detachment to Blanchewater, has bolted, not much 
liking the service. He was an obliging fellow, and 
good-natured. Instead of him they have brought 
a white man from Mr. Jacob's station, to act as 
cook. Of him more anon. 

80th. Highest temperature to-day 120* ; wind 
this morning south- south-east. Mr. McKinlay 
and party, composed of Middleton, Poole, and two 
natives, preparing to start for Cooper's Creek, 
and to look at some water reported to the south- 
east. 

I wonder where we shall be off to, now that 
the fate of the Melbourne explorers has been 
determined. I hope the governor will go to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, that is, if he can do so with- 
out leaving behind him half his crew ; although, 
perhaps, if he does, the difficulties and dangers 
passed will be thought little of should he fail, even 
if he leaves his bones and those of most of us in 
this hitherto unexplored country. Should any 
* The next chapter alludes to this subject. 
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return, they will doubtless get all the glory of the 
exploit ; at least, so it is with the world generally. 
Eighteen inches of water in well; temperature 
only 99° at noon. 

Poor Burke and Wills ! it is sad to think that 
those intrepid fellows should have been the first 
to cross this great continent, the vast deserts of 
the interior, and supposed to have arrived within 
almost a " cooev" of the settled districts, to have 
only arrived at their depot some few hours after 
the depot party had left there, under Mr. Brahe 
— who remained there until he could do so no 
longer from the illness of his men, — and to have 
there laid down and died ; it was hard just as they 
had the laurel wreath almost within their grasp, 
and that so hardly won. I can fancy these poor 
fellows, after digging, finding the note stating that 
Brahe had only left that morning. It must have 
been a fearful disappointment to them ; fancy, 
reader, just place yourself in their situation, seeing 
the date of that note after arriving from such an 
expedition, weary and faint with hunger and ex- 
haustion, clothes in rags, and perhaps hardly a 
boot to your foot; fancy, I say, arriving a few 
hours after your friends had gone, who you fully 
expected would be there to give you help and suc- 
cour, and finding yourself too feeble to follow in 
their track. They, as it afterwards turned out, 
were only fourteen miles away. 
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Dec 1. Kept holy the Sabbath-day; all very 
quiet reading newspapers, and those who had any, 
their letters. Good news from home. How 
pleasant it is to receive a little cheerful tidings 
from anywhere, but from those we love doubly 
so ! I was not troubled with anything of the 
sort, but one of the party had enough for the lot, 
so he told us anything he thought we might like 
to hear — lucky dog, to have friends to write to 
him ! Temperature to-day 139°, and rather hot, 
as you may suppose. 

McKinlay and party start to-morrow for the 
south-east and Cooper's Creek. I wish I was 
going with them. To-day a few natives came into 
camp, and round the neck of one of them was 
found suspended the side-spring of a Terry's 
breech-loading rifle, and tells McKinlay that the 
rest of the rifle is out to the north-east. I suspect 
it must be one of Burke's, who left it behind at 
the fight, or else it got disabled, and was of no 
further use : a little bit of mystery again. " I 
wonder whose rifle it was," or, " Who left it, I 
wonder," you hear from mouth to mouth, and 
divers opinions on the subject. I suppose it will 
be all cleared up by the publishing of Burke's 
journal. 

110 days out to-day. All well, but much 
thinner, at least the majority. I wish we had 
some Bass or Alsopp, or any other good beer. 
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You, reader, will perhaps ask why we did not take 
some. The answer is simple — we had no carriage 
for it. 

2nd. Mr. McKinlay and party started this 
morning with two camels and four horses, about 
9 a.m. Bullenjani is left in charge of sheep. 
Frank, our native shepherd, going with McKin- 
lay. 

Again we must trespass on McKinlay' s jour- 
nal for the narrative of his trip, as I was not 
with him to Cooper's Creek and back. Meantime 
I will just jot down what happened during his 
absence at the depot camp, Lake Buchanan, where 
the remainder of us are staying. 

Wind very light to-day. A squall, accom- 
panied with rain, passed over the camp about 3 
p.m., and the wind continued blowing* hard till 
midnight. We had a jolly evening notwithstand- 
ing, singing songs and telling stories of bygone 
days. To-day the last tobacco served out — 
twenty-eight sticks for each man ; not much cer- 
tainly, so we must husband it. Two of the party 
tossed up who should have the two allowances. 
Ned Palmer won the toss, and immediately put 
thepi up to auction, and they were bought by 
Davis for £1 4s., so he has three. Ned knocks 
off smoking at once. 

3rd. The morning broke fine and clear, wind 
west. Our rations reduced to-day — flour, from 
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8 lb. to 7 lb. ;. sugar, from 2 lb. to 1£ lb. ; and tea, 
from 4 oz. to 3 oz., a man per week. Our sugar 
never held out before, what will it do now ? We 
may have to go without presently, which I think 
very likely to occur if we are out any length of 
time, and so it is as well to begin to live on short 
commons by degrees. 

4th. Blew very hard this morning and during 
the night, and very cold, during the middle part. 
Could not see the thermometer, the night was too 
dark ; the two camels on being let loose this 
morning started away round the lake, and took 
it into their heads to explore a trifle on their own 
account. A fine walk I had after them, seven or 
eight miles. I got on their tracks, but could see 
nothing of them for a long time, the sand hills 
being so many and close together. At last I saw 
one on the top of rather a high s^nd hill, just 
going over, then in a short time discovered the 
other ; they were hobbled still ; they went along 
at a good stiff walk, and kept me for an hour or 
so till I could come upon them, a stern chase 
being always a long one. I at last headed them, 
and turned them to go home. 

Arrived at 11*30, and found that Bell and a 
black had gone out after me, thinking that I had 
lost the tracks returning, or could not find the 
animals ; it certainly was rather difficult tracking 
them, as they leave so. little marks behind them, 

K 
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and then the sand was blowing so much that in 
many places the marks were quite obliterated, and 
having no compass I steered by the sun, knowing 
pretty well where the camp was. 

I missed Bell as he followed the outward 
tracks, and I had come a shorter way home. He 
arrived about 1*30, and found us just getting 
our dinners. It was a weary and lonely walk, 
and I was tired when I got home, the sand being 
in some places very deep and soft. One of our 
men had got a severe kick from a horse to-day, 
which placed him liors de combat for two days. 
The well was sounded to-day, and had two feet 
eight inches water in it. Temperature cool; 
rather windy. 

hth. This morning delightfully cool and plea- 
sant. 113 days out from Adelaide to-day. On 
going after the animals to see if they were all 
right, the bullocks were not to be seen. Ned 
and the driver went after them, and found their 
tracks to the eastward, and also our faithful (?) 
native Bullenjani on the track, which circumstance 
created the suspicion that they had been driven off 
by some of the natives. 

6th to 10th. For the last week I find nothing in 
the journal but the temperature; extreme variation, 
64° to 122°. Making trousers and repairing ward- 
robes generally, which by this time were rather 
the worse for wear, seeing we were only allowed 
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to take two shirts, two pairs of boots, two pairs of 
trousers, and half a dozen pairs of socks, one coat, 
etc. ; some did infringe a little, and took three or 
four shirts. We sang songs, and made ourselves 
as jolly as circumstances would permit. The water 
in the well has risen to 3 ft. 10 in., although we 
are constantly using it for drinking. 

11th. To-day, about noon, McKinlay returned, 
having succeeded in finding Burke's and Wills' 
graves. 

13th. Mr. McKinlay is going out to-morrow 
to the stony desert of Sturt . The party consists 
of two white men, two blacks, five horses, and two 
camels. At 11-30 a.m. to 12 o'clock the ther- 
mometer was up to 165°. Reader, how would you 
like that style ? 

14th. This morning the party started at 730, 
crossed sand hills and flooded flats, thirty or forty 
miles, to a small creek, where they camped ; there 
is little or no water in it, and from the report of 
the natives there seems to be no likelihood to be 
any further on; so McKinlay determined to re- 
turn to camp to-morrow, and to go no further, as 
the natives' report seems correct from the appear- 
ance of this creek, and from what we could see of 
the country from off the top of a very high stony 
hill. Had a first-rate supper— chocolate and jerked 
mutton. 

15th. Up very early; got breakfast, and started 
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for dep6t at 8 a.m. We went another route 
home. Soon got out of the stones. At 12 a.m. 
came to a native well, where we camped under 
some trees ; unloaded the animals for a couple of 
hours ; gave them some water from the well, and 
let them browse about while we got a fire under 
way, and our pots on for some tea. By the time 
the horses had been watered, our impromptu 
snack was ready, consisting of tea and jerked 
mutton. We then had a smoke, till McKinlay 
gave the word to saddle, which was soon done ; 
and we started for Lake Buchanan, and arrived 
about 6*30, tired and hungry. Country undulat- 
ing, and not very promising. 

16th. Up very early this morning to get all 
ready for a start northward, packing the dray. 
We shall be off to-morrow if all goes on well, at 
least that is the leader's intention. Many natives 
about. Cut on a large tree at the back of the 
camp, after nicely squaring a place on it about 2 ft. 
by 1 ft. 3 in. 

m 

fin. Oct. 20th to Dec. 17th, 
1861. 
Dig. 

The arrow points to the spot where McKinlay 
buried some letters in an air-tight tin case, for 
any parties who might come there; also some 
memoranda for the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
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We are all very happy that we are to be on the 
road again, although we were very comfortable 
here under all circumstances. Still we got tired 
of the awful monotony of the same humdrum life ; 
same niggers, same trees, same pelicans. Every- 
thing ready for a start the first thing to-morrow 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEABCH FOB BUEKB AND WILLS. 

Editor's Remarks : Contradictory Accounts of Burke's Party 
reconciled ; Peculiarities of Climate of the Lake District 
— October 18th, McKinlay starts on the search — Fish of 
the Lakes and Creeks — 20th, Kadhiberri or Lake Mas- 
sacre — 21st, The White Man's Grave and the Skeleton — 
Other Signs — Conjectures — 22nd, Meet Natives — Keri 
Keri ; His Character and Doings — 23rd, Collision with 
Natives — 24th, Return to Depdt — November 29th, Re- 
turn of Party sent for Supplies — December 2nd, Start 
for Cooper's Creek — 3rd-5th, More of the Lake District 
—6th, 7th, The Graves of Wills and of Burke— 11th, 
Return to Camp. 

Having settled the camp at Lake Buchanan, Mr. 
McKinlay the following day, 18th October, sets off 
with a section of his party, with the view of pro- 
secuting a search for the missing expedition. 
Various reports had been heard on the route from 
the settled parts, and a native of this neighbour- 
hood, called Bullenjani, who seemed to know a 
great deal of the matter, accompanies the party. 
The reports point chiefly in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, where it is said there was a fight between 
the whites and the blacks, and where one or more 
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of the former lie buried. There were also reports 
of some of the whites being still alive, and living 
on the Cooper. Some difficulty in reconciling 
these reports made by the natives of fights and 
massacres, as well as the actual data supplied by 
McKinlay, with the narratives of Burke's party, 
led to the idea that there must have been some 
other party of colonists on the scene, about whom 
we know nothing beyond these lamentable rumours 
and traces of their extinction. It is, however, 
quite unlikely that any such party could have pro- 
ceeded from any of the adjacent colonies thus 
entirely unheard of; the accounts, besides, are not 
really irreconcileable when critically examined by 
the aid of the reliable facts given by McKinlay. 
The following short statement is the probable 
clearing up of the fog. 

A report from a distance of four white persons 
killed seems, as the distance narrowed, to settle 
down with increasing clearness to one person — at 
least, there was but one body alluded to as 
McKinlay neared the scene ; and report went on to 
say that he was buried by his comrades, but that 
after their departure the natives had dug him up, 
and cut off the fleshy parts and eaten them. Close 
to a small lake, which, in the face of such reports 
McKinlay could not do less than name Lake Mas- 
sacre, a grave was pointed out — not that of a 
native, evidently, from the slight care bestowed 
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upon it. A little below the surface soil, which was 
removed by aid of a stick, was a body; or, rather, 
a skeleton, which seemed that of a white man. 
Further on another grave is pointed out; this 
grave has the marks of having been dug with a 
spade or shovel ; no body, however, is found in it. 
Near the spot is a camping-ground, with the 
marks as of camels and horses that had been 
tied up. 

The accounts we possess of Burke's expedition 
enable us readily to interpret all this, and to 
ascertain with some probability how much of the 
natives' reports are true. Burke's party of four 
arrived entire thus far on their return, but all 
weary and exhausted from travel and want of 
food, and one. of them, Gray, so much so, that he 
lay down and expired. Dutifully his comrades 
sacrificed a day in order that, with their feeble 
strength, they might make a grave and bury him 
— a fatal day to them, for otherwise they would 
have reached the depot at Cooper's Creek the 
day before Brahe and his party had left. This 
duty over, the three survivors pass on to the 
Cooper. 

And now comes a probable part of the reports 
of the natives ; they had dug up the body after 
Burke had left; and, most probably, had feasted 
on the flesh, re-interring the skeleton in another 
place, and in the careless way alluded to. There 
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are no allusions to actual hostilities to be found in 
the accounts of Burke's party, but on at least one 
occasion he ordered King to fire upon the natives 
when they were pressing threateningly upon him. 
As to the rest of the reports, adjacent alien tribes 
may not be supposed to catch up news from one 
another very accurately. The ball-ridden and 
shot-ridden system of the native Keri Keri, whom 
McKinlay's party caught near the scene, and 
whom Bullenjani immediately pointed out as the 
murderer of the white man, and who himself 
seemed to admit the occurrence of the massacre, 
may be a little perplexing. But Keri evidently 
indulged a most intense hostility towards these 
white intruders, and, as with his four " lubras," or 
wives, he seems to have been a chief man, it is 
probable that most of whatever firing did take 
place took a direction towards him. He had 
plainly been at the bottom of the determined 
attack made on McKinlay's party when at this 
scene of his old doings ; although, in this one in- 
stance, at least, he seems to have kept out of 
harm's way, supposing, perhaps, that his share of 
the cold lead on such occasions had already been 
beyond average. Our illustration, showing his 
marked physiognomy, and Mr. Hodgkinson's para- 
graph describing his qualities, give together a good 
notion of this sworn enemy of our people. 

Mr. McKinlay returned to the depot from this 
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excursion on 24th October. It was not until the 
29th November that the party sent back to Blanche- 
water for more provisions had returned, bringing 
the news that Howitt had learned the fate of 
Burke's party, and had rescued the solitary sur- 
vivor, King. Howitt arrived at the Cooper in 
the middle of September, just a month prior to 
McKinlay's arrival at Lake Buchanan, so that the 
reports of the natives as to some surviving rem- 
nant of the whites being at the Cooper were 
accurate enough. He still resolves to visit the 
Cooper, however, in the hope of observing its 
lower course towards the south, should the pre- 
ceding rains have filled its bed with a running 
stream. After being detained above a month in 
the hope of rain to enable him to get over the 
parched country, he reaches the Cooper, and con- 
jectures that it discharges its waters partly by 
Strzelecki Creek, running south towards the Tor- 
rens and Spencer Gulf, and partly by another 
branch taking at first a north-westerly course, but 
eventually turning in the southerly direction. He 
was successful in finding also the graves of both 
Burke and Wills. The remains of the unfortunate 
travellers were, as we have already stated else- 
where, conveyed to Melbourne by a party under 
Howitt, sent a second time and specially for the 
purpose by the Government of Victoria, and pub- 
licly re-interred in the cemetery outside that city. 
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The reports of the natives as to many sheets of 
water in this part of the country induced McKin- 
lay to spend considerable time in making explora- 
tions, and rendered necessary the addition to his 
stock of provisions which he has just received. 
The country presented in striking contrast the re- 
markable features we alluded to in our opening 
remarks in a preceding chapter. Long continued 
absence of rain had completely dessicated the 
higher surface of the plains, where the vegetation 
was so crisp and dry that it would have burned 
like so much tinder. On the other hand the creek 
banks and the lake beds, some with, others with- 
out water, were generally luxuriantly grassed. 
In most parts the country only wanted rain to 
present vegetation throughout ; from the numbers 
of the natives and the crowd of animated nature 
generally, McKinlay inferred that there must be 
supplies of permanent water, thus rendering the 
country valuable for pastoral purposes. There 
were opportunities to explore some of these nume- 
rous lakes, but others spoken of by the natives 
could not be visited, as time pressed for the on- 
ward march. 

In a country possessing these characteristics 
the climate was remarkable for its extremes, being 
one day cool and delightful, although now near 
the middle of summer, and another day unbear- 
ably hot. Strong winds swept the open country, 
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on one occasion causing the waters of the depot 
lake to recede for the time six hundred yards. 
The evaporative power of these winds was quite 
marvellous; owing to the comparatively small 
water area which they blew over they were usually 
imperfectly supplied with moisture, and had 
therefore a hot and dry feeling. On the other 
hand, after abundant rains the cold produced by 
the extended surface of evaporation greatly modi- 
fied the climate. By thermometric observations 
taken between loth November and 20th Decem- 
ber, the latter date being towards the middle of 
the antipodean summer, the temperature varied 
as follows, premising that the party were in 
south latitude 27° and 28° in the midst of this 
lake district : at sunrise or daylight it varied from 
54° to 85° ; at sunset the temperature was usually 
a good deal higher, as high sometimes as 90° and 
100°. In the daytime with the powerful sun, 
the burniiig ground, and the imperfect shelter, 
the heat was sometimes, of course, much more 
extreme. We now turn to Mr. McKinlay's 
journal. 

Oct. 17th. At depdt making arrangements for a 
start ; out in search of the water the whites are 
supposed to be at. I will take with me Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, Middleton, and a native of this country, 
Bullenjani (who seems to say he knows some- 
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thing of the whites), four camels, three horses, 
160 lb. flour, 32 lb. sugar, 4 lb. tea, 11 lb. 
bacon, and some little necessaries, etc., for 
persons likely to be in a weak state. Leave Bell 
in charge of the arrangements of the camp, 
Davis in charge of the stores. About twenty 
natives are encamped within pistol shot ; but have 
made a fold for the sheep, and put everything in 
such a shape that I may find things all right on 
my return. Opened the sausages, and found them 
all less or more damaged; one tin, in fact, as 
nearly rotten as possible, which had to be thrown 
away ; the others are now drying in the sun in the 
hope we may be able to use them. We would 
have been in a sad fix without the sheep. 

18th. At 8 a.m., started; crossed well- 
grassed flooded polygonum flats or plains, for an 
hour, crossing Kiradinte in the Careri Creek ; then 
left the creek on the left, and passed over a suc- 
cession of sand ridges. At 9*15 arrived at Lake 
Cudgeecudgeena, at about nine miles. It was quite 
a treat, abundance of good water, and any quan- 
tity of grass of various kinds, and plenty of clover. 
It bears 345°, is about six miles long, and fully 
half a mile wide, well timbered. On a bearing 
from this southern end of lake (now called Lake 
Buchanan, after Mr. Buchanan, of Anlaby, from 
whom the whole party experienced the utmost 
kindness), Lake Bulpaner, now all but dry (and 
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• 

what was mistaken by me the other day, when in 
search of a good depdt, for this lake — very dis- 
similar indeed), bears 158°, distant about two miles, 
along almost a valley. Saw some of the natives 
on the way here, and sent Mr. Hodgkinson and 
Bullenjani back for one of them to forward a letter 
to Camp Depot, to desire them to move on to this 
place, so much more desirable for a depdt than where 
they now are. Turned out the animals, to await 
their return. In the meantime, three lubras arrived 
on the opposite side of the lake, and we called them 
over. Shortly after, Mr. Hodgkinson and the 
black came back : we had some luncheon, started 
the lubras back to the cart at the depdt with a note 
requesting them to advance to this lake, and, at 
1*25 p.m., started on a bearing of 345° along the 
side of the lake, and, at 2*45, left the north-east 
sweep of the lake ; then, on a bearing of 32°, over 
sand ridges and salt-bush flats. Very open country 
till within one mile of camp at Ghinany, a large 
creek, about sixty to eighty yards wide, and from 
twenty to thirty deep, on which we found a number 
of natives just finishing their day's fishing. They 
had been successful, and had three or four different 
sorts of fish, viz., the catfish of the Murray, the 
nombre of the Darling, and the brown perch, and 
I think I observed a small cod. They offered, and 
I took several, which were very good ; they pro- 
mised to bring more in the morning. We came 
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upon and crossed a large flooded wooded poly- 
gonum flat, which continued close to the camp. 
Distance travelled, twenty-five and three-quarters 
miles. 

19th. Early this morning, about eighty natives 
of all sorts, healthy and strong, visited the camp, 
and could not be coaxed or driven away. I think 
they would have tried to help themselves were it 
not from fear of the arms ; how they came to know 
their deadliness, I cannot say. Altering one of the 
camel-saddles that has hurt one of their backs, 
and caused us to be late in starting. Started 
8 "40 a.m. Immediately crossed creek to Toora- 
binganee, a succession of reaches of water in a 
broad creek, some apparently deep; spelled half 
an hour, crossed creek, and went over very high 
sand hills, pretty well grassed, with a little salt- 
bush of various kinds, with some flooded and 
salt-bush flats, and arrived at Luncheon Place, an 
island often, now partly dry on south-eastern side, 
in an extensive irregular lake of about eight and 
a half to nine miles long, by an average of one and 
three-quarters to two miles. Very hot. Name of 
lake, Canna Canta-jandide. Thought I might be 
able to cross it at the narrowest place with the 
horses and camels, instead of going all round, as it 
put me out of my course. Sent Mr. Hodgkinson 
to ascertain its depth, and found it too deep, so 
had to go round. Arrived at Luncheon Place at 
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12*10, and started again 3*40, and travelled to east 
end of lake, bearing 202°, till 4*17; then course 
of 27°, over exceedingly high and abrupt sand hills, 
with poor miserable flats between them ; towards 
the end of our day's journey, over a rather more 
flat country, with large dry beds of lakes or swamps, 
as dry as ashes, with a salt-like appearance, the 
only vegetation being a few scattered bushes of 
samphire, and an occasional salt-bush — a more 
dreary country you could not well imagine. Arrived 
at Lake Moolion-dhurunnie, a nice little lake, 
nearly circular, and nearly woodless, about one and 
a* half miles diameter, at 6*55 p.m. Abundance 
of good water, and plenty of feed — clover, and 
some grass. Bearing of creek that fills lake, 350° ; 
east end, 87°; west end, 303°; north side, 15°. 
Distance travelled, twenty-eight miles. On arrival 
at lake, saw several native fires, which, on our 
lighting ours, were immediately put out. Saw no- 
thing of them. 

Sunday, 20th. At daylight about ninety to a 
hundred natives, of all sorts, visited us ; they were 
not so unruly as those of the morning before, 
having evidently had some communication with 
whites — using the word " Yanaman" for horse, as 
in Sydney, and one or two other words familiar to 
me. Plenty of fish of all sorts in the lake, although 
not very deep. Cuddibaieni bears 100°. The 
natives here say that the whites have left above 
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place, and are now at Undaganie. I observed 
several portions of European clothing about their 
camps as on our course we passed them. At the 
camp we found twenty to thirty more natives, 
principally aged and children ; and on the oppo- 
site side of the lake there was another encamp- 
ment, in all numbering about 150 souls. The 
sand hills in our course were exceedingly high 
on the western side, but pretty hard; but on 
the eastern side almost precipitous, and soft 
drift-sand; a dray or cart might get east, but 
I cannot fancy it possible it could return. An 
exceedingly hot day, wind north. On our way, 
the natives informed us that the natives we had 
left in the morning had murdered the man said to 
be at the end of our day's stage. On some of the 
ridges, and on crossing a large flat creek, I ob- 
served two new trees or shrubs (they are both) ; 
from one I obtained some seeds like beans, and 
rather a nice tree ; the other, when large, at a 
distance looks like a shea-oak, having a very dark 
butt, and long, drooping, dark-green, narrow 
leaves, and did not appear to have any seeds at 
present. Started at 7*17. Till 9*38 nine miles, 
on a bearing of from 100° to 105°. At 818 
sighted a large timbered creek, distant one mile, 
for about seven miles, 360° to 140°. At 9'38 ob- 
served a large, dry, salt lake, bearing 341°, north- 
west arm 330°, north arm 355°, distance to ex- 
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treme point of north bank nine miles. Bullenjani 
informed us that a large lake lay on a bearing of 
110°, some distance off, named Mum Murri Ando. 
At 10'15 started on a fresh course of 64°, crossing, 
11 '15, a small salt lake, rapidly drying up. At 
11-30 altered course to 100°. At 11*35 to 12*50 
spelled on sand hill, waiting for the camels, they 
feeling the effects of the steep sand hill. At 
1*9 altered course to 116°; at 1*15 altered 
course to 161°; at 1*53 changed to 47°; and 
at 2*20 reached Lake Kadhiberri. Found plenty 
of water, and watered the horses (the camels 
some distance behind quite unable to keep up), 
and at once proceeded northward along the side 
of a large, beautifully-timbered, grassed, and 
clovered swamp (or creek, about one and a half 
miles across), to ascertain the fact as to the 
presence of a European, dead or alive, and there 
found a grave rudely formed by the natives; 
evidently not one of themselves, sufficient pains 
not having been taken, and from other appear- 
ances, at once set it down as the grave of a white, 
be he who he may. Returned to lake to await 
the coming of the camels, which was not till about 
5 p.m. Determined in the morning to have the 
grave opened and ascertain its contents. Whilst 
I went to top of sand hills, looking round me, Mr. 
Hodgkinson strayed a short distance to some old 
deserted native huts, a short distance off, and 
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by and by returned, bearing with him an old 
flattened pint pot, no marks upon it — further 
evidence that it was a white, and felt convinced 
that the grave we saw was that of a white 
man. Plenty of clover and grasses the whole 
distance travelled, about eighteen miles. Kept 
watch as usual, but did not intend doing so; 
but just as we were retiring a fire suddenly 
struck up, and we thought some of the natives 
had followed us, or some others had come 
to the lake, rather a strange matter after dark. 
The fire soon after disappeared, which made us 
more certain still that it was natives. Intend 
spelling the camels for a few days to recruit them ; 
one on arrival was completely done up, and none 
of the others looking very sprightly. 

21st. Up in good time. Before starting for 
the grave, went round the lake, taking Mr. Hodg- 
kinson with me, to see if natives were really on 
the lake, as I did not intend saddling the camels 
to-day if there were no natives here, intending to 
leave our camp unprotected ; rather unwise, but 
being so short of hands could not help it, the 
grave being much out of sight. Found no natives 
round the lake, nor any very recent traces, saving 
that some of the trees were still burning that they, 
when here last, had lighted. We started at once 
for the grave, taking a canteen of water with us, 
and all the arms. On arrival removed the earth 
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carefully, and close to the top of the ground found 
the body of a European, enveloped in a flannel 
shirt with short sleeves, a piece of the breast of 
which I have taken ; the flesh, I may say, com- 
pletely cleared from the bones, and very little hair 
but what must have been decomposed ; what little 
there was I have taken. Description of body, 
skull, etc. : — Marked with slight sabre cuts, appa- 
rently two in number, one immediately over the 
left eye, the other on the right temple, inclining 
over right ear, more deep than the left. Decayed 
teeth existed on both sides of lower jaw, and right 
of upper ; the other teeth were entire and sound. 
In the lower jaw were two teeth, one on each side 
(four between in front) rather projecting, as is 
sometimes called, in the upper jaw, "back 
teeth/ 9 I have measured the bones of the thigh 
and leg, as well as the arm, with a cord, not having 
any other method of doing it. Gathered all the 
bones together and buried them again, cutting a 
lot of boughs and other wood, and putting over top 
of the earth. Body lies with head south, feet 
north, lying on face, head severed from body. On 
a small tree, immediately south, we marked — 
"MK. Oct. 21, 1861." Immediately this was 
over we questioned the native further on the sub- 
ject of his death. He says he was killed by a 
stroke from what the natives use as a sword (an 
instrument of semicircular form), five to eight feet 
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long, and very formidable. He showed us where 
the whites had been in camp when attacked. We 
saw lots of fish-bones, but no evidence then on the 
trees to suppose -whites had been there. They 
had certainly chosen a very bad camp, in the 
centre of a box shrub, with native huts within 150 
to 200 yards of them. On further examination, 
we found the dung of camels and horse or horses, 
evidently tied up a long time ago. Between that 
and the grave we found another grave, evidently 
dug with a spade or shovel, and a lot of human 
hair of two colours, that had become decomposed 
on the skin of the skull, and fallen off in flakes — 
some of which I have also taken. I fancy they 
must all have been murdered here ; dug out the 
new formed grave with a stick (the only instru- 
ment we had), but found no remains of bodies 
save one little bone. The black accounted for this 
in this manner, he says they had eaten them. 
Found in an old fire-place, immediately adjoining, 
what appeared to be bones very well burned, but 
not in any quantity. In and about the last grave 
named, a piece of light blue tweed, and fragments 
of paper, and small pieces of a nautical almanack 
were found, and an exploded " Eley's cartridge." 
No appearance on any of the trees of bullet 
marks, as if a struggle had taken place. On a 
further examination of the blacks' camp, where 
the pint pot was fpund, there was also found a tin 
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canteen, similar to what is used for keeping naphtha 
in, or some such stuff, both of which we keep. 
The native says that any memos, the whites had 
are back on the last camp we were at on the lake, 
with the natives, as well as the iron-work of 
saddles, which, on our return, we mean to endea- 
vour to recover if the blacks can be found ; it may 
be rash, but there is necessity for it. I intend, 
before returning, to have a further search. No 
natives yet seen here. 

22nd. Breakfasted, and are just about to get in 
the horses to have a further search, when the 
natives make their appearance within half a mile 
of us, making for some of their old huts. Imme- 
diately on observing us, made off at full speed. 
Mounted the horses and soon overtook one fellow 
in much fear. In the pursuit, the black fellow with 
us was thrown from his horse ; the horse followed, 
and came up with us just as we pulled the fright- 
ened fellow up. Immediately after, our black 
fellow came up, mounted his horse, and requested 
us at once to shoot the savage, as he knew him to 
be one of the murderers of the man or party ; but 
we declined, thinking we might be able to glean 
something of the others from him. On taking 
him back from where we caught him to the 
camp, he brought us to a camp (old) of the 
natives, and there dug up a quantity of baked 
horsehair, for saddle stuffing. He says everything 
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of the saddlery was burned, the iron-work kept, and 
the other bodies eaten — a sad end of the poor 
fellows. He stated that there is a pistol north- 
east of us, at a creek, which I have sent him to 
fetch ; and a rifle or gun at the lake we last passed, 
which, with the other articles, we will endeavour 
to recover. Exceedingly hot ; windy, and looks 
as if it would rain. The natives describe the 
country from south to north of east as being des- 
titute of water or creeks, which I afterwards found 
cause to doubt. I have marked a tree here on 
north side—" MK, Oct. 22-61 ; west side, Dig 
3 ft. ;" where I will bury a memo., in case anyone 
should see my tracks, that they may know the fate 
of the party we are in search of. There are tens 
of thousands of the flock pigeon here ; in fact, 
since we came north of Lake Torrens, they have 
been very numerous, and at the same time very 
wary. Mr. Hodgkinson has been very successful 
in killing as many of them as we can use, mixed 
with a little bacon. Before the native went to 
fetch the pistol he displayed on his body, both 
before and behind, the marks of ball and shot 
wounds now quite healed. One ball, inside of left 
knee, so disabled him that he had to be carried 
about (as he states) for some considerable time ; 
he has also the mark of a pistol bullet on right 
collar bone ; and on his breast a number of shot — 
some now in the flesh, but healed. His family, 
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consisting of four lubras and two boys, remained 
close to our camp awaiting his return, which he 
said (from pointing to the sun) would be 10 or 
11 o'clock next day. When called at 10*40 
p.m. to take my watch, I had not been on duty ten 
minutes when I observed a signal fire in the 
direction he had gone, about six miles distant, 
and wondered he did not make his appearance 
but all was quiet for the rest of the night, 
excepting that at intervals the fire was re- 
plenished. 

23ri, 4 a.m. Just as we were getting up, not 
very clear yet, headed by the fellow I yesterday 
sent for the pistol, came about forty others bearing 
torches, shields, etc., etc., etc., shouting and kick- 
ing up a great noise, and evidently endeavouring 
to surround us. I immediately ordered them back, 
also telling the native that was with me to tell 
them that if they did not keep back I would fire 
upon them, which they one and all disregarded — 
some were then within a few paces of us, the others 
at various other distances. I requested Hodg- 
kinson and Middleton to be ready with their arms 
and fire when desired. Seeing nothing else left 
but to be butchered ourselves, I gave the word 
" Fire I" A few of those closest retired a few 
paces, and were being encouraged on to the attack, 
when we repeated our fire; and until several 
rounds were fired into them (and, no doubt, many 
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felt the effects) they did not wholly retire. I am 
afraid the " messenger," the greatest vagabond of 
the lot, escaped scathless. They then took to the 
lake, and a few came round the western side of it, 
southward, whom we favoured with a few dropping 
shots to show the danger they were in, by the 
distance the rifles would carry on the water. They 
then cleared off, and we finished with them. I 
then buried the memo., for any person that might 
happen to follow my footsteps, at the same time 
informing them to beware of the natives as we 
had, in self-defence, to fire upon them. I have no 
doubt, from the manner they came up, that they 
at once considered us an easy prey ; but I fancy 
they miscalculated, and I hope it may prove a 
useful lesson to them in future. 

We here transfer from Mr. Hodgkinson's jour- 
nal a description of this " messenger/ ' who was no 
other than the Keri Keri, already alluded to. 

" Oct. 22nd., Kadhiberri. We had just saddled the horses 
this morning, purposing to ride some few miles beyond Burke 
Swamp, when our attention was attracted by some natives 
walking from the north towards the whirlies where I had found 
the pannican and canteen. They were five in number, a man 
and four lubras (women), and did not at first perceive our 
presence on the lake. The flutter of our blankets, which were 
hanging on the branch of a tree, at length attracted their 
pursuit, and away they posted in the direction from which 
they had come. Mr. McKinlay, Bullenjani (a native), and I 
were after them at mil gallop in an instant, but Bullenjani, 
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unaccustomed to such rapid motion, parted with his horse, 
which still continued the pursuit. In about a mile we two 
riders with our three horses pulled up the dark individual, and 
certainly a more expressive subject of mingled fear and rage 
could not be found. With hanging jaw to show his fear, dis- 




KKEI EEBI, A NATIVE OF KADHIBERRI, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 

tended nostrils his surprise, and glaring eye his hate, there he 
stood, covered by my gun, convulsively twitching his waddy, 
as if meditating to hurl it at one or other. Bellenjani coming 
up, however, somewhat assuaged his fears, and ultimately 
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forced a maniacal laugh from him. With a few shrill cries he 
let his lubras know no immediate harm was intended, and 
forth from their place of concealment came these hideous 
objects of his solicitude. On being questioned as to the white 
fellows, he led us to an adjacent sand hill, and without hesi- 
tation commenced scratching on a spot from which he brought 
to view a quantity of burnt horsehair, used for the stuffing of 
saddles. He was then taken to our camp, fed, and more 
closely examined. A wound on his knee attracting our at- 
tention, he showed how he had been shot, by pointing to my 
gun, and carried from the spot on another native's back. 
Besides the wound on his knee, there was another bullet-mark 
on his chest, re-issuing between the shoulders, and four buckshot 
still protruding from the centre of his back. He corroborated 
all Bullenjani had said relative to the massacre and its canni- 
balistic denouement, distinctly stated that four whites were 
killed, and ultimately departed, leaving his lubras as a hostage, 
for the purpose of fetching a pistol in the possession of his 
tribe. • • • He said his name was Keri Keri." 

Got breakfast ready and over without farther 
molestation, and started at 10*30, on a bearing of 
197°. At 1T15 reached a recently-flooded richly- 
grassed flat, surrounded by a margin of trees ; the 
main bulk of it lying south of our course ; thence, 
bearing 202°, stopping twenty minutes for camels, 
and proceeding, and at 12*30, crossing north-west 
end of another dry lake or grassed and clovered 
flat, similar to the other. At 1*20, made a large 
box creek, with occasional gums, about from fifty 
to sixty yards wide, and eighteen to twenty feet 
deep, sandy bottom, where we struck it perfectly 
dry, where a stream flows to west of north, with 
immense side creeks (I fancy Cooper's Creek is a 
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branch of it) . Followed its bed in its course north- 
ward, and at 2 p.m. reached a water-hole with no 
very considerable quantity of water. Watered the 
camels and horses. This creek is named Werridi 
Marara. From thence, Lake Buphanan bears 
232° 30'; Kadhiberri 41°; Lake Moolion-dhu- 
runnie, 296°. Crossed the creek and went on a 
bearing of 215° 30 till 6 p.m., striking same creek 
and following its bed (dry) for about two miles, 
and reached Dharannie Creek ; a little indifferent 
water in its bed, very steep banks, about thirty 
feet high and sixty yards broad. The bed of the 
creek, from where we struck it at 6 p.m., was 
chiefly rocky or conglomerate stone, resembling 
burned limestone. 

24th. Left at 7*15, bearing 215°; travelling 
one hour and tweniy minutes over splendid grassy 
flats with low intervening sand-ridges. At 9*55 
made Arannie, a recently-dried lake (abundance 
of clover and grasses), three miles long by one 
broad, at right angles to our course, and struck 
it quarter of a mile from its northern extremity. 
At 10*22 made Iiy-a-mudkie, another recently- 
dried lake; plenty of luxuriant feed. At 10*50 
reached its western border, at a creek called 
Anti-wocarra, with no great quantiiy of water, 
flowing from 320°. At 1 p.m. left Anti-wo- 
carra. At 1.55 made a large flooded flat, re- 
cently under water, with a great abundance of 
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clover and grasses reaching as far as the eye can 
trace. At right angles to our course, at 2*15, 
reached its western border, and at 2 -25 reached 
the dep6t at Lake Buchanan, or Cudgeecudgeena — 
the place where I directed the camp to be shifted 
to, — and found everything in good order, much to 
my satisfaction. My black female messengers it 
appears did not go back at once to our camp with 
the note I gave them, and consequently they did 
not get here till Sunday. 

2bth. At camp very much the appearance of 
rain, but none has fallen. Clearing off any heavy 
trees round our camp that could be used by natives 
as places of concealment. Have made up my 
mind to send a party into the settled districts, as 
far as Blanchewater, with such information regard- 
ing the object of my search and as much general 
information as is in my power, with copy of journal 
and tracing showing our route, which Mr. Hodg- 
kinson will be better able to do neatly at Blanche- 
water than here in the tents ; although he has 
made here on the spot such a one as would give a 
very good idea of all that is necessary. No part 
of this country has had any rain for very many 
months ; the grasses and herbage, generally, on 
the hilly ground, being like tinder. If it had an 
ordinary share it would be an excellent healthy 
stock country. From the number of natives, and 
their excellent condition, I am satisfied that many 
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lakes and creeks in this part are permanent ; and 
as I mean to give it a good look over I have come 
to the conclusion that I will require a further supply 
of flour, tea, sugar, and a few little et ceteras, and 
will therefore send horses with the party that goes 
to Blanchewater, under the guidance of Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, to bring up additional supplies, trusting to 
get them there, and at the same time hoping this 
course may meet the approbation of the Govern- 
ment ; for in so doing I adopt the course I would 
pursue on my own account, and therefore do it on 
theirs. The men are in excellent health and good 
spirits, and the animals, except the camels (they 
cannot stand the heavy hills of sand if at all hot, 
which it was on our last trip), are all in good con- 
dition — many of them much better than when we 
left Adelaide. The wind is blowing from all parts 
of the compass, but rather cool. For days previous 
it kept from the north, and generally very hot 
indeed. As yet no rare specimens obtained of 
birds, animals, or anything else. 

COPY OF LETTER BURIED AT LAKE MASSACRE. 

S. A. B. R. Expedition. 
" To the Leader of any Expedition seeking tidings of Burke 
and party. 
" Sir, — I reached this water on the 19th inst., and by means 
of a native guide discovered a European camp one mile north, 
on west side of flat. At or near this camp traces of horses, 
camels, and whites were found. Hair, apparently belonging 
to Mr. Wills, Charles Gray, and Mr. Burke or King was 
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picked from the surface of a grave dug by a spade, and from 
the skull of a European buried by the natives. Other less 
important traces — such as a pannican, oil can, saddle stuffing, 
etc., have been found. Beware of the natives ; upon whom 
we have had to fire. We do not intend to return to Adelaide, 
but proceed to west of north. From information, all Burke's 
party were killed and eaten. 

I have, etc., JNO. McKENLAY. 

P.S. — All the party in good health. If you had any diffi- 
culty in reaching this spot, and wish to return to Adelaide by 
a more practicable route, you may do so for at least three 
months to come by driving west for eighteen miles, then south 
of west, cutting our dray track within thirty miles. Abun- 
dance of water and feed at easy stages. 

Mr. McKinlay gives some of his views and 
plans after the return of the party sent south to 
Blanchewater for additional supplies. 

29th. At 7*30 two natives arrived on opposite 
side of the lake, bringing the joyous tidings that 
the party under charge of Mr. Hodgkinson had 
camped at a creek called Keradinte, about eight 
miles from this, last night, so that I expect them 
every hour. I was heartily glad to hear of them. At 
9*30 a.m. Mr. Hodgkinson and party arrived safe, for 
which I was truly thankful. I was afraid some- 
thing had happened to them, from their apparent 
long absence. I am sorry that the native, Jack, 
that accompanied them from this, deserted about 
the inner stations, having heard some idle report 
of something having happened to the party here. 
Mr. Hodgkinson has brought back with him nearly 
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everything I required. By him I also received 
some Adelaide papers, in which were some Mel- 
bourne telegrams, one of which announced the 
rescue by Mr. Howitt of one of Burke's party, 
King ; so that I have been deceived as to appear- 
ances at Lake Kadhiberri respecting the different 
colours of hair found. Still I am under the im- 
pression that when Burke's diary is published that 
it will show of some affray with the natives about 
that place, or they would not have acted towards 
us when there as they did. By receipt of such in- 
telligence, and that now the whole of the unfor- 
tunate party are accounted for, it renders my 
journey to Cooper's Creek as I intended, useless 
for any purpose of relief. Had they on their 
arrival from the north coast at Cooper's Creek 
depdt only pushed westward this length, they 
could, with the greatest ease to themselves, have 
made the Adelaide stations. I am quite surprised 
that they could not get south by Strzelecki's Creek, 
being under the impression that two-thirds of the 
water of Cooper's Creek was drained off by that 
watercourse southward. My impression from ob- 
servation here is, that a very great portion of 
the waters of Cooper's Creek is drained northwards 
from this. Before leaving this it is my intention 
to push eastward some distance to ascertain the 
character of the country, and on my return to push 
westward for some distance to ascertain if the 
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Stony Desert exists so far southward as this. I will 
then proceed northward and examine the waters 
reported by the natives to exist in that quarter, 
and ascertain if they are likely to be of permanent 
use to South Australia. From them, I shall be 
entirely guided by the appearance of the country 
there as to my future movements. I am now satis- 
fied that water can be had by digging. By the 
time I return from the east and westward the 
horses that have been down to the settled districts 
will have so far recovered from their fatigue, and 
be again able to proceed northward. 

[The indefatigable leader now gets ready for 
Cooper's Creek, rain or no rain.] 

Sunday , Dec. 1. A little rain during the night, but 
not enough to wet a sheet of paper. At sunrise tem- 
perature 70°, calm. At noon slight breeze, southerly ; 
temperature 110°. Found suspended the spring of 
one of Terry's breech-loading rifles round the neck 
of a native. He describes the remaining por- 
tions of the rifle out to the north-east, which 
will be nearly in our north course. Highest tem- 
perature during the afternoon in the sun, 129° ; at 
sunset, 90°. 

2nd. Wind south-south-east, temperature at 
sunrise 77°, sky completely overcast. Start out 
eastward to examine the country, with two camels, 
five horses, and sufficient food for one and a 
half weeks, taking with me Middleton, Poole, Frank 

M 
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(native), and a native of this place. My main ob- 
ject in going out now is — firstly, to ascertain if 
there is a likelihood of a flood down Cooper's Creek 
this season, after all the rain that has fallen along 
the eastern side of the continent some months back, 
and which I thought possible might have fallen as 
well on and to west of coast range, so to secure to 
us an open retreat in the event of our being able 
to make some considerable advance northward, 
and being detained some time ; and secondly, to 
ascertain if any one was as yet stationed on Cooper's 
Creek, in order to intimate to such my intentions 
of proceeding northward for some distance, and the 
almost certainty of my crossing any track which 
either of the search parties from the northern coast 
could possibly make en route to Cooper's Creek or 
even Eyre's Creek. Started at 9*15 a.m., and passed 
through nothing but sandhill and flooded flat 
country till 3 p.m., and arrived at Tac Wilten Creek, 
containing little water, but drinkable. For the first 
few miles the sand hills were further apart, with, in 
the interval, salt-bush and grassy flats. Watered 
the horses and camels, crossed the creek, passed 
up the south side, crossed a sand hill, crossed the 
creek, went a short distance on north side of oreek, 
recrossed it, and went up south side to water. 
This is a long narrow strip of water, not deep, and 
drying up fast. A number of natives here. Crossed 
creek again and went to Aunrinnie, arrived at 
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north-east end of water, and crossed creek 4*30 p.m. 
Distance about twenty-five miles. The water here, 
although enough, is quite unfit for use, the horses 
and camels refusing it, but there is good green feed 
in the flat. 

3rd. Started at 8 a.m., passed over sand 
hills till 8*43 and made large lake, dry, Oullamun 
by name, destitute of vegetation, and no margin of 
trees ; passed over sand hills and flooded flat to a 
creek very broad, deep, and well defined by timber, 
and trending northward ; not much water at pre- 
sent, good here, but unfit for use above and below, 
like that of last night. Creek called A-ga-boog-ana. 
Distance, about eight miles. I went there rather 
out of my course to water the camels, being the 
nearest in going anything like the course I wished ; 
passed sand hills through south end of large dry 
lake at 11*22, and again sand hills ; then through 
large flooded swamp, Narrogoonnoo Mooku, with 
no marginal trees ; southern end a good deal of 
cane grass ; then again sand hills till 12*46 ; then 
large cracked flooded plain, Wandra-brin-nannie, 
till arrived at a creek with no water ; crossed and 
rode up creek on south side to east of north to 
Barka Water, no feed. Got down into the bed of 
the creek and rode up about three-quarters of a 
mile to a water called Moollaney, pretty good ; no 
great quantity, and but little feed. Total distance, 
about twenty-five miles. A lot of stones of a fruit 
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found here of a very ornamental little tree, from six 
to fifteen feet high, which I have secured. 

4th. At or rather before daylight Middleton, 
in attending to the camels, unfortunately got his 
foot seriously injured by a considerable sized stick 
which was stuck in the ground, its end penetrating 
deeply into the foot as he was returning to the 
camp down the steep bank. I am afraid I will 
have to return with him. I have pulled out several 
ragged pieces of wood from the wound ; a lot of 
small tendons protrude. I will try one day up the 
creek, and see if he can stand it. Started at 9*40 
leaving creek on right, crossed small flooded flat 
to sand hill, then good low sand hills, firm travel- 
ling ; passed'a water called Appo-more-millia, about 
one and a half miles to our right in the creek. 
Crossed creek in the centre of a cracked flooded 
flat, bearing to the north by west ; passed over sand 
hills and a heavy flooded, cracked, and timbered 
flat, in which is a creek bearing north-east, with 
sandy hillocks and native whirlies. Bore south to 
creek Goonnooboorroo, with little water. Dis- 
tance, about sixteen miles to-day. Middleton's 
foot pains him much. 

5th. Obliged to camp with Middleton. On a 
large gum tree marked " IK Dec. 4, 5, 1861. " 
One large creek comes in here from the 
south, and immediately below this, about 100 
yards, another from same quarter. Bronze wing 
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and crested pigeons here ; also some beautiful par- 
rots, black ducks, teal, whistlers, painted widgeons, 
and wood-duck in small number, also parroquets 
and quail. Some dry grass here on top of banks 
up to my waist, further out there is some good 
tussocky grasses, and there has been plenty of oats. 
Secured seeds from the bean tree, and the stones 
of the fruit before alluded to. Fish in water here, 
although there is only a small quantity and drying 
up fast. In looking for the horses in the morning 
up the main creek, found about three-quarters of a 
mile from this where Burke had camped in the 
bed, and had dug for water. From the appearance 
of their camp and quantity of camel dung, he slept 
more than one night here. I think when they 
camped there, there was water both below and 
above ; it is now quite dry, however. A small quan- 
tity of sewing twine was found at this camp. 

6th. Middleton's foot a little easier. Thought 
of returning, as he is quite unfit for work, but have 
made up my mind now to go on and ascertain the 
facts I went out to obtain. I therefore started at 
8*25 a.m. for the upper waters of the creek, keep- 
ing on the south bank ; crossed several creeks until 
12 o'clock, when we found in the camp a little 
above Pardulli a gum tree marked "W.I. Wills, 
N.N.W., xlv. yds., A.H." Turned out our horses 
here for some time ; between the last crossing of 
the creek and this I got a view of a couple of red 
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sand bluffs, and distant sand hills or hills of some 
kind to north- west. Started from Wills' grave at 
4*10 and crossed creek, struck the creek again at 
5*35 with plenty of water to Howitt's camp, xxxii. ; 
thence on to Burke's grave, striking dry creek, 
and following it to Yarrowanda ; arrived here 
at 7'10 p.m. 

7th. Started at 7*7 a.m. and came to Burke's 
grave, about two miles on south bank of creek. On 
the north-east side of a box tree, at upper end of 
water-hole, native name Yae-ni-mem-gi, found 
marked on tree, " R.O'H.B., 21-9-61., A.H." De- 
posited a document, in case of the return of any 
party. Saw a cobby horse on arrival here last night ; 
tried to catch him. Saw the tracks of cattle up the 
creek short distance from him, they had gone further 
up the creek to a water, Culli-muno. Spelled to-day. 

8th. Started back for camp ; passed large 
numbers of natives ; marked small gum sapling 
"MK" roughly; made for heavy creek that joins an- 
other at Strzelecki's Creek, and camped at a water 
called Tac-durrie, a small water about two miles 
from Goone-borrow in the main creek. Distance 
travelled to-day about twenty-seven and a half miles. 

COPY OF DOCUMENT LEFT AT COOPER'S CREEK, DATED 7TH 
DECEMBER, 1861. 

" To the Leader of the Party out for the remains of the lost 
Burke and Wills, but more especially to the Officer in 
charge of the Dep6t likely to be formed on this creek. 
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" Sir, — I beg to state that I have had communication with 
Adelaide, and have received papers from there intimating the 
relief of King, the only survivor of the Melbourne Gulf of 
Carpentaria party, and an announcement that the Melbourne 
Government were likely to have the remains of the late gen* 
tlemen removed from this creek to Melbourne to receive a 
public burial and monument to their memory; and at the 
same time stating their intention of establishing a depftt 
Bomewhere on this creek to await the arrival of one or other 
of the parties (in search of the late Burke and Wills) from 
Rockhampton, or the Albert, on the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

" I beg to state I am with my party stationed on a lake 
about eighty-five miles westerly of this, and immediately on 
my return there I start northward ; and for the first part of 
my journey a little to east of north, and will at every suitable 
camp on my route bury documents conveying the intelligence 
meant to be conveyed to either of the parties by the depot 
party likely to be formed here of the fate of the late party, 
by which means they will be put in possession of the facts, 
and can return to the Albert or go on through to Adelaide. 
There is at present, and will be for some time to come, easy 
access to Adelaide by my route, which the wheel tracts of my 
cart have clearly defined. 

" By this means of intimation to the parties in question, 
it will relieve the party about to be stationed here from the 
necessity of passing a summer in this hot region. My course 
will intersect any course either of the parties out from the 
northward can make between Eyre's Creek and the late 
Burke's depot on this creek. 

" I beg to remain, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" JOHN McKINLAY, 
" Leader of the S. A. B. R. Expedition." 

9th. Started 7*25 a.m., followed creek down, and 
passed Goonooboorroo water-hole; passed flooded 
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cracked flats and sand hills to Molanny Creek. Dis- 
tance travelled to-day, seventeen miles. 

10th. Started and crossed creek at 7*30 a.m. 
over sand hills, then through bed of large dry lake 
or swamp ; name of swamp Wando Binannie, a 
good deal cracked, and bad travelling. From 
thence through low sand hills, flooded box flats, 
steep sand hills ; crossed Narro Dhaerrie swamp, 
crossed creek at east end of main water, this dry- 
ing up fast, crossed creek twice, and camped on 
south side of lower end of Tac Wilten. 

11th. Started at 6'30, crossed creek and flat, 
over sand hills and flooded flat, with large salt-bush 
and polygonum; timber to the right, and some 
samphire bushes ; crossed my old single track with 
alternate sand hills and cracked flooded flats, and 
arrived at our dep6t camp on Lake Buchanan at 
11 a.m. Distance, about nineteen miles. 
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LAKE BUCHANAN TO LAKE HODGKINSON. 

Editor's precis of subject — December 17th, Start from Depot 
— Natives and Reciprocal Adieuz — A Local Newspaper — 
20th, Lake McKinlaj, deep water— 23rd, Lake Jeannie 
— Christmas Day, and what is done for it in the Wilds — 
28th, Lake Hodgkinson — Presents of Necklaces to Natives 
— January 2nd, Suspicious Conduct of Natives— Excur- 
sion to Explore Lake District: Browne Creek, Lakes 
Blanche, Sir Richard, Strangways, and Ellar. 

The expedition breaks up at length from Lake 
Buchanan, after a two months' camping, and 
takes a course about north-north-east, to a fine 
sheet of water about sixteen miles in circum- 
ference, named after the second in command, Lake 
Hodgkinson, We are now in the very heart of 
the summer, and our travellers experience all the 
defects of this remarkable country. The heat is 
frequently intense, almost beyond the endurance 
of either man or beast, and aggravated by the 
total want of shelter of any kind, which was most 
commonly their lot in camping or marching over 
such an open country. The country was not with- 
out attractions, especially those of a utilitarian 
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character. The principal lakes, some of which, 
from their extent and depth, seemed to be perma- 
nent, were fringed with luxuriant grass, and fed by 
fine deep, broad creeks, whose cool and shaded 
waters afforded delightful bathing for the party. 

And yet the precarious climate of all this lake 
region, variegated as it now is by well supplied 
lakes and creeks, and in many parts waving with 
long grass, holds us in suspense as to its practical 
value for colonization. The great question is the 
permanency of the water — or at least of some 
portion of it here and there, even although that 
portion be reduced, during unusually dry seasons, 
merely to the deeper corner of some lake, or an 
occasional water-hole in the bed of a creek. The 
live-stock can readily put up with the dried-up 
tinder-looking vegetation. Indeed this natural 
hay is greatly relished by them, and during very 
hot dry weather, when the grass-growing quite 
ceases, a very small supply may suffice for the 
animals. But water is indispensable for daily 
wants, and cannot conveniently be very far dis- 
tant. We have already alluded to the rapidity of 
evaporation over the open area of this lake dis- 
trict. A very striking instance occurs further on 
in the case of the very promising Lake Hodgkin- 
son itself, " a splendid sheet of water," as Mr. 
McKinlay calls it, but which, during a brief 
absent interval, on one occasion, of but twelve 
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days, the party found had changed its level to a 
very ominous extent, and what was still more dis- 
couraging, had in that short time changed the 
quality of its waters, from being quite drinkable 
and good, to a state entirely unfit for use by either 
the men or the quadrupeds. The bitter or other 
qualities imparted by the soil had not previously 
been detected unpleasantly in the larger body of 
water, but as the volume diminished by evapora- 
tion, these qualities gradually predominated to the 
extent of thus rendering the water useless. This 
alternation did not, however, seem to be a charac- 
teristic of all these natural water reservoirs. 

The teeming life of the country seemed, as 
Mr. McKinlay thought, to supply the best assu- 
rance as to the permanency of the water. And 
yet, in alluding to the great numbers of the Abori- 
gines he saw hereabouts, he remarks that Sturt 
in passing this neighbourhood seventeen years 
before, had met no such multitude. On the con- 
trary, he states that few natives were seen. And 
with respect to this fine lake country, it must have 
presented quite a different appearance to Sturt, for, 
as Mr. Davis observes, he does not allude to any 
such promising features as were now seen, although 
he must have passed at no great distance from 
McKinlay's line of march. Had the unusually dry 
season, then, during which, as we know, Sturt 
went upon his central expedition, dried up every- 
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thing — creek and lake, high plain and " clay- 
pan hollow," and left the crisp and brittle grass to 
be swept away by the hot wind ? Mr. McKinlay 
dilates upon creeks winding their devious course 
alternately through flooded flats and grassy 
hollows; one in particular running "principally 
through what was recently a large lake, now a 
splendidly grassed plain of vast extent." A 
month or two more perhaps, and the retrospect 
would class the grassy plain, with the lakes, as 
among the things that are not. If so, what a 
country of contrasts ! The sheep grew so fat, 
says the journal, that one in a condition fit for 
"jerking " could hardly be found in the flock. 

The Aborigines seemed to pour out from every 
" nook and corner " where there was water. They 
were in companies of fifty or a hundred, and 
sometimes in considerably greater bodies. They 
were mostly an athletic, hearty, well-conditioned 
people. There were few children among them, 
and the most of these, as Mr. McKinlay states, 
were females. Both sexes of adults had the cus- 
tom of knocking out the four front teeth of the 
upper jaw, but a good many preserved the perfect 
set. With one or two suspicious exceptions, they 
generally were quite inoffensively disposed, and 
Mr. McKinlay delighted the simple creatures by 
distributions of bead necklaces, and on one occa- 
sion by the welcome feast of a sheep. 
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17th. The cart is off, and we are only waiting 
till it gets a certain distance ahead, so that it may 
not be too late in coming into camp after us, as 
the cart carries the commissariat, and it won't 
do to let that be much behind in arriving after 
us poor famished mortals. 

At 1045 all off; horses and camels with their 
attendants. Blacks all around us to say " Good- 
bye ;" they lined the side of the lake, jabbering 
their farewells ; but there was no cambric flutter- 
ing in the breeze, there was no fair one who had 
lost her heart taking a last fond look of the gay 
deceiver. I can assure you, gentle reader, we all 
left free and unencumbered with the sins con- 
sequent on civilization. There is an encampment 
of 300 or 400 up the creek ; they could soon make 
short work of us if they knew how we travelled. 
Twelve to fourteen miles to-day, nothing but sand 
hills and flooded flats all sandy. 

Here during our long stay we got up a news- 
paper called the <f Dakoo Review" — Mr, Hodgkin- 
son editor, — the leading article of which I give 
with one or two other contributions. 

" CHRISTMAS DAY. 

" No snowdrift hides from view the face of the 

earth, no frost holds in its adamantine chain the 

waters; while bright as may be the stars, and 

deeply blue the sky, their splendour is not derived 
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from stern winter's power. As with nature, so with 
mankind, the eye in vain seeks those pitiable ob- 
jects of charity abounding in more northern lands ; 
no wretched outcast parades his barely-covered 
and famine-stricken form, while the hand idly 
retains the ready dole. Still, though in lieu of 
this, we are now beneath a sultry sun, and seek 
relief in densest shade, though the myriad, 
busy ant swarms on the ill-protected plate, and 
the rapacious fly devours our luscious plums, yet 
the cherished recollections of the season hedge 
round us, repelling all incongruity, and demanding 
all effort for enjoyment. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Christmas comprehends other duties 
besides those of feasting, and that our presence 
among the unenlightened of the earth affords to 
us a particular opportunity of discharging them ; 
the good sense of the community will enable them 
to effect this. No one will attempt to give the 
savage a desire for an article of luxury incapable 
of an entire gratification on our limited stock of 
currants. No one will sigh for roast beef when only 
our toiling bullocks meet the gaze ; but all doubt- 
less will raise the deadly gun, bringing down the 
swift pigeon and obese ducks, or extend commerce 
by a traffic for the scaly 'parro* (a kind offish). 
Should the dusky savage chaunt his wild corro- 
boree on these southern shores, let the north re- 
sound in reply with the good old Anglo-Saxon 
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cry of a € Merry Christmas and a happy new year 
to all.' " 

" IMPROMPTU BY THE COOK 

" Boast, boil, and bake, 

Throughout the livelong day ; 
Alas ! why did I take 
The billet and the pay ?" 

"NEWS OP THE DAY. 
" As some of our female correspondents, includ- 
ing many ladies of the haut ton, having expressed a 
desire to learn the costume worn on state occasions 
by the grand hereditary Albeena of Cudgeecud- 
geena, the Lady Kinbella, we re-insert the follow- 
ing : — " Coiffure a la Centrale Australie ; bust, au 
naturel ; arms, bracelet pure ; neck, necklace a la 
Birmingham, the whole forming a very novel tout 
ensemble, and extremely adapted for hot weather/' 

"TO MARJARA, 

A NATIVE LADY OP CUDGBECUDQEENA. 
I. 

" She wore no wreath. No braided locks 
Told Art was busy there ; 
No dress, no gem, no shoes, no socks, 
Concealed from view the fair. 

II. 
" No marring touch had ever sought 
To hide her lithesome form 
With fabrics from the Indies brought, 
Or of the silkworm born. 
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HI. 
" Ah, no ! a purer taste had reigned 
Upon her natal hour, 
And Nature's simple rule retained 
Her beauty in its power. 

IY. 

" Swept by the breeze, each darkened tress 
To lover oft revealed 
The beauties that a jealous dress 
Too surely had concealed. 

v. 
" The swelling orbs of ebon hue, 
That from her bosom sprung, 
Left unconfined the ravished view 
The gazer oftimes flung. 

VI. 
" No more shall meretricious charms 
Win homage from my soul, 
Since, in this lovely maiden's arms, 
Love reigns without control." 

Several more literary efforts might be added, 
but perhaps the above will be sufficient. 

18th. Two black fellows came into camp last 
night, one our own " Friday," (Milmilly), the other 
a stranger, who was ordered off the premises ; ours 
remained and slept in camp, and we kept a strict 
watch over him during the night. Orders this 
morning for Wylde and Davis to go to the cart 
with water on two camels. Bell is cook to-day, 
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the cook being left behind with Kirby and Ned to 
take care of the cart. We left for the cart at 8 
a.m., Wylde to remain to strengthen the detach- 
ment. I return by myself with some things from 
the cart, Ned and Hodgkinson found the bullocks 
that had strayed this morning, and brought them 
into camp about 3*30 p.m. They will proceed to 
the cart this afternoon with the stick that it may 
be fitted; we shall wait here till it comes. 

19th. Remained in camp all day. Cut "M£., 
Dec. 17th, 18th, 19th, 1861," on a tree under which 
we camped. A native dog came into camp last 
night, and tried to get at the sheep in the fold 
(for at every camp we have to build a brush fold), 
but was shot by our native " Frank." The natives 
in the encampment close by, already mentioned, 
took fright at the report, and cleared out sharp, 
and not one was to be heard a quarter of an hour 
after. With them Bullenjani — he was a useful 
fellow in his way ; I don't suppose we shall see 
him again. One of them returned in the morn- 
ing. Temperature during the afternoon, 145° — 
very hot ; indeed, no air hardly. The cart arrived 
all right; the men worked all night at it by 
the light of a fire, and, consequently, came up 
some hours before they were expected — too late 
for a start, but to-morrow we shall be on the road 
again. 

20th. Up very early, and left " Gunani " Creek 

N 
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at 8 a.m. ; passed over some fearfiil country, 
the horses and camels up to their knees in the 
rotten flats, over which our course lay, the horses 
quite in a lather ; the camels even sweated, the 
first time they ever did so during the journey ; it 
was awful work for the bullocks ; the cart, when 
we passed it, was up to the naves of the wheels in 
the rotten earth, and the bullocks up to their knees. 
I don't know when they will get into camp to-night. 

One of the finest bullocks died from the heat of 
the sun to-day ; he was very fat, and it is a pity 
we could not save any of the meat, as it would 
have helped out our sheep considerably; Mr. 
McKinlay did not know anything of it till the cart 
came in the evening, too late to send out. 

On our journey to-day, after passing these 
rotten flats, we came to a small creek, where we 
spelled for a short time, and crossed this creek to 
a lake, where we camped on the north-east shore 
at about 1 p.m., where the water seemed deepest. 
Mr. Hodgkinson went out to try the depth, and 
found at some 300 yards from the shore 10£ feet. 
It is certainly the deepest lake we have yet come 
to. This lake I should say is permanent, and 
from its depth must be a great resort of the 
natives far and near in great droughts. The 
native name of it is " Goonaidranganni," but 
called after our worthy leader, " Lake McKinlay/' 
Splendid bathing in this lake, the water being so 
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deep enabled those who could swim to indulge in 
that healthy exercise. 

Orders to-night for three of the party to go 
after the dead bullock and get his hide, it being 
so very useful for hobbles or ropes ; and in the 
event of being very hard up for grub, what can be 
better than bullock's hide well boiled 1 

A good deal of thunder, with indications of 
rain ; hope it may come and cool the air. Hot 
wind blowing to-day, and very disagreeable. 
McKinlay found Frank, the native, asleep on his 
watch last night, for which he got severely repri- 
manded. He became impudent and sulky. It 
would have served him right had the governor 
given him a good tanning for his insolence. He 
said he would go no further, so McKinlay dis- 
charged him, giving him an order on the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands for his money. He has 
gone back to Perigundi, where is a young female, 
rejoicing in the name " Kintullah" (Anglice, " she- 
dog") with whom this fellow had fallen deeply in 
love, as he told us some time before at Lake 
Buchanan. He said that he should when he 
returned marry this Kintullah — a nice name for 
a man's wife. I expect that she is the chief cause 
of his leaving ; so wishing him a happy honey- 
moon, if they have moons of that description here, 
we will leave him to his own devices. Only a few 
drops of rain after all our expectations. 
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21st. This morning three started off about 4 
a.m. to skin the dead ox and bring in his hide; 
they returned at 8 '30 a.m. The bullocks were left 
unhobbled last night, as they were very much dis- 
tressed; consequently, they rambled away, and 
were not found till 11 a.m. We started about 
1 p.m. This was a day indeed; the horses be- 
fore they were packed were in a perfect lather, and 
the perspiration pouring off us like water; the 
camels also suffered much, the loading and saddling 
the beasts was quite a task from the intense heat. 
We were nearly done up before we started ; in fact, 
it was a mercy none of us had a sun-stroke. We 
arrived after a start at 3 p.m., at Moolionboorrana, 
hot, tired, and nothing to eat, the cart, as usual, 
not having arrived. We had a great loss to-day, 
the thermometer got broken, so from this time we 
shall be unable to record the temperature. 

Passed over flooded flats and sandhills, then 
made the bed of a dry lake, with splendid grass, 
looking very park-like and pretty. All the rest of 
the way was over low sandhills and flats. We 
arrived with the horses and camels about 3*30 p.m. 
Not a tree hardly to be seen at Lake Moolionboor- 
rana, so we had to camp without the slightest 
shade ; reflection from the water and sand very 
trying, the latter burning the feet as we walked. 
The cart and sheep not up to time. Wylde and 
Bell went in search of the missing party with a 
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pack-horse to bring some food, if the dray could 
not come on ; it became so dark, however, they 
could not follow the tracks, and returned unsuc- 
cessful at 10 p.m. Innumerable pelicans, ducks, 
gulls, waders, cormorants, and pigeons, plenty of 
fish also. Small quantities of rain in the clay- 
pans. A little flour and water mixed, on the coals, 
and to bed. 

22nd. We remained at this camp all day, 
awfully hot, no covering, the pegs of the tents 
having no hold in the sand, so we had to make a 
sort of an impromptu one with blankets, pack- 
bags, and camel saddles ; water very brackish, and 
containing soda. Hodgkinson, Bell, and a native 
were off very early to see what had become of the 
cart. It appeared that it got turned over cross- 
ing a sand hill ; sheep all right, and nothing the 
matter. The men with the sheep and cart had to 
be up all night to watch the natives, they being 
numerous, and moving about close by all the time. 
This lake is about three miles long by two wide. 
The bullocks very much jaded to-day from the last 
two days' work, and persist in remaining in the 
water, sometimes lying at full length in it ; they 
are all off their feed. 

23rd. We left this morning with no regret, and 
came to a creek about seven miles off. The water 
shocking, so bad that neither horses nor camels 
would touch it, quite bitter — the name of it Gad- 
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bung-oonie; fortunately, we had a little in the 
canteens, or we should have felt the heat more. 
We, with the horses and camels, came up to Mr. 
McKinlay, who was waiting for us here. He 
started, after getting a drink of water, very much 
disappointed, as he intended to stop here to give 
the bullocks a short stage. We soon followed on 
his track to a second creek, " Watthie-gurkie," 
which fills Lake Abberangainie. This is quite dry, 
and the water in the creek salt and bad, so had to 
go on to Lake Cann-boog-o-nannie ; passed two 
or three salt lakes on our way, also another quite 
dry, well timbered, with lots of feed. We arrived 
at this fine lake, Cann-boog-o-nannie, at about 4 
p.m. ; splendid feed and water. 

This is a fine lake, but not so deep by any 
means as Lake McKinlay. Pelican, ducks, and 
fish here. We shall spend Christmas-day here, so 
that the bullocks will have a rest ; they will not 
arrive here till to-morrow, as they will not be able 
to travel this long stage (twenty-five miles) to-day, 
in this fearful heat, after the last two hard days' 
work. This lake is some nine or ten miles round, 
perhaps more. We passed through some of the 
best country for grazing to-day since we left Ade- 
laide. The female camel gave us some trouble 
to-day ; she did not seem to like the long day's 
march, and kept breaking her nose-string. We 
arrived here rather tired, but the cart, as usual, not 
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being up with the pots, kettles, and meat, we were 
obliged to sup off scons* baked on the coals, and a 
pot of tea without sugar. The natives came round, 
as many were old friends who had also visited us 
at Lake Buchanan. They brought lots of women 
with them, and among them the only pretty face 
we have seen, and she is really very pretty, her 
features regular, and her figure faultless. They 
provided us with an ample supply of fish. Some 
of those who had been with us before baked some 
" adoo " for us, but we did not touch it, having 
seen the process of the manufacture, which cer- 
tainly was anything but tempting. They grind it 
between two stones, then winnow it, put it into 
a wooden trough, and mix it thus — they don't 
pour water on it as we should, but take a mouthful 
at a time, and squirt over this flour, if it may bear 
that name, until they have kneaded it into a paste, 
which they make into thin cakes, and bake in the 
ashes, in fact an " adoo " damper. One of our 
men got some from one of the natives, and made 
it into a small cake ; it had a strong astringent 
taste, and leaves a hot sensation in the throat. 
They also brought us water for cooking, wood, 
etc., and were highly delighted we had come. 
Not loss than 200 or 300 were round us at one 
time. 

Mr. McKinlay has called this " Lake Jeannie," 

* A Scotch term for thin cakes of kneaded flour and water. 
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after Miss Jane Pile, of Grawler. We called it 
Lake Christmas, and did not know that he had 
named it otherwise till we saw it in his journal in 
Adelaide. Cart only got as far as the last bitter 
water-hole we passed. 

24th. Christmas-eve, We spelled to-day ; many 
natives. Mr. McKinlay started Hodgkinson this 
morning to the cart with a pack-horse and two 
large canteens of water for the men, and to find a 
firmer place to cross the creek than where we did, 
as it was rather boggy. Any quantity of pelicans, 
showing that fish is plentiful ; in fact, we saw the 
natives with large strings of fish going to their 
whirlies; they brought us plenty also. Cart 
arrived at 12*30 p.m. ; they found a little good 
water last night. Kirby with the sheep got astray 
to-day, but was found during the afternoon not far 
from the camp, but going quite past it, by Bell and 
Wylde. This part of the country is very fine; 
magnificent feed, indeed, all round about here. 

The natives were kicking up a great disturb- 
ance in their camp last night, when the governor 
ordered a rocket to be sent up, when, as if by 
magic, the noise ceased, and was heard no more 
this night. What their ideas may be of fireworks 
I don't know ; perhaps they think us some superior 
beings, making stars and coloured fires in the 
clouds. It is a pity that we can understand them 
so little ; their ideas on different subjects would be 
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very original and amusing. We made a night of 
it — singing, throwing weights, etc. — but no grog, 
or perhaps we should not have gone to bed at all ; 
first time I was ever without it — maybe it is all the 
better for us. 

25th. Christmas-day : a sober and very quiet 
one it was, but we had a first-rate dinner off roast 
mutton and plum-pudding, and we made it as jolly 
as circumstances would allow ; we had no cares or 
Christmas bills. This is, I suspect, the first 
English plum-pudding made and eaten on this 
lake, and I shall long remember this day. I have 
spent Christmas-day in many parts of the world, 
but this is the quietest I ever did see. I spent 
one coming down the Red Sea, and I thought that 
was bad enough, but I find there are worse places 
in the world to eat your Christmas dinner in than 
.on board a fine Peninsular and Oriental steamer. It 
does not seem like Christmas, it is so hot, the wind 
quite a hot blast, and endless myriads of ants and 
flies teasing us to death — may we never spend ano- 
ther like it, say I. We roused the echoes a bit with 
songs, and many a cheer for absent friends and 
the girls we left behind us, drinking their healths 
in cold tea (if ever it did get cold), and so ended 
with us Christmas of 1861. Where shall we all 
be this time next year ? 

Any number of natives prowling about all 
round our camp ; strict watch kept all night. 
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26th. This morning broke fine and clear. Mr. 

McKinlay deposited documents under a tree, 

against which our tent was pitched — the tree 
being marked — 

Dec. 23, 24, 25, 

61. 

Dig. 

Started about 8 a.m. Going to the north end of 
lake. We, with the camels, took a short cut, and 
came on to the cart crossing a creek. McKinlay had 
gone in a straight course for another lake, and 
we followed on his tracks, and came up to the 
cart in a very short time. The horses were long 
after us. Had they followed us they would have 
been all right. There are lots of natives on and 
about this creek ; its name, " Appam-barra." 
Got here about 11 a.m. Plenty of water in the 
creek, which abounds with fish. We camped on 
a small tributary of this creek. Feed not very 
good. Any quantity of crawfish here also. 

Country looks very hard and bare; no 
vegetation to speak of, great numbers of salt, 
polygonum, samphire, and other kinds of bushes. 
The natives are a fine, healthy race of men, the 
women as usual rather small and insipid-looking ; 
they always accompany the men when they visit 
us. Mr. McKinlay distributed a quantity of neck- 
laces and bracelets to them all. They are as 
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friendly as any one could wish, doing almost any- 
thing that is required of them. Their bringing 
up their lubras is a sign of faith and good will to 
the " white fellow.' ' They all smell awfully of fish, 
living as they do principally on the scaly denizens 
of the lakes about here ; you can positively scent 
them some distance from you. 

27th. On sending for the horses this morning 
up the creek, it was found they had vanished, 
showing by their tracks that they had gone in the 
direction of our last camp, on Lake Cann-boog-o- 
nannie, so some of us had to go after them on 
two or three that had not wandered. We found 
them right on the lake. They seem to like the 
feed there better than on the creek. We did not 
get back till 4*30 p.m., so were obliged to remain 
here all night. McKinlay set us to work to clear 
the polygonum bushes on the side of the creek, 
to prevent a surprise. It was terribly hot work, 
but he likes to see the men usefully employed, and 
quite right too. Had he not found work for us at 
the different camps we remained at, some would 
certainly have had the blue-devils. Nothing like 
employment ; at any rate, it keeps the men out of 
mischief. Something must have frightened the 
horses, as many of the hobbles were broken ; con- 
sequently we lost the chains attached to them, 
which is a serious matter. 

From the number of natives here, there will 
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be a strict watch kept. There was a slight row 
in the evening, so McKinlay, Bell, and Davis 
started off. McKinlay fired his revolver, but no 
natives could we see, so returned to camp, and 
went to bed with our arms by our sides. We lost 
a ewe in lamb in the scrub : how she got away is 
a mystery to us all. 

28th. Left the camp about 9 a.m. There was 
not a breath of wind to stir a leaf, consequently 
very hot. After a short journey of about five miles 
struck a most magnificent lake, which Mr. McKinlay 
has named after Mr. Hodgkinson ; in fact it may 
be called two lakes, as there are two fine sheets of 
water joined by a narrow strait. We shall remain 
here a few days, I expect, as Mr. McKinlay is 
going to look for some more lakes, said to be east 
and south of our present camp. 

More necklaces for the natives, who were 
highly delighted with their presents ; they are all 
a fine, sleek, fat-looking race: they must live 
principally on fish, in fact there seems little else 
for them to eat, unless they can catch the gulls 
and ducks sailing about the broad and beautiful 
lake, or bring down some of the pigeons and 
cockatoos of all kinds that abound here. Occa- 
sionally a black may be seen with a solitary bird, 
but not often. 

This is a fearful camp, sand everywhere, gets 
into all your things, and every mouthful you take 
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is covered. Seven or eight dark houris camped 
close to us by themselves, in a "mia mia," but 
no one knew anything of it till the following morn- 
ing — rather cool that ; the morning watch thought 
he discovered something in the bush, and sure 
enough there they were, all curled up together. 
Their intentions were evidently friendly to us poor 
forlorn travellers of the desert. Native name of 
this creek is " Watti-widulo." As soon as we 
arrived here we were beset by natives — young 
men and maidens, old men and children, and some 
of the most hideous old crones among them ever 
seen ; they were nearly all to be decorated with 
beads, and Mr. McKinlay sat down and hung 
round their jet necks necklaces, and round the 
arms of the young girls he placed bracelets of 
multifarious colours. The tribe here is legion. 
Most of the elderly people have their four front 
teeth knocked out in the upper jaw; in the younger 
portion of the community you do not see it so 
often. 

Killed a sheep to be jerked for the coming 
journey to the east, but all were too fat, and 
we were obliged to pick out the poorest for the 
purpose ; but they were all fat, fatter, fattest, and 
not a poor one to be found ; however, we picked 
out the leanest, and soon had him cut up and hung 
out to dry; the sun being very hot will soon 
jerk it. The little sheep are holding out well, you 
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will say, and the country not so very bad, when 
they are too fat to jerk. 

29th. Remained at Watti-widulo. Weather sultry 
and uncomfortable in the extreme. A black fellow 
from our last camp arrived to-day with the news 
that a party of white fellows, some six or eight, 
had arrived at Lake Buchanan, and were coming on 
our tracks to overtake us. Mr. McKinlay and all 
of us wondered who and what they could be. The 
only conjecture we could come to was that the 
Government had heard the same report that our 
detachment did at Blanchewater, that we had all 
who were left behind been killed and eaten by the 
natives. McKinlay does not put much faith in 
any party being out at all; however, we shall 
soon see, as we shall remain here some days, and 
they can be with us in a day or two. If they have 
come out on account of the story told, they will 
all be rejoiced to find us both well in body and 
spirits. It may be also only some ruse of the 
blacks, as they, in common with most savages, 
are well up in deceit. 

Busy jerking for McKinlay and party to-mor- 
row. Hot wind, and the sand blowing in all 
directions. Pity the thermometer is gone, as we 
should have noted day by day the changes in the 
temperature, which are very great and sudden out 
here. 

30J h. McKinlay and party started this morn- 
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ing to explore the lakes talked of by the natives. 
Wind very high from south-west. Middleton, 
Hodgkinson, and Wylde accompanied the leader 
in this expedition, and a native calling himself 
Dilbilly. It is very odd that Sturt did not dis- 
cover these lakes, as he went within a few miles 
of them. McKinlay takes with him two camels 
and horses, with a week's provisions. 

31st. Sky heavy, and looking very much for 
rain. Remained in camp, certainly the most un- 
comfortable one we have had ; no green to shelter 
us, and not much grass or other green to counter- 
act the fierce glare from the white sand. We all 
hope the party will soon return, so that we may 
escape out of this. Mr. McKinlay left orders to 
see that the wants of the white men, should they 
arrive, were properly attended to ; and they 
shall be if they can be satisfied with roast mutton, 
bread, rice, and a pot of good tea out in the 
desert. A feed like this makes you forget weari- 
ness, and instills new life into you. This after- 
noon as we were cleaning our arms, etc., a whirl- 
wind took our tent completely away, leaving it a 
wreck some yards off. The other tent, some fifty 
yards away, was not touched. 

We shall see the old year out, and bid him 
farewell with one hand, while with the other we 
welcome the new face of his successor. Farewell 
then, 1861 ! Could we but recall thee, and just 
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look over the days and nights we have spent and 
wasted thoughtlessly, we might, perhaps, like to 
blot out the remembrance ! but it is idle regretting. 
This wont bring back the days gone by ; but we 
may, by " overhauling' ' a little our faults and 
failings, benefit somewhat, and render a better 
account at the close of 1862, by avoiding the 
follies of the past year. 

Jan. 1st, 1862. All hail to the new year ! May we 
have a more jolly and a happier one than the last, 
and may it also prove more profitable to us all 
than the last ! This year opens bright and fair — 
the sky without a cloud, and millions of stars 
out. I sit at 1 a.m. ruminating on the past, and 
hoping for the future, for it is my sentry from 
12 to 2. 

The blacks had annoyed us much during the 
first part of the night, numerous fire-sticks being 
seen in various parts, through the bushes and 
scrub, which kept us on the alert, in case they had 
intended anything in a hostile way. I believe they 
had some notion that way, as our black came into 
camp, and slept by the fire all night. Nothing 
happened, and the others turned in at 12 o'clock, 
having fired once or twice into the bushes at the 
sight of the fire-sticks. Nothing, however, was 
seen between 12 and 2, not a stick. Another 
very significant thing occurred. The fair deceivers 
decamped from their domicile, where they had been 
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since our arrival, and did not return till the next 
morning early. 

2nd. Two of our men going out for the horses 
were told by the native to "take their saddles 
with them " (we always carried revolvers, so did 
not require any other aids), and it was a long time 
before they would ; but he was so urgent that they 
eventually did. They caught the two first horses, 
and got on them, to go quickly after the others, 
and head them, when to their astonishment, 
they disturbed a hundred or more of these black 
brutes, armed for war, with boomerangs and 
spears, etc., cowering and hiding in the bushes. 
They appeared not to notice them, but went after 
their other horses. At last they began to move, 
when the horsemen gave chase, and drove them 
across the creek. Poole and I, who were super- 
intending the jerking of some mutton, were sur- 
prised to see some black fellows running from a 
sand hill, seemingly in a great hurry, and appear- 
ing to show us by their gestures that the whites 
were coming round the lake. The women also 
joined them, and it was evident that they had 
some plan in their heads to surprise the camp, 
and rob it, if not murder us, as well. We did not 
see the force of their arrangements, so did not 
move. They wanted us away, and the fellows 
that Bell and Ned drove across the creek would 
have come down and done for the few in camp, 

o 
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and murdered us in detail; pleasant, kind crea- 
tures, certainly ! I confess I should not like to 
be eaten by very ugly savages. The idea is not 
agreeable ; bad enough if you were sure two or 
three pretty young females of the wild tribes had 
the picking of your bones ; and even then, living 
a little longer is preferable ; and " so Said all of 
us." So they were frustrated this time. Had they 
come in for a good fight, I should have more to 
write about. They have a wholesome dislike and 
dread of fire-arms ; moreover, essentially cowards. 
If they can catch you " on the hop," well and 
good ; but for anything like a fair stand-up fight, 
they don't believe in it. 

Washing clothes to-day — a job which every- 
body detests, though it must be done. Cutting 
down and burning scrub behind our camp, as it 
affords too good an ambush for our sable friends ; 
and it is not worth while giving them a chance 
of surprising us, which they might have done 
easily from behind. About 5 p.m. Mr. McKinlay 
and party returned from the eastward, having 
ascertained that there are lakes there, for which 
you will search his journal ; or, rather, the follow- 
ing extract : — 

"Dec. 30th. Sky very much overcast and very sultry; 
wind from north-east. Started at 8*10 with two camels 
and five horses, and a week's provisions. At four and a 
half miles got to Appam-barra, near old camp, at the 
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dray crossing. At 8*45 arrived at about one mile west of dry 
lake Toondow-low-annie ; centre bearing of lake, north and 
south, three miles, by a width, east and west, of one and a 
half miles ; well grassed. At ten and a quarter miles passed 
south end of lake, and travelled on flooded ground on west 
side of CarideiTO Creek, in which there is water, to where we 
cut the Cariderro Creek, about sixteen miles, at a place in the 
creek where a large creek branches off east, and fills a large 
lake, now dry ; abundance of feed. Lake called Mar-cour- 
gannie, and found water in creek — a short distance south, 
from which quarter it appears to come. It is a splendid gum 
creek, from 80 to 100 yards wide, and fifteen to twenty feet 
deep, and flows a northward course. Started after spelling a 
time, and went one and a quarter mile, on bearing of 239° 
to Appa-dar-annie, now a dry lake with abundance of good 
feed in its bed ; then went south by east, eight miles, along 
the Cariderro Creek. It is a splendid one, and well lined 
with fine gum trees ; and as far as we went, I may say, was 
one continuous sheet of water, and with not less than from 
200 to 300 natives. I have named it Browne Creek, after 
"W. H. Browne, Esq. Many of the natives have, apparently, 
quite white hair and beards ; they were particularly anxious 
that we should encamp with them ; they were the first tribe 
that we fell in with so fully armed, every man with a shield 
and a lot of boomerangs, and some with spears. I thought it 
better not to camp there, as they had a good deal of sneaking, 
and concealing themselves from bush to bush, and might have 
brought about a disturbance, which I did not desire. Took 
some water in air bags, and started out from the creek, one 
and a quarter mile ; then on a bearing of 5' for Appacal-ra- 
dillie Lake, seven miles fully. Crossed, and camped on east 
oorner of dry lake Mar-cour-gannie, and on the margin of the 
dry lake Merrada-booda-boo ; the bulk of this last lake bear- 
ing north from this, and splendidly grassed. 

"31*/. Started at 630 a.m. to Appacal-ra-dillie Lake, 
through side of Lake Merrada-booda-boo; passed several 
flooded flats proceeding east from last-named dry lake — 
the first of which was an extensive one, passing on our 
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course from left round to the right, and apparently round 
to south as far as visible, then over alternate and indifferent 
flats and large sand hills — a considerable deal of flooded land 
to the westward. At fifteen miles, arrived on top of a very 
prominent sand hill, which I have named Mount MacDonnell, 
from which hill opens out to our view two beautiful lakes, 
which, in honour of her ladyship and his Excellency the pre- 
sent governor of South Australia, I have named respectively 
Lake Blanche and Lake Sir Richard, separated by a small 
sandy rise, through which passes a small channel that connects 
them, and which I have named New Year's Straits. 

"Jan. 1st, 1862. Started at 6*45 round the first lake, 
Blanche (Lady MacDonnell), to where the creek passes 
through a low sand hill and connects it with the other lake, 
Sir Richard (his Excellency the Governor). The first-named 
of these lakes is, where it was tried, between five and six feet 
deep, and seven and three-quarter miles in circumference, 
nearly circular, bare of timber, and tens of thousands of peli- 
cans on it, one solitary swan, with innumerable other birds, 
gulls and ducks of various kinds (one new and one dark-brown 
large winged), cormorants, avocats, white spoonbills, crows, 
kites, pigeons and magpies of various kinds, and plenty of 
fish. The other lake immediately adjoins, and its south-east 
end is more to the eastward than Lake Blanche, it is nearly 
circular, and is six and three-quarter miles in circumference, 
but when casually tried was not quite five feet deep ; pelicans, 
birds of all kinds, fish, etc., as the other. Between forty and 
fifty men (natives) came to meet us as we were passing round 
the lakes at the creek, which they had all to swim j and from 
the appearance of the camp, some short distance off, there 
could not have been less than about 150, all apparently 
friendly. Started from north-west end of Lake Sir Richard, 
and went along the course of the creek that fills these lakes 
on a bearing of 305° ; then south-south-west half a mile, 
to a fine basin of water in the valley of the creek, three- 
quarters of a mile wide and more than that in length, 
and opening again and contracting alternately up to Lake 
Blanche, which in honour of the veteran explorer I have 
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named Start's Ponds ; abundance of fish and fowls. From 
this point, course 308* up the creek for four miles ; at two 
miles a creek went off to the right through a flooded flat, 
thence on a course varying from 224° to 239% principally 
through what was recently a large lake — now a splendidly- 
grassed plain of vast extent, and at the latter part a few small 
sand hills. Distance to-day, thirty-six miles." 

3rd. Shift camp to-day from this side of 
the lake to the north-east side. Mr. McKinlay 
goes out to-day with two camels, five horses, and 
the same party as before, Middleton, Hodgkinson, 
Wyldo, and black fellows, to see some lakes re- 
ported to be to the south-west, but returned soon 
after we had finished the sheepfold and pitched 
tents. They found a fine creek with deep water, 
well timbered, with plenty offish. Also they came 
on the lake to the south, called " Wattigaroony," 
which Mr. McKinlay has called Lake Strangways, 
after the Hon. the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
It is a fine deep one, but not well timbered. 

We keep New Year's Day to-day with plum- 
pudding and roast mutton, as we were not all 
together yesterday. I sat in the water yesterday 
for a long time with only my shirt on, and the con- 
sequence is my legs, from the intense heat of the 
sim, are so burnt I cannot wear any trousers, and 
feel very unwell. Applied glycerine and they got 
better. The lake literally covered with waterfowl. 

4th. Very monotonous to-day. Shoeing horses, 
repairing pack-bags, jerking mutton, etc. 
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6th. Mr. McKinlay took a ride out to the north 
to-day, accompanied by Poole and black fellows. 
He returned in the evening. 

The following is an extract from his journal of 
this excursion : — 

" Jan. 4th. Camp, Lake Hodgkinson. Shoeing horses, re- 
pairing pack-bags, etc. 

"Sunday, hth. I, with Poole and a black, went out north to 
see what the country was like. On bearing 360°, over sand 
hills, arrived at and found lake dry ; four and a half miles of 
stones around it, same as in Stony Desert ; went through the 
middle of it, it sweeps round from north-east to south-west ; 
passed through it where it was two miles broad, it is fed from 
Lake Ooonalcarae (now dry) ; the lake passed through has 
not had a supply of water for years apparently ; lots of dead 
mussels and crayfish in its bed. At two and a half miles 
further (nine miles in all), over sand hills, changed course to 
16° for a large sand hill in the distance, the country to the 
north being rather low. At two and a half miles on this 
course came upon a succession of flooded basins, some of 
great extent, Gnatowullie, and slightly lined with stunted 
box, some as high up the sides of the sand hills as forty-five to 
fifty feet, entirely supplied by the rains, but have not had a 
supply for some time, as there was neither water nor vegeta- 
tion ; which flooded basins continued till I went nine miles on 
this last course, and from the top of the hill could distinctly 
see the "beds of innumerable others of the same kind. From 
west round to north-east and east some dark-peaked sand 
hills, north-east of last course, as far as I could discern with 
the aid of a glass j turned back on course of 200° to where I 
saw some shady box trees about two and a half miles, and 
turned out horses to rest, and went to camp direct. On bear- 
ing of 187° at five and a half miles, came to the water-course 
that supplies the dry lake Marroboothana from Goonalcarae, 
which I have named the Ellar, and the creek that fills it, 
in which there is at present water, Ellar's Creek." 
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A terrible row with the horses and bullocks. 
They went off in scores to-night, either driven off 
by the natives, or frightened in some manner by 
them. Several of the party went after them, and 
a nice night's walk they had of it, as they could 
not head them for a long time. They did at last, 
and turned them. Saw no natives about the 
horses. They were very wild after they were 
brought in, and must have been terrified by some- 
thing or other. Still very busy jerking mutton. 
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LAKE HODGKINSON TO THE STONY DESERT. 

Editor's precis — January 6th, Lakes Blanche and Sir Richard 
— Excessive Heat — Mount Wylde— 18th, Lake Hodgkin- 
son much evaporated and undrinkable; go on toHayward's 
Creek— Bathing; Creek full of Fish— 23rd-26th, Excur- 
sion into the Desert — 27th, 28th, Natives impatient at 
Party's stay : they report Moods — 29th, In great numbers 
on the Creek — Lake Jeannie drying up and Water bad — 
February 8th, Rains commence — 9th, Preparations for a 
Start into the Desert. 

The expedition spends nearly four months in this 
remarkable region of lakes and grass. Mr. 
McKinlay having procured an additional supply of 
provisions, has been enabled to devote so much 
time to the exploration of this particular district, 
the object of his search being mainly to ascertain 
if there are creeks and lakes of such depth of 
water as to give reliance that they may prove 
permanent under all contingencies of climate. 
But during the last weeks of this protracted stay, 
the party had been detained waiting for rain, to 
enable them to get safely through the "Stony 
Desert.' ' This very different and not less remark- 
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able tract of country lay to the north, quite close 
to the lake and its neighbourhood where they had 
been encamped. We have already alluded more 
than once to "the Desert." We now know that 
there is no great central desert, properly speak- 
ing. The interior is interspersed with patches of 
poor soil and of sterile sand and stones, alterna- 
ting with better country. In the region the party 
were about to enter, these sterile patches were the 
prevailing feature, and there seems to be a con- 
siderable belt of continuous stony desert sufficiently 
noticeable to maintain against this particular part, 
and a good deal of the neighbourhood tinged with 
its inhospitalities, the title of the Stony Desert. 
The name has descended from Sturt, but the area 
of " the enemy "and his terrible associations, have 
been very much cut down. 

But, however circumscribed, the desert must 
not be despised. McKinlay, while waiting the 
much desired rain that the passing clouds often 
promised and as often refused, takes an excursion 
into this desert. Its hard features, he finds, have 
not been at all overstated. Stony plains in one 
direction, bare sand hills in another, water no- 
where. Even the hardy and courageous spinifex 
has disappeared, or is very sparsely limited to the 
shady side of an occasional sand hill. And yet, 
with true Australian diversity, " a heavy timbered 
creek" is seen at some miles distance to come 
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in upon the desert, the timber, however, ceasing 
as the creek emerges upon the dry open plain, 
But this pleasant oasis did not run in the right 
direction for the travellers. After four days' ex. 
cursion the party return, greatly fatigued, and not 
less convinced that they must depend upon the 
clouds for a practicable passage through this con* 
siderable desert region. This waiting for rain to 
make some arid tract passable to the traveller is 
no uncommon incident of Australian travel. Leich- 
hardt alludes to the vast waterless plains which a 
timely rain enabled him to get over. The bold 
explorer must push on, taking the providence of 
the hour. We may thus in imagination make a 
good shower into a safe ferry-boat, or a plank 
thrown across an impassable gorge, without whose 
aid the traveller must only remain where he is. 

As this excursion was in the middle of summer 
— 23rd to 26th January — the desert was certainly 
seen to all advantage after its own sort. How 
different the rain made it we shall see in the next 
chapter. The rain did at length come. On the 
8th of February there was " splendid rain and 
steady," as Mr. McKinlay notes, and forthwith 
the party prepare to march. The natives, who 
were hereabouts even more numerous than before, 
were watching the clouds as well as our travellers, 
for the rain has a providence for them too. As 
soon as it began to pour down in earnest, they 
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were off in all directions to the Band hills to catch 
the lizards and other animals that instinctively 
make for these higher grounds to avoid the sue* 
ceeding flood. These natives had already become 
angry and impatient at the long stay of the expe- 
dition in their neighbourhood, and they were fein 
to get rid of their visitors some days before the rain 
had begun, by getting up a premature alarm about 
the coming flood. They seemed to revel in plenty 
of food. With nets of their own fabricating they 
dragged the creeks for fish, procuring large quan- 
tities. The rains seem to have been most timely 
for all parties and the country alike, as the waters 
were fast disappearing. One small lake near the 
camp was already emitting an unsavoury odour, 
which it was suspected was the cause of some bad 
health amongst the party, and the pretty Lake 
Jeannie, when revisited, was found to be fast dry- 
ing up, its waters already of unpleasant taste, and 
giving promise to be quite unfit for use in another 
month unless restored by fresh rain. 

Jan. 6th. We started from Lake Hodgkinson 
this morning at 6 # 30 after marking a tree, under 
which McKinlay had placed some documents for 
any one of the parties who might come this way. 
On to lakes " Blanche" and " Sir Richard/' twenty- 
three miles hence. The cart started first, with 
our little sheep also. We arrived at the lake 
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about 3 § 30 through some very unprofitable look- 
ing country ; we shall spell here to-morrow. About 
one hundred and fifty niggers round the lake. An- 
other very cheerless camp, but there is fine bathing 
in the creek that rims into the lake. The water is 
quite clear, with a delightful taste, and makes most 
excellent tea. 

7th. Remain at Lake Blanche. Mr. McKinlay 
and Hodgkinson, with black, went out to the 
north. Not the slightest shelter here ; the sun 
scorching and the wind like the blast from a 
furnace. Mr. McKinlay returned early to-day, 
and soon after there was a decided attempt to 
drive off the bullocks by themselves. Some of us 
were soon in the saddle and after them, but the wily 
blacks were nowhere to be seen. Got the animals 
all safe after having been driven nearly round the 
lake. The bullocks broke from natives once, and 
they tried ineffectually to turn them, after follow- 
ing them some three miles. When they saw us they 
instantly took to flight, and easily hid themselves 
in the bush. Brought bullocks into camp and 
hobbled them short for to-night, so that they could 
not very well bolt again. It would be a serious 
thing if we lost them, or indeed any of them, as if the 
grub runs out they would stand to us in good stead, 
and you cannot depend on your gun, as anything 
like good game is very scarce, in fact I never saw 
so little in any country I have been in. Strict watch. 
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Mr. McKinlay thus describes in his journal the 
employments, although not the enjoyments, of this 
warm region of the world : — 

"Jan. 7th. At Lake Blanche; went out north with Mr. 
Hodgkinson and native to examine the creek alluded to, but 
to my disappointment found that it only formed a large valley, 
and, at some distance on, a dry lake, Millie Millie, to the east- 
ward of Lake Sir Richard, over some high sand hills ; re- 
turned very much chagrined, and have made up my mind to 
stay here a short time, although very poor shelter from the 
excessive heat of the sun (to-day even it blows as if from a 
furnace), and endeavour, with the camels, to ascertain the 
description of country first to the east, and probably also 
from here, if the camels will stand it, to the north. From tho 
appearance of the country about here I do not expect any 
water, at least for some distance ; the land low, hills between 
the two lakes, and running northward for some five or six 
miles, have just the appearance of dirty drift snow heaps with 
heath bushes protruding ; whereas those round to north-east, 
east, south, and south-east are a glaring red, with coarse grass 
and shrubs. Shortly after my return to-day a number of 
natives got the bullocks on the east side of the creek New 
Year Straits, about two and a half miles from camp, and 
raced them round Lake Blanche from us in sight ; on seeing 
which, fivo of the party got mounted and armed, and went 
after them ; they had taken the bullocks two-thirds of the 
way round the lake, and by some means they broke back from 
them ; they did their best to overtake and turn them again 
for about two or three miles ; when they observed the horse- 
men, they immediately took to flight, and where shelter was 
so abundant, of course were immediately out of reach and 
sight of the horsemen. What their intentions were was 
difficult to say, but it looked rather suspicious ; took the 
bullocks to camp late and hobbled most of them. The even- 
ing before leaving Lake Hodgkinson, about 830 p.m., they 
took both horses and bullocks and raced them round from us 
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for about three miles, but were pursued on foot by three of the 
party, who succeeded in getting all the bullocks and horses, 
after having broken three- fourths of their chains, and were in 
a very excited state, nor could the horses be quieted for more 
than two hours afterwards, but the wary savage was nowhere 
to be seen.*' 



8th. Moved our camp this morning three- 
quarters of a mile to a little wood, and pitched. 
The wind fearfully hot, and the white sand dis- 
tressing to the eyes. We were obliged to adopt 
this plan, as in the other place there was not a 
stick to boil or bake with. All we got was from 
the grave of some poor defunct native. They 
always pile wood over the native graves. The heat 
is insufferable. We shall surely get baked or 
cooked somehow alive, if this goes on much longer. 
McKirday and party preparing to start for the east 
for the purpose of finding water, if he can, in that 
direction. The four camels to go and no horses, 
that is the arrangement at the present. 

9th. Camp, Lake Blanche. It looks as if we 
should have a terrible storm, but as usual I sup- 
pose it will blow over. A heavy gale last night 
demolished the tents and made us all very uncom- 
fortable ; it would be all the better for us if these 
blows would come in the daytime, when we 
could see what we were about ; but no, these acci- 
dents seem generally to happen in the night, when 
it is more difficult to get to rights again. Plenty 
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of thunder and lightning. The gale lasted two 
hours or more. 

10th. We had hoped that the tempest would 
have cooled the air a little, but it is clear we are 
to be cooked. All done up. No energy left 
hardly. The animals are all under what little 
shade there is ; poor things, they feel the weather 
greatly. There is plenty of fish here, with lots of 
u adoo." The sunset to-night was magnificent* 

11th. My legs very painful from the effects of 
the sim. Heat fearful. 

12th. Thunder and lightning ; no rain. Heat 
not abated one iota. If it does not get cooler soon 
and we don't have some rain, some of us will be 
getting ill I fear. 

13th. A little cooler to-day than it has been. 
Mr. McKinlay going out to-morrow ; the heat had 
hitherto prevented him ; he goes eastward to pro- 
spect the country generally. 

14th. Mr. McKinlay starts this morning, and 
takes three horses part of the way ; Ned brings 
them back. The reason why they go is that Mr, 
McKinlay wishes to put as little on the camels to- 
day as possible. Bell taken very ill with cramp 
in the stomach. We thought he was going to die 
right off. He was quite doubled up and could not 
speak. I gave him some medicine which restored 
him in a short time. At one time we really 
thought it was all up with him. 
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l&th. Bell and I very ill from dysentery. 
Found some dogs dead from poisoned baits placed 
for the purpose. They are very numerous here, 
and from the small quantity of wood we could not 
get enough to build a good yard for the sheep, 
and we feared they might be getting at them. 

Ned with the horses returned last night about 
11*30 p.m. The heat did not contribute to our reco- 
very. The sun comes through these American drill 
tents (I was about to say " like ") without winking. 

16th. We are still very ill, and yesterday 
another of the party, Maitland the cook, was 
taken with the same disease. He suffered very 
much at first. It must be the weather, or the 
water, or perhaps both combined. Mr. McKinlay 
and party returned about 1 p.m., and found us on 
our beam ends. The sooner we are out of this 
nasty hot and sickly camp the better. 

Mr. McKinlay, upon another of his excursions, 
remarks in his journal : — 

" Jan. 14£h. Eastward to-day, over undulations, sand hills, 
clay pans, and flats, for nineteen miles, till we reached a very 
prominent high hill, which I have called Mount "Wylde. A 
considerable range is visible to east, and south of east. Went 
on for seven miles further, over sand ridges, covered with 
spinifex, successive box-covered flooded flats, formed by heavy 
rains, through which were innumerable small creeks, no doubt, 
in heavy rains, forming source or tributaries to Cooper's 
Creek. Took the horses out this morning to make the work 
lighter for the camels on the march. Sent the horses back 
again this afternoon; gave the camels from three to four 
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gallons of water each — they appeared as if they could have 
drunk all that we possessed. Distance travelled to-day about 
twenty-six miles. East, in the far distance, I can trace the 
continuance of the range. 

" 15th. Every appearance of a hot day. Followed over 
hard sand undulations, well-grassed, with some little spinifez 
intermixed, with a creek on our left, and crossed it at eight 
miles, going south-east, then apparently south — gum and box 
on creek, and a sandy bed. We then passed over some good 
grassed country, with stony flats, and latterly a stony sand 
hill, the ascent difficult for the camels on account of the 
sharp stones for ten miles ; distance, making in all eighteen 
miles. Low hills about six or seven miles ahead, running 
north and south; nothing very marked about them. The 
heat fearful ; camels not doing so well as I could wish, so will 
give them all the water that is to spare, and proceed toward 
camp this evening in the cool ; they won't feed, nor stay with- 
out constant watching. Started back at 830 p.m. Went first 
to the south of west, to avoid a stony hill by going round a 
valley, then went on for about fifteen miles. 

" 16th. Started at 6 a.m., then bore for Mount Wylde. The 
greater portion of last night's and to-day's journey was over 
spinifex country. Passed, immediately after starting, a 
couple of creeks ; drainage to the north — whether they con- 
tinued that course, and gradually swerved to the east and 
joined a larger one under the main range to east, and formed 
one, and passed on to the southward to Cooper's Creek, or 
formed rain water lakes (vast numbers of them here, and 
well timbered, and often visited by natives), I cannot pretend 
to say. From Mount Wylde came in, on the lakes, on our 
outward track, and arrived at camp at 2 p.m. Found 
some of the party, viz., Bell, Davis, and Maitland, laid up 
with dysentery, the former seriously. Have made up my 
mind to leave this, after one day's spell for the camels, and 
go back to different water, as this must contain some medi- 
cinal properties that I am ignorant of, and affects all of us 
more or less — no doubt the weather has a good deal to do with 
it; the heat is fearful." 

P 
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17th. Intensely hot and oppressive, with the 
wind east of north. Not very good for the sick 
fellows. I (Davis) am better, but the others are 
not. It is the general opinion that there must 
be something in the water that makes us all so 
unwell. Thank goodness we leave this lake to- 
morrow for EUar's Creek, which has been repre- 
sented by Hodgkinson to have some fine water in 
it, distance about fifteen miles. The native name 
of this place is " Appocoldarinnie." Prepare for 
a start to-morrow, as we none of us like this 
place. Hurrah ! 

18th. We are off from this infernal sickly hole. 
The cart preceding the cavalry and camel corps 
as usual. Very sultry, with tempest last night, 
and about 2*30 this morning we arrived at the 
creek. The country passed through much as 
usual, sandy and unprofitable ; and just fancy our 
disappointment, more especially the poor fellows 
who were so ill, finding that instead of camping 
under the fine shade, and their day's work being 
done, they had to leave it and go on some ten 
miles further to Lake Hodgkinson, as the water 
was so very bad that neither man nor horse could 
touch it. 

This was a dreadful blow for the poor fellows, 
but those who go out on expeditions of this sort 
ought not to know how to spell "grumble" for 
who can tell what will occur, or what sort of 
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country they shall see next, or whether they will 
find water at the camping place, even if they tried 
till 12 o'clock at night ? Yes, such is the lot of an 
explorer, and a hard life and a jolly one, no care 
for the morrow, no duns to fear and no debts in- 
curred. It is a primitive life, but as before said 
a jolly one ; but there is one thing wanting, it is 
the smile and solace of gentle woman ! 

" Oh ! woman in our boors of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou." 

After that I must take a cooler before dinner. 

This would have been a pleasant, cool, and 
pretty camp, but fate and bad water conspired 
against us, so now after stopping a short time 
to rest, proceed to Lake Hodgkinson. The 
water had gone bad since it was visited by 
Hodgkinson. Very sultry, and looking like rain. 
I hope we shall not be disappointed. On our way 
to the creek we passed a fine lake, and to every 
appearance with water in it. The natives who 
were with us were even deceived, and McKinlay 
has called it " Deception Lake," for all of us were 
regularly sold by its appearance. 

We arrived at Lake Hodgkinson, and found it 
much dried up, and the water quite bitter ; so we 
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have now to go on to Hayward's Creek, which 
flows into this lake, and there we find excellent 
water, fine feed — in fact, everything that men in our 
position require, beautiful shelter, almost a neces- 
sary in this latitude. The dray did not camp with 
us, but at the east end of the lake. We had to dig to 
get water for drinking purposes. A short distance 
from the edge of the lake, after only about four feet 
sinking, they found beautifully clear water and 
well tasted. There is splendid bathing here, the 
water up to your chin. This luxury will soon drive 
our illness away. We shall remain here till somd 
change in the weather takes place, and also to 
recruit the sick. It is too hot at present for a dip, 
so we must wait patiently till it is cooler. A few 
friendly natives come into camp. The nm'mfllq 
suffering much from the heat, and we were nearly 
baked in our saddles, but rewarded at last after our 
disappointments by everything that could gladden 
our eyes. 

19th. Dray came in about noon to-day. Last 
night heavy rain, and we had to turn out and 
secure the perishable articles with tarpauling. Lots 
of rain to north-north-east, indications of more. 
We bathed to-day. Found crawfish here. As there 
is plenty of material for the purpose, we begin to- 
morrow to build " whirlies" with a fine bushy shrub 
which abounds here. Bell still ill. Bathing will soon 
set us all right. Many natives higher up the 
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creek. We still keep two " black guards' ' with 
us, and very useful we find them. 

20th. Hayward Creek Camp. There being a 
great quantity of light rushes on the creek side 
of our camp, we cut them down to-day to prevent 
a surprise, and very good beds they make. Rain 
to the north-north-east. 

21st. Mr. McKinlay gave our two natives a 
sheep to have a jollification with their friends 
higher up the creek. A novelty to them I should 
imagine. 

22nd. The sick slowly improving. We cut 
down trees to make a " good" yard for the sheep, 
so we shall be here some time ; also plenty of a 
small bushy shrub, " whillaroo," to build a house 
over McKinlay' s tent, and improve our own domi- 
ciles. We can follow the bent of " our own glad 
wills," for there is no one here to say anything 
against it; in fact, the natives absolutely come 
and ask permission to fish in their own waters ! 
McKinlay goes out for a short journey to-morrow 
to see what effect the late rains have had on the 
country towards the north. 

23rd. McKinlay leaves to-day, accompanied by 
Wylde, Hodgkinson, and the two natives. They 
started about 12, and took with them plenty 
of provisions ; McKinlay says he may be away 
three weeks, at all events they have taken with 
them supplies for that time, but I don't think he 
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will be out so long, as the rain has fallen so par- 
tially. We were building yesterday, and are still 
at work at the McKinlay bower, and very com- 
fortable it will be. This is about the nicest camp 
we ever had, and the bathing, don't mention it. 
Bell is better, but he has had a stiff time of it. 
Only about 600 lb. of flour left, no great shakes 
you will say ; we shall soon have reduced rations 
again ; never mind, half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 

24th. The day broke magnificently, and con- 
tinued so fine that it put me in mind of a spring 
day in the old country. If we go on as we are, the 
governor will have a fairy kind of palace instead 
of a bower, so deliciously cool, the wind finding 
its way through the boughs. It is to be hoped 
that he won't get too comfortable, and so remain 
here longer than he intended, although a good 
spell will be of vast service to the sick and weak, 
for it is a frightful thing to be on a march, under 
a broiling sun, feeling as though you could hardly 
move, and nothing to look forward to in camping 
but the usual tea, and no chance of a " wet" just 
to revive you; although tea is a great drink, and I 
believe never enjoyed by any one of the party so 
much in their lives, though there is not a man who 
would not give a quart of it for a " pint o' beer." 
Some of the men shoeing horses ; very cold on 
the morning watch, and greatcoats called out for 
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active service ; the bathing has done us a power 
of good ; the sheep, too, are as fat as possible, 
and they have turned out little trumps for travel- 
ling ; they know the voice of old Kirby who has the 
care of them as well as possible, and well he does 
take care of them, and no mistake. 

25th. Another fine day, and cool, we could 
never have better ; what a blessing for us who are 
so busy overhauling and repairing tents; large 
flight of ducks and teal, too high to bag any for 
the pot, going north-east ; do they smell water after 
the heavy rains in that quarter ? Bell much better ; 
a " header" into cold water three times a day has 
worked wonders with us all ; but talk about fish, 
they knock up against your legs as you are swim- 
ming, and one absolutely jumped out of the water 
and hit Wylde in the eye ; he did not black it 
certainly, but the eye looked rather fishy. Very 
cold again during the night. 

Sunday, 26th. Kept to-day holy, it being Sun- 
day, and read the Bible aloud, just to put us in 
mind that we were, or ought to be, Christians, 
though in a heathen land. 

2 p.m. McKinlay and party returned, having 
failed to cross the Stony Desert for want of 
water, the horses looking very badly on that ac- 
count, having hardly had a drink since they left 
this on Thursday ; the men, too, did not look well, 
having had very little themselves. 
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We here give from McKinlay's journal the 
account of his excursion into the Stony Desert. 

"23rd. Started out at 11*30 a.m. ; got to the top of a sand 
hill on north side of Lake Hodgkinson, about six miles from 
camp ; camp bearing about 175° ; passed (dry) Lake Marra- 
boothana ; then through flats and basins, a large one cutting 
our course. Changed course, and came to a dry creek, called 
Pantyh-wurladgie ; then, on a bearing of 284°, over stony 
desert, for a large sand hill ; a little water back about two 
miles, from whence we shall have to send for it, amongst the 
stones. Total distance travelled about thirty-three miles ; to the 
north-east and south all stones, but sand hills bound the two 
latter quarters ; beyond the termination of large sand hill there 
is nothing visible. To the west is a succession of sand hills, 
running north and south ; and terminating in desert and stony 
plains. Round to 348° in the distance are to be seen some 
terminations of inconsiderable sand hills. 

" 2Adh. The country being short of water, I merely go out 
to-day to return to-morrow; leaving here all the rations I 
intended for our journey northward, which, for the present 
I had abandoned, with the intention, at a more suitable time, 
to try it. Natives are with me, but they declare it to be all 
dry ; but I cannot rely on their statements at all times. The 
water : our supply for to-day, is about two miles off in the 
desert ; our journey being over a succession of very high sand 
hills, and stony flooded flats ; skirting, for the first three-quarters 
of an hour, the desert, to this spot, with a large, red-topped sand 
hill on our right, which terminates close by ; have not seen a 
drop of water during the day, and camp without it. I return to- 
morrow early for the last water, which will be nearly dried up 
by the time I reach it. Distance travelled to-day twenty-four 
miles. Tops of all the hills to north-east and east are very 
red, quite free from vegetation on tops, and some with spinifix 
on their sides. To north, termination of sand hills with stony 
flats ; north-west, 'unbroken horizon ; from west-north-west 
round towards south-west, a sand hill in the distance ; alto- 
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gether a dreary spot. A heavy timbered creek comes in from 
south-west into the desert, and appears in the distance to have 
a tributary from east-south-east ; the timber ceases as it comes 
on to the open desert plain, between four and five miles from 
this. Quite an unbroken horizon to the west of north-west 
for some distance. The sand hills that are in view are small 
and detached. 

" 25th. Started back, and got to water just in time to give 
the horses about half as much as they could drink, and a little 
for ourselves ; rapid evaporation has taken place since we left 
yesterday, for then there was enough for a hundred horses, 
now there is not half enough for our eight, so must make for 
one of the permanent waters south of this to-morrow ; have to 
close-hobble our horses and tie their heads down to them to 
prevent them straying too far ; strong breeze from the south- 
ward. 

" Sunday, 26th. Started at 7 a.m. for Coonhadie, a rain-water 
watering-place in desert, but found it quite dry; start for 
camp, Hayward's Creek, and arrived at 1 p.m. ; distance about 
twenty-nine and a quarter miles direct from place to place, 
but we made it more, being obliged to go round to avoid sand 
hills and rounding Lake Hodgkinson. The horses stood much 
in need of water, and seemed to enjoy it much from quantity 
they drank, and the time they took about it. It was fortu- 
nate for us that the weather was cool for the season of the 
year. Wind south and east ; found all right at the camp, and 
the men that were ailing much improved. The water in the 
creek is diminishing gradually, about three-quarters of an 
inch per day." 

27th. Still at Hayward's Creek; we are employed 
to-day, merely to keep us in working order, in 
putting up a verandah to McKinlay's palace. Nice 
work, very, with thermometer 120° or 130°. A 
great argument at dinner to-day, Middleton and 
Palmer v. Wylde, as to distance to a certain spot ; 
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to be chained to-morrow for deciding the bets ; it 
will be a close shave. 

The natives are very much displeased at 
our remaining here ; they are trying all they can 
for us to go, as no doubt we are disturbing their 
fishing arrangements, for we are close to the creek 
from our tent— one, two, three, and into the water. 
McKinlay is very little troubled about it, as he 
says in his journal, "Natives very much displeased 
at our remaining here, but until the weather suits 
my purpose better than it has done at present 
they must put up with it." 

28th. The natives still at us to-day to decamp ; 
they have got a fine story to-day that the floods 
are co min g down, and that if we remain here much 
longer we shall be drowned, as the " arimitha," or 
native name for flood, is coming down, and has 
reached a certain place which McKinlay knows 
well ; so he is off to-morrow to see if there be any 
truth in the assertion, and if there is to shift camp 
to some higher ground. We all hope not, as this 
is a jolly place, and we shall lose our splendid bath 
in the morning. We went out early this morning 
to decide the important bet of yesterday ; the 
distance was 1376 yards, so Wylde loses £2, 
which never will be paid until we reach the settled 
districts once again. 

29th. McKinlay and Middleton go out to see 
if there be any appearance of the said flood; it 
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will take some time to get there from the north 
on account of the many lakes and creeks it will 
have to fill on its way. They returned about 
5 p.m., very hungry, as they generally were after a 
trip, and had seen no signs of a flood. There is seven 
or eight feet of water in this creek now, and first- 
rate water it is, but it is receding fast, for every 
morning we look to the gauge, a stick stuck in the 
mud graduated to inches, so that it is easily 
determined how much it recedes per diem ; it is 
going at the rate of three-quarters of an inoh a 
day. 

I wonder if McKinlay will order us to dig a 
well here also; I should not be surprised, but 
there is enough water, provided it does not go 
bad, to last us for years ; never mind if he does, 
there is nothing like healthy exercise, is there, 
reader ? Talk of the old English game of cricket, 
it is nothing to digging wells when there is 
water close to camp; it keeps us from mischief 
and growling, and that is a great desideratum. 

There are, McKinlay says, any number of natives 
up this creek, which is five or six miles long ; he 
saw between 400 and 500. He did not go up to 
their whirlies, but from the number he saw he 
computed them as numerous as stated. There was 
a small camp close by, but they were gone to join 
the main body, for what reason deponent knoweth 
not, as we have never molested them. They pass 
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our camp with their nets to drag the creek; they 
ask McKinlay always before they do so, and he of 
course grants permission, and they return loaded 
with the scaly "paroo," or "multamulta" galover 
(native names of the fish generally caught) ; but 
they are not very generous with them, and should 
we get into a fix like poor Burke and party, we 
should fare but badly had we to trust to their hos- 
pitality. 

30th. We gave our camels a good washing 
with soap and water to-day, and bathed them well, 
and are making little bags for seeds, as everybody 
is collecting the unknown productions of the north, 
and curiosities of all sorts. The flies are very 
troublesome, they are in millions, you may say; 
they bite, too, just a little nip; had we only a 
mosquito net large enough to get under at meal 
times ! I have some net certainly, but not large 
enough to get under for protection from these 
pestilent little varmints. They come on your meat, 
and it is with difficulty that you can help eating 
numbers of them ; but we are getting used to it 
now, like eels to skinning ; should you happen to 
bite one — but, no, I will not say anything on that 
painful subject. 

All the party, McKinlay included, with the 
exception of myself and Middleton, have been 
attacked with vomiting and griping after meals. 
They can keep nothing on their stomachs. Why 
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it should be so no one can tell, as we all eat from 
the same meat, and live precisely alike. 

As I before mentioned that I thought the 
rations would soon be reduced it has come to 
pass, and next week they will be reduced to 5 lb. 
of flour a week, and I dare say very soon to 4 lb. 
It is better than having none. There are rations 
waiting for us at Finnis* Springs, to south-west, 
about 300 miles from our present position. Water 
is getting scarce below. I hope we shall not be 
locked up for the want of it. However, McKinlay 
Lake will be a good stand by, as I don't think 
that can ever go dry, on account of its depth, 
though it might go bad like the others, and we 
should be in a fix with bad water and [reduced 
rations. 

McKinlay says : " I wish it would rain, that I 
could start through the desert out of this, and get 
on to the waters north and west of this, and be doing 
something, as this sort of life is worse than hard 
work on the constitution." There is one thing, 
this detention here has enabled us to have the 
backs of the working animals attended to better 
than we otherwise could have done, and they are 
on splendid feed ; but the flies and the excessive 
heat of the sun are two things against them, on 
account of the sores and wounds some of them 
have, and they will not readily heal. Several of 
the horses have been bled, but from the heat and 
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flies the necks of the animals have swollen much. 
This is the devil's own country for insects. 

31st. Went out after camels, to see how they 
were getting on, and also to see that they had not 
rambled far from the feeding ground. On my 
return found McKinlay, Middleton, and "Nel- 
milly," native, gone off to " Cann-boog-o-nannie " 
Lake (Lake Jeannie), to see how the water was, 
and also to find an easier road for the cart 
to go towards " Moolionboorrana " Lake. They 
found a pretty good road, but the water quite 
unfit for use. The horses would not touch it, so 
they dug a little hole about eighteen inches from 
the water's edge, found most excellent water, and 
made some tea. What is it that turns the water 
bad ? When we were there before it was first- 
rate. Is it the accumulated dung of the wild 
fowl, and the excessive heat of the sun, or what 
is it ? This I leave to more scientific men than 
myself. Lots of natives round this lake. Found 
innumerable small fish, of the "parro" kind, 
washed up by the ripple of the lake ; perhaps they 
are killed by the effect the water had on them. 

Feb. 1st. Had a long walk with Ned this morn- 
ing, and brought in the camels to get another cool- 
ing. Yes ; orders are issued, the mandate has gone 
forth ! a well is to be sunk to-day. Sunk it about 
five or six feet deep; awfully hard the ground. 
The fellows still sick after their meals ; Ned very 
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bad, also Maitland, but I have escaped the inflic- 
tion. Betting going on to-day on all kinds of 
events; weather continues awftdly hot, but the 
bathing is delicious; it cools us in the evening, 
and sets us up for the next day. 

A circumstance occurred to-day that highly 
amused us all ; our second in command had often 
said that the natives had real respect for him, and 
I believe he thought so; he was, however, 
doomed to be undeceived ; he was ordered to tell 
some of the hangers-on to decamp. They certainly 
went, but jabbering something and applying the 
polinar face of the dexter hand sharply over the 
region of the glutus. I wonder what they said 
to him — a high compliment, I dare say. This 
may be a custom of the country and a mark of re- 
spect ; I don't think he will put any more trust in 
the blacks, or spin yarns about their great respect 
for him. He must have felt very small when the 
roar of laughter from the camp reached his ears. 

Feb. 2nd. Camp Hayward's Creek. Wylde 
ill to-day. The sickness still sticking to some 
of them. Camels washed again to-day. Hodg- 
kinson and Middleton shot 27 pigeons to-day. 
They were in flocks of 100, feeding on the seeds 
of the grass, and rose the moment you got close 
to them ; consequently the slaughter was greater 
than if they had been frightened. They made a 
nice change for our dinner and supper; some 
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done on the ashes, some stewed, and some put 
into a pie. They were exceedingly nice, and very 
fat. The water in the creek decreasing fast, 
bathed as usual. Of course did not work at the 
well, being Sunday. 

3rd. When bringing in the camels to-day saw 
a flock of geese ; had two shots at them with ball, 
but they were very shy, and we could not get near 
enough to them. 

At the well to-day. Hard and hot work. 
Came to water ; although only a few yards from 
the creek, which waa. fine, nice water, that in the 
well was as salt as brine ; so much so that you 
could not touch it, so all our labour is thrown 
away. McKinlay thinks that if all the water be 
baled out in the morning it may come fresh after- 
wards. I don't expect any such result, but seeing 
is believing ; perhaps he may be right. The only 
motive for digging a well was that a change of 
water was desirable, as McKinlay fancied it was 
the water in the creek that had something to do 
with the sickness ; but we must still stick to the 
creek, and make the best of it. I rather think a 
change of diet would do some good ; constantly 
eating the same thing day after day is bad, I 
know. No vegetables. The greater part of our 
food is flesh, with a small modicum of bread. 
No wonder we get indisposed. 

4th. We baled out the water this morning. 
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This well is now some fifteen feet deep, layers of 
sand chiefly, so it is continually caving in. The 
water flows in fast, but as salt as ever, though, 
strange to say, it lathers well with soap. Men 
mending their shirts ; some of us have variegated 
ones already with the different coloured patches ; no 
one was ill to-day after meals. 

McKinlay went off on a ramble to-day to look 
up the niggers and see where they had gone. As 
they all seem to have left our vicinity, he fancies 
that it may be a ruse to lull us into a feeling of 
security, and so put us off our guard, and some 
night come down and give us a dressing. Poor 
deluded gentlemen of colour! if such be your 
notions, believe me, you have the wrong man to 
deal with if you think to catch our leader napping. 
Just after McKinlay started some five or six came 
down to fish in the creek. 

5th. I drew a bucket of water from the well this 
morning, and it was as salt, if not more so, than be- 
fore. Mending clothes and cribbage the order of the 
day. The weather warm towards six; hot indeed. 

6th. Wind warm to-day, with thunder and 
lightning. It appears to be raining in various 
places, though it does not appear likely we shall 
get any. We have been so often deceived that it 
is no use going by appearances any longer up 
here. The wind chopped round to the south, and 
it became very hot and oppressive. 
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Middleton and Hodgkinson are to start off 
to-morrow morning for Lake McKinlay, to ascer- 
tain for certain if that lake still continues to hold 
abundance of water, and also if it be good ; and 
also on their way, en passant, to see if Lake 
" Moolion-boorrana" will suit for a stage to camp 
at on the way to Lake McKinlay, should we go 
there, as it did not contain much water when we 
were there lasfy and he has his (McKinlay' s) 
doubts on the subject. McKinlay is quite certain 
that the water here is affecting us, and he wishes 
to go to the lake for a change, and remain there 
till it rains, so as to be able to cross the desert. 
Natives that come into camp to-day report that 
lots of rain has fallen to the east and north- 
east beyond Lake Sir Richard and Lake 
Blanche. 

7th. Mr. Hodgkinson and native started at 
7*30 this morning for Lake McKinlay, to see, as 
before mentioned, the Supply of water there. 
Weather on the change, I think; it blew very 
strong from the south-east last night. Very cloudy, 
but no rain to speak of all day ; it has been cloudy 
and cool, and there is really now some chance, I 
think, of our getting some rain. Plenty of thunder 
and lightning to-day. 

8th. Raining splendidly; steady down-pbur last 
night, with strong wind from south-east; some thun- 
der. Everything looks refreshed ; the little birds are 
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chirping merrily, and the old crows pleading their 
own cause vociferously. The flies, however, are 
worse, being driven into the tents and whirlies by 
the rain. The walking this morning was anything 
but pleasant, the mud being up and over our 
ankles, and it stuck so to our boots that it was 
with difficulty we could get ahead at all ; and 
having to go three miles to bring up the camels, 
it became a very tiring job. The camels them- 
selves could hardly make a walk of it at all, and 
were more like cats in walnut-shells on ice than 
anything I recollect having seen. 

I expect we shall be able to start for the Desert 
to-morrow or the next day, as there must be abun- 
dance of water now in the claypans and holes, 
more than sufficient for our purpose. McKinlay 
has ordered all horses that require it to be shod, 
so I suppose the Stony Desert is the trip before us, 
and then on to Finnis* Springs to get our rations. 
Some of the flour we have been eating lately has 
had a very peculiar taste ; indeed, some of it had 
got a touch of the naphtha or paraffine that was 
put on top of it, in its transit from Port Augusta 
to Blanchewater, and perhaps that has been the 
cause of the illness, and not the water. Middle- 
ton, Hodgkinson, and native returned. They 
report lots of rain-water this side of Lake McKin- 
lay, and plenty in the lake itself, and good, with 
lots of natives on the banks ; but as the rain has 
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fallen so well and abundantly, we shall not go 
there, but proceed at once to the Desert. 

9th. It is still raining, and the ground as soft 
as possible — in fact, too soft to travel over, so we 
shall not go to-day. The blacks are all away over 
the sand hills to catch lizards and other things to 
eat. The rain has proved a godsend to them, as 
well as to us. No holiday to-day, for we have had 
to work like coolies to get all ready for to-morrow, 
as we shall certainly start in the morning if it does 
not rain. McKinlay thinks there will be abund- 
ance of water to take us across this time. I hope 
he will not be disappointed. We shall all miss our 
nice bathing, which I am sure has been the means 
of keeping us all much better than if we had been 
without it. All ready for a start by tea-time, so 
there will be nothing to delay us in the morning 
that we know of at present. Hurrah for the road 
once again ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREAT STONY DESERT. 

Editor's Remarks on the features of the Desert — Repeated 
Traces of Burke's Party — February loth, McKinlay 
seriously ill; and, 19th, also Middleton — 25th, Burke's 
Creek — 27th, 28th, Very heavy Rains — March 1st, 
Around Camp all Flooded; Difficult Extrication — 8th, 
Named " Escape Camp " — Fine Weather and extra- 
ordinary Vegetation — Features of the Country — 13th, 
Elliott's Knob. — 16th, McKinlay's description of the 
Country ; Browne Creek ; Ellar's and Warren's tiers of 
Tabletops — Goat's hair Head-ornament and part of a 
Greatcoat in a Native Whirlie — Diminishing Rations and 
sorry Substitutes. 

The reader, in entering upon this long chapter, 
may conjecture that there is nothing before him 
but a wearying uniformity of arid wastes. The ac- 
count we have given in the last chapter, extracted 
from Mr. McKinlay's journal, of his four days' ex- 
cursion into the Desert, will have done nothing to 
prevent such a conjecture. The description given 
by the travellers of a scene so wonderfully different 
in its character when they had entered this Desert, 
is most striking, and is well worthy of the attention 
of those who would know of all the peculiarities 
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and vicissitudes by which Australia is distinguished. 
The expedition waits for rain to enable it to cross 
the " Desert.' ' We have already gathered some 
experience of what all the country hereabouts may 
be reduced to when for a long time deprived of 
rain. Now the party are to see what are the effects 
of the rain, when it does at length pour down, upon 
even the most sterile parts — the stony plains and 
sand hills. 

Heavy rains fall, which appear to be general 
over a large area, especially northwards in the line 
of the expedition's subsequent march. In a fort- 
night the capacious creek-beds, previously quite 
dry, or interspersed with only a few water-holes, 
are the channels of great bodies of water, rising 
momentarily in their level to overflow upon the 
plains, while the plains themselves are in some 
parts already shallow lakes. The most of these 
creeks seemed to have been dry for some time 
before. "The running of the creek " is quite an 
event in many parts of colonized Australia, where 
the creek is, perhaps, for nearly all the year, or for 
several years together, merely a chain of ponds or 
natural cisterns. The creek may not "run" at 
any particular station, after even weeks of pouring 
rain, because all the waters are being meantime 
absorbed in filling up the successive natural cis- 
terns of its upper course. But with a roar they 
come at last, sweeping all before them with the 
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flood. Our travellers experienced such a flood in 
the midst of the Desert, which this chapter finds 
them entering upon, and Mr. Davis's journal gra- 
phically describes its incidents. 

The dangers experienced by the expedition 
from these recurring floods, suggest to Mr. Davis 
that Leichhardt' s party may have been lost in one 
of them some fourteen years before, and Mr. 
McKinlay is disposed to the same view. The 
head-ornament made of goat's hair, found in a 
" whirlie," or temporary shelter of the wandering 
natives, seems, as Davis thinks, to confirm this 
view, for where could these natives have procured 
goat's hair except from the flock of goats taken 
by Leichhardt on his second and fatal expedition ? 
We are doubtful, however, of an Australian belle 
(if indeed she claimed the ornament) bestowing 
such long lasting care upon any of her bijouterie, 
especially when she leaves it at last in what seems 
a deserted whirlie. Leichhardt's party were long 
since reported to have been all killed by natives. 
Perhaps this is the least likely of the several alter- 
natives, as Leichhardt, an experienced traveller, 
had a force adequate to resist any attack the 
usually timid natives were capable of. Starvation 
was one probable fate ; the other we see in our 
travellers' experience of sudden and tumultuous 
floods. 

Under the genial rain, the dry surface promptly 
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changes its aspect. The ground, where it is not 
sand and stones, is mud, impeding the march at 
every step. For a short time the well-moistened 
surface exhibits no trace of life. " Nothing green," 
says McKinlay's journal of 13th February, the 
third day after starting, " except in the bed of the 
creek and the trees. The whole country looks as 
if it had been carefully ploughed, harrowed, and 
finally rolled, the farmer having omitted the seed." 
This naked, lifeless aspect soon, however, disap- 
pears beneath the verdure called forth by the mois- 
ture and the warm air. The plains become covered 
with pasture. Even " the stony hills and slopes," 
says McKinlay, on 8th March, " where, from their 
bronzed and desert appearance a few days ago, one 
would suppose grass never grew, are now being 
clothed in many places with a nice green coating, 
and shortly will give this place quite a lively ap- 
pearance. When I first saw it, it was as desolate 
a looking spot as one could picture." He goes on 
to say, on 19th March, "passed through some 
magnificent country — one plain extending several 
miles, and well grassed. The weather, magnifi- 
cent and quite tropical ; the perfume of the flowers 
quite refreshing." Mr. Davis's account, further 
on in this chapter, is even more striking. The 
reader must remember that we are here still in the 
great Stony Desert, a fact of which the leader's 
journal keeps us well in mind, for it is stated, after 
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two days' progress beyond this gay, luxuriant 
scene, "our journey to-day (21st March) was over 
nothing but red sand hills/ ' 

How, then, are we to know when we are in and 
when we are out of the Desert ? Is it when we 
quit the fragrant region of flowers, and emerge 
into more ordinary scenery, that we know we have 
left the region of sand and stones ? But the Desert 
has still its recognizable features throughout. The 
red sand hills protrude everywhere, varied by stony 
plains. Hill ranges appear on the horizon, but 
they are soilless and treeless masses of rock. Tim- 
ber, if there is any, is confined to the beds of creeks, 
and there too, in protected spots, may be permanent, 
or comparatively permanent, grass ; but the surface 
generally is bare under the scorching of sun and 
drought, excepting on those fitful occasions when 
the rain, as with a magician's wand, covers the coun- 
try with beauty — a beauty, however, that may dis- 
appear almost as promptly as it came. These are the 
features of our Australian desert, and let us watch 
when they cease. On 23rd March there are some 
ameliorative symptoms. A white gum-tree flat is 
passed over ; the trees are not very large, but the 
stony character is less conspicuous. The next day 
the wooded hills of Scott's Range appear in the 
distance. This last symptom coming upon the 
others preceding, we take to be decisive, so we 
close the Desert, and the chapter that describes it, 
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with the 23rd March. Just six weeks had been 
spent in traversing it. 

The Desert was the place of trial for the merits 
of the camels, and they appear to have come off 
quite triumphant. Mr. McKinlay says, under date 
10th March, " The camels travelled over the stones 
with their loads apparently quite unconcerned; 
they are undoubtedly the best of all animals for 
this kind of work ; they eat anything nearly, from 
the guip-tree down to the smallest herb, and theii 
come and lie down beside you; whereas, horses 
and bullocks, if there be any lack of food, will wan- 
der all over the country." He also greatly com- 
mends the sheep. Speaking, on 26th February, 
of delay and trouble with the other animals, a 
bullock having dropped down almost dead under 
the heat, he remarks, "None of our journeys 
appear to give the sheep the slightest inconvenience, 
and they are as ready to commence their journey 
in the morning as the man who attends them ; in 
fact, no party ought ever to go out exploring in the 
summer months without them." 

10th. The cart and sheep started at 7 a.m. ; the 
horses and camels some time after, as usual. Our 
course lies somewhere about north-west. Wepassed 
over sand hills to the other side of the lake, ^nd 
then over alternate sand hills and flats for nine or 
ten miles, and passing on our way a salt lake. 
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" Warma-ga-la-dhailie " is its name, and a very 
pretty one too. The ground is very soft, and, 
consequently, very heavy travelling. Before leav- 
ing, we set fire to our little dwellings, and very 
soon the "whirlies" were among the things of 
the past. We shall go a long stage to-day, and 
hope to find our expectations realized anent the 
water in the claypans and holes. Some of the 
water that is caught in the stony hollows is as 
clear as crystal, while that in the claypans is thick 
and muddy to a degree ; the former is delicious. 
We camped under a bush, as there is not a tree to 
be seen. We did not do so till late, having passed 
the cart and sheep miles back. I do not expect 
they will be up to-night. There is nothing for the 
horses to eat, and only a few bushes for the camels. 
The latter part of the journey over sand-ranges, 
spinifex, and stony flooded flats, then over sand 
hill «nd part of Stony Desert, where we camp on 
the stones. Hard sleeping to-night. The last 
part of the way has not so much water as the first. 
We must do the best we can to-night, and we shall 
have a nice time of it, watching the animals to 
prevent them from straying ; for, should they do 
so, it would be almost impossible to track them 
over the stones, which are quite brown, and look 
as if they had been packed, and very much 
water or weather worn. It is a curious sight, 
such an extent of bronzed surface, without any- 
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thing but perhaps a small bush to break the 
view. 

The cart not up, so we shall make a few scons 
of some seconds flour, boil a pot of tea each, and 
then to bed. I have the first watch, and a nice 
time it will be, rounding up all the horses, and 
keeping them together. I am mounted, however, 
so that I can get after the brutes quicker and 
better. It is rather dark here, too, which makes 
it worse. 

The camels were brought in and tied up, to 
prevent their being non inventi in the morning. 
A few natives are seen looking for snakes and 
lizards, etc. — in fact, anything that has been 
driven to the hills by the wet. How would you, 
reader, like to sit down to a snake and lizard 
supper, served up with that best of all sauces — 
hunger ? 

11th. At daylight this morning, Mr. McKinlay, 
by the aid of his binocular, discovered the cart 
and sheep about two miles off, wending their weary 
way to camp. They arrived shortly after. The 
bullocks were taken out and watered, etc., while 
we got our breakfast. The meal was soon con- 
cluded, and away we went to bring up the horses, 
etc., and prepare for a start. We shall go a short 
stage to-day, as one of the bullocks got knocked 
up, and caused the delay on the road yesterday. 
We start, and continue our journey over the same 
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uninteresting flat of brown stone, with little or no 
herbage ; some high sand hills to our right and 
left some way off. We then crossed over the one 
to the left, and camped on the other side where 
there was some water. No feed here to speak of. 
We had to kill a sheep, the meat on the cart being 
unfit for food. We left the old bullock to go by 
himself to-day, and he was driven into camp some 
time after we arrived by the man left in charge of 
him. I fear he won't go much further, as he is so 
fat, and feels the heat so much. We with the 
camels picked up the water-keg, which had fallen 
off the dray, and a sack containing rations. We 
soon whipped them up on the camels. The 
bullock-driver was unconscious of his loss. 

I never travelled through a more uninteresting 
country in all my life. As soon as we got to camp, 
down came the rain, and we had to get such shelter 
as we could, as it was too windy to put up the 
tents ; the ground being light sand, the pegs 
would not stand a minute ; so we had to grin and 
bear it. We got tolerably well soaked, as it came 
down with a will. I had a long and wet walk this 
evening with the camels to a creek some three 
miles off, as there was nothing for them to eat but 
a few bushes, and they wandered in search of 
something more palatable; and when they do 
begin that game they will go for miles, even in 
hobbles. I brought them back, and they were 
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tied up, so I shall not have far to look for 
them. 

In the morning, on crossing the large plain, we 
found large stones, much larger than any we had 
seen before, placed side by side, marking out 
squares, circles, and different kinds of figures as 
far as the eye could reach ; what these were for we 
could not make out. I suppose the blacks hold 
merrymakings here, or something of the sort; 
to-morrow perhaps we shall know all about it, till 
then it must remain a problem to be solved. Dis- 
tance to-day nine or ten miles ; several sand hills, 
some distance from them where we are camped, 
this is called (the large hill where we are camped) 
" Canna-cannan-thainya." The natives who accom- 
pany us are very useful in this way, and point out 
to the governor the different hills and creeks, and 
tell him their names. We had a steady rain last 
night for about three hours, but this morning it is 
fine and cool. There is plenty of water all along 
the route, we can see it from the high sand hill. 

12th. The dray started as usual before us. 
We crossed a large sand range called "Malla- 
poorpo-nannie." The country generally is very 
uninteresting. The greater part of the day's 
journey we crossed several small creeks, most of 
them running. The female camel gave us a great 
deal Of trouble to-day, she did not like facing the 
running water ; she detained us most seriously. 
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Mr. McKinlay thus describes in his journal the 
country passed through to-day : — 

" 12th. Steady rain for about four hours last night, and 
this morning breaks fine and clear, with a wind north. Plenty 
of water lying all over the Desert. Dray started at 7'40 a.m., 
and at six and three-quarter miles distant got to Malla-poorpo- 
nannie sand range, the southern end of which is called Coo- 
korda ; about two miles off its northern end dwindles down 
to nothing in the Desert. To the northern end of Coontarie 
sand range, a creek and well by the same name ; about twelve 
miles off, a detached sand range in the desert, at the north- 
west end of which are two waters, named respectively 
Dhooramoorco and Moongaara; also on north-east side of 
sand range another water in creek called Cadry-yerra, also a 
sand range about four to five miles distant. There was a 
number of small detached sand hills going round to the west- 
ward, then a perfect blank round to Coontarie well. At 
about three to four miles struck the flooded flat from the 
main creek I am now going to. At eleven and a half miles 
further came to and crossed a deep creek crossing my course 
at right angles. At two miles further came to water in 
Daeragolie Creek, same creek that I crossed before two miles 
from this ; within this last two miles the whole flat is cut up 
into innumerable channels most difficult to travel over, I 
must therefore see and get a better road for the cart. Here 
there is not a green blade of grass to be seen ; there are 
some green shrubs in the bed of the creek that the camels 
are fond of. I arrived at this camp at 2*5 p.m. ; distance 
travelled to-day, twenty- three and a half miles. This is an 
immense creek, timbered on its bank with box, bean, and 
other trees, the water is in detached holes, but good, and 
apparently plenty of fish and ducks." 

The cart not up to-night as usual. Mr. 
McKinlay talks of abandoning it and packing 
the bullocks ; it has been a great drawback to 
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us and no mistake, still it has been exceedingly 
usefiil. 

There is very bad feed for the horses here, but 
capital for the camels. No niggers to be seen, or 
any signs of them, so we shall have no watch to 
keep to-night, the first time for some months. 
Thank goodness we are camped on a fine creek 
with plenty of water. We had to get our supper 
of scons baked on the coals, and a pot of tea : we 
shall not get fat at this rate however. 

13th. The cart on its way this morning got 
upset into a creek close by, no damage done. Bell 
having been sent to look after it, returned with the 
above intelligence ; it shortly after arrived. 

Mr. McKinlay and Hodgkinson go out to look 
for a good crossing place for it and the animals, 
as we are to cross this creek, which is very steep, 
some fifty or sixty feet down almost perpendicular 
banks. Middleton also goes out to see if he can 
find a ford close by for the horses, as there is 
splendid feed here for the camels though bad for 
horses. The food the camels are so fond of is a 
tall thin shrub, bearing a very pretty flower, there 
being three or four varieties, alike in growth and 
leaf, but differing in the colour of the bloom, some 
yellow, others white and purple. 

Our breakfast was the ditto of last night's 
supper — a scon and a pot of tea ; the cart not 
coming up, and containing as usual all our corn- 
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missariat in use. Had a fine bathe in the creek 
this morning, which quite refreshed all of us. 

We shall stay here to-day and rest the bullocks, 
as they will not be in early, and also that they 
may get something to eat ; the plant in the creek 
they also are very fond of, and as there is abun- 
dance, they will have a good feed to-day, and they 
want it, for the poor brutes have hardly had any- 
thing for two or three days to speak of. We have 
had no meat to eat since Tuesday morning at 6 
o'clock a.m. till to-day at 1 p.al, when we were re- 
galed with a small piece of bacon — hard times — I 
hope they won't get harder, that's all. We had a 
jolly good supper, however, of roast mutton and 
damper to make up for the late short commons ; 
had a good bathe after dinner, and that, reader, is 
half the battle in these times, although we may not 
have a change of raiment to put on afterwards. 
Mr. McKinlay reports the road, from what he saw, 
as far as he could judge, as better for our next 
day's journey than it has been for the last few days, 
so he hopes we shall go ahead better. 

The creek we are on is one hundred yards wide, 
with any number of small creeks flowing into it, 
draining the flats around. Wind to-day rather hot 
from south-west. There is another creek not 
quite so large as the one we are on, that goes 
away to west and south. There is plenty of lime- 
stone seen, and it is heavily timbered; there is 

it 
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nothing green to be seen but the leaves on the 
trees, and in the creeks the ground is quite black, 
and looks as if it had been prepared for seed. 
Two natives came into camp this afternoon and 
remained with us ; they did not appear to be 
afraid. 

14th. We went about fifteen miles on the 
same creek and camped. About three miles from 
here we came on the bones of a horse and an old 
saddle. Middleton and self stopped here and 
examined all the trees to see if we could find any 
marks, but nothing was to be seen. There was 
camels' dung found though, plainly showing that 
this was the spot where poor Burke killed and 
jerked his horse Billy. We stopped some time to 
see if we could find anything buried, but failed to 
do so ; the saddle was all that was left, no stirrup 
leather or girth — merely the saddle. We each took 
away a hoof of the horse as a Memento mori. Yes, 
here we are for certain at a camp of Burke's ! I 
imagine they came down this creek on their way 
home ; and if so, we shall fall in with many more, 
I dare say. 

I wish they had marked the trees on their way, 
but perhaps they had no means of doing so ; but 
they must have had a knife surely, and that 
would have been sufficient to mark the bark, even 
if not very deep. 

We got to camp some time after the rest con- 
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sequent on our stay in Burke's camp ; cart not up, 
and won't be for a long time, so there will be 
nothing to eat ; all of us very hungry till it did 
come, about 9 p.m. I took the bullock driver's 
watch as well as my own ; I thought it would never 
end ; six hours is a long spell ; and I also had to 
keep a sharp eye on a native friend who had come 
with us a short way to prevent his bolting, as our 
long-tried companion, Mr. Nilmilly, vanished im- 
mediately on our arrival here, and has not been 
seen since ; he got the funks on the march I fancy, 
as he was getting out of his latitude, and feared we 
should find no water ahead ; ho takes with him 
tomahawk, pannikin, clothes, and our good wishes 
for his safe journey to his people, for he has really 
been very useful indeed to the party, and I dare 
say we may hear something of him from parties 
who may be on the look-oiit for Burke coming from 
the north. 

Ned had to leave one of his best bullocks be- 
hind ; he was quite baked, and his mate was obliged 
to be left also to keep him company, as he would 
not leave him. The mate came into camp about 
11 p.m., but the other, I fear, will be dead before 
morning. There is a largo red sand hill close by, 
from which an extensive view of the country can 
be obtained — not a very cheering one, it must be 
owned; but there is a well-defined creek in the 
distance, well timbered. Close to this camp also 
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we found camel-dung, showing that Burke had 
been here also, so that he could not have been 
making much progress. 

16th. I did not have much sleep last night, 
having to keep such a long watch ; consequently, 
feel rather done up this morning. Cut Mr. McKin- 
lay's initials on a tree ; party started first thing 
for the missing bullock ; found him in the creek, 
and brought him into camp ; he is better, but not 
quite right ; he will be a great loss, for he is a 
splendid working beast. This delayed our starting 
till 12 o'clock, and we got into camp at 1'30, 
going only five or six miles ; our journey is up a 
branch creek ; there seems to be no good water- 
hole to bathe in at or near this camp, for which I 
am sorry, as I fear we shall stop here some days 
to make pack-saddles and packs for the bullocks, 
for at last the cart is to be abandoned, and 
quite time too, for this country is not fit for the 
passage of any wheeled arrangement, at any rate 
the roads we have travelled ; it may be better on 
the plains, and very likely it is so, but it is so in- 
tersected by deep and steep watercourses and 
creeks, that it is almost impossible for a cart to 
travel at all, and had we not been fortunate 
enough to have a first-rate and experienced 
bullock-driver, we should never have brought it 
so far. Ned Palmer certainly deserves great 
credit for the way he has managed his team 
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through this intricate and dangerous country. I 
wonder the cart has not been smashed long ere 
this. 

Wind to-day disagreeable, blowing from north. 
The heat fearftd in the extreme. Mr. McKinlay 
taken violently ill with dysentery. Our last native 
quite forlorn at being left all alone by himself, so 
Mr. McKinlay has taken pity on him and let him 
slip his cable and go ; he seems delighted, and is 
off like a shot down the creek. It is a pity too, for 
they are very useful in pointing out the waters, 
and it does not seem likely that we shall see any 
more of them for some time, as we have not seen 
any lately ; they must have gone up into the sand 
hills after their game, and left the creeks, as there 
are plenty of water-holes down the creek, and from 
the number of them they must be pretty numerous 
at all times. 

Many fish to be seen in the water-holes, and 
plenty of mussels, judging from the number of 
empty shells round the fire-places at the native 
whirlies. The country on this side of the creek 
is better wooded than the other, but not a blade of 
grass, excepting in the bed of the creek and water- 
courses, and not much to boast of in them on the 
sandy side of the creek. 

We found a small plant with a thick velvet 
leaf. We pulled a lot, and had it boiled ; had we 
but salt and a little butter it might have been 
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taken for asparagus, though not much like it in 
taste, only resembling it slightly ; it is also very 
nice eaten raw, it has a slight acid flavour, and 
I should say first-rate for us, who have not had 
any greens for so long a time. It will improve 
the blood, a thing which we all require, as it is 
as pale and as thin as possible. The plant is best 
picked early in the morning, as, if the sun has 
been on it any time, it is tougher and not so acid. 
I hope we shall continue to find it, as it does us a 
world of good ; besides being a great treat to us 
all, it helps out our small allowance of bread, as 
we can save half our bread at a meal having this 
stuff to eat with our meat. 

Mr. McKinlay very ill this afternoon ; he must 
have a very serious attack, as his face is very much 
pinched since this morning, and he walks really 
very ill indeed. 

16th. Remained in camp. Mr. McKinlay in his 
tent all day, and looks worse than ever; he is 
taking some medicine ; I think it is chlorodine — it 
quite warms you through after a dose of sixty or 
seventy drops. I hope it will soon restore our 
worthy leader to us in his usual health and spirits. 
We are all rather down in the mouth at this sudden 
illness of the governor, for he is certainly much 
worse to-day. 

Ned and I had a nice walk up the creek after 
the camels some two miles ; it was very hot up the 
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creek, as we were obliged to follow their tracks. 
However, we managed a spell and a smoke or two ; 
we found no beauties to flirt with, but spun yarns 
of the old country. We got the camejs into camp 
all right, and found on our way some old horse 
and camel dung, so that Burke must have been 
here also. When we returned to camp we set to 
work to jerk mutton ; the cart is to be left here, so 
we shall have a lot of traps to put on the camels — 
cooking utensils, rations, and God knows what 
else. There is no lack of mosquitoes here, but 
they don't seem to trouble me as much as they do 
the others, and a very good job too ; what between 
the swarms of flies by day and the mosquitoes at 
night, we have a very lively time of it indeed. 
We retired to our blankets early, but, alas ! not to 
sleep ; at least several fellows were seen perambu- 
lating up and down, keeping the sentry company, 
for they could not sleep on account of these tor- 
ments of the dark hours. 

17th. Mr. McKinlay still very ill. Most of us 
hard at work, getting the baggage from the cart to 
separate the things that are to be taken with us 
from those that are to be left behind. Another 
long trudge up the creek after the camels and, 
horribile didu, I forgot my pipe, and now I 
have only one left — a short clay. We have had no 
salt for some days past, and our meat, etc., is very 
insipid, but hunger is a good sauce, and we 
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generally have it at meal-times. Very scanty food 
indeed for the horses, so they break up into 
different mobs and stray away. We take leave 
of the old .cart to-day, as to-night it is going 
to the top of a sand hill, to be there left to its fate ; 
the goods are to be buried on the sand hill, also, 
in consequence of all this country being under 
water at some periods, from the flood-marks left 
on the trees. We bury no end of lucifers and 
candles, and, as the Yankees say, notions too 
numerous to mention. 

Some of us weighed to-day, Mr. McKinlay one 
of the number. He weighed when he left Adelaide, 
in August, 15 st. 11 lb.; to-day exactly 12 st. ! 
A slight shower with thunder this morning, and 
promises for some more. Mr. McKinlay a little 
better this evening. 

Camels will miss the cart, as they now have a 
stiff" load ; the " old woman," as we call her, has 
over 433 lb. on her, which is a good weight for 
this difficult country. We did not get away till 
after 3 o'clock, and arrived in camp on a 
muddy water-hole about dark, long after all the 
others. Distance, sixteen miles. I fear Mr. 
McKinlay will feel the journey, as he is still very 
weak, though he says he is better. 

18th. The country passed over to-day quite 
destitute of vegetation, the low, black flats looking 
as though they had been prepared for crops. 
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Passed a creek to east ; no water. Crossing the 
plain one of our bullocks (the one that had been ill) 
was struck dead by the heat of the sun, though 
carrying nothing, only walking along by himself. 
Nothing could be done with him, as all the party 
save those with the camels were a long way in 
advance ; so he was left to the tender mercies of 
the wild dogs. There was not a drop of water to 
be seen, and I feared for some time we should have 
been obliged to camp without any. "We passed 
several magnificent creeks, and saw through the 
breaks in the sand hills others with timber. Passed 
over more flooded flats, on to a creek without 
water; then went on the same kind of country 
well wooded till we came to a rain-water hole, 
where we camped. Mr. McKinlay went further on 
in the hopes of finding water, but to no purpose, 
so came back to this water, and we found him and the 
horses camped when we arrived. There was suffi- 
cient water in this hole for all our purposes, first 
taking out enough in our water-bags and canteens 
to supply us to-night and to-morrow in case we see 
no more. 

This must be a splendid country after the floods, 
for, though destitute of anything like grass, it is 
really very pretty, some parts of it undulating and 
well wooded ; but it is desolate enough now. We 
find more similar traces of Burke and his unfortu- 
nate companions. Mr. McKinlay says he is very 
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ill this evening, and hardly able to sit in the saddle, 
and he really looks so. 

19 th. Hodgkinson and Middleton are sent out 
up the creek to look out for water for next stage. 
Middleton returns about 11, having found plenty 
of water about eight miles up. Hodgkinson pro- 
ceeded further, and is to return to the aforesaid 
water, where we shall camp to-night. So we all 
saddled up, and started for this water late in the 
afternoon, as the distance was so very short. Mr. 
McKinlay suffered a great deal, and we rigged up 
a kind of shade for him under the only tree near 
the camp with our blankets, for he did not wish 
the tents pitched, as they would keep us back at 
starting. 

Mr. McKinlay and party found the water-hole 
from the direction given by Middleton, who was 
taken so ill by the way that we were unable to get 
him to camp that night ; so he camped on a plain, 
under a large tree, without water or anything to 
eat. Poor fellow ! he was awfully bad, and unfit to 
go further. He craved for water so much, and 
there was not a drop to give him, although I 
drained my canteen and bag for him. I lighted a 
large fire, and unpacked the camels, making him a 
bed under the tree. I thought he would have died. 
I fancied he had the cholera ; he was doubled up, 
and rolling about so fearfully. I knew we could 
not be far from our camping place by what he told 
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me, and I sent up a blue light and a Roman candle. 
I was very hungry and thirsty, and went to sleep 
after seeing Middleton a little better ; strange to 
say, when I woke I was neither hungry nor thirsty. 

20th. (Camp, iv.) Poor Middleton was hardly 
able to rise this morning, so I saddled up the 
camels and horses, and started. We shortly got 
to camp, Middleton very ill indeed. I was glad to 
get a drink of water and a scon. This creek 
where we are camped is some two hundred yards 
wide, and about eighty or ninety feet deep, with 
rather steep banks. We are on the east side ; it 
is well wooded, which affords good shelter for the 
sick. The men in camp saw nothing of our blue 
light, though they had been looking out and keep- 
ing up roaring fires all night. Mr. McKinlay 
could not imagine what had become of us. We 
have, ever since we abandoned the cart, to carry the 
stock for the larder on the camels, so that the men 
at head-quarters had not much of a supper ; we, as 
I said before, did not touch them either. Middle- 
ton was so bad on arriving at camp, that he had 
to be helped up the side of the creek to the place 
where we are to camp, just on the top of the bank, 
under some nice shady trees. The tent was soon 
up, and Middleton quickly between the blankets ; 
I thought at one time I should never have brought 
him into camp. 

After breakfast took the camels to water and 
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feed; I took a bath, and very much refreshed I 
was after ; the water, nice and cool, but the bottom 
muddy. About 6 p.m. I went on horseback after 
the camels, the horsemen reporting that they were 
not to be seen on the creek for three miles. I 
overtook them about four miles down the creek on 
the tramp; God knows where they would have 
been in the morning had I not gone after them. 
There was plenty of feed on the creek, and they 
had a good drink on arriving, so that I cannot 
account for their getting on the spree ; tied them 
up at camp to-night ; Mr. McKinlay much better 
to-day, and looks quite a different man ; Ned very 
bad ; the day was hot in the extreme. 

21st . This is not a very first-rate camp, but Mid- 
dleton is too ill to move. Repairing camel saddle 
to-day, and doing odd jobs, others washing. 

22nd. Up early; Hodgkinson and Bell start 
off with two days' rations to examine the stony 
ranges in the distance, and to ascertain if this creek 
receives any waters from the west or north-west, 
and to return by this creek and see how the water 
is in it. Parallel ruler not to be found ; it must 
have been left behind or else dropped off the 
earners back ; unpacked everything, but non 
est. McKinlay quite well to-day, and Middleton 
improving, thank God ! 

There is only eight weeks' flour from 
to-day, but we still get a lot of that greenstuff, and 
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relish it ; it goes down well with a little sugar, 
when we can spare it from our tea. We must get 
to Finnis' Springs shortly, or we shall be in a 
pretty fix ; we can't well starve, though, while we 
have plenty of sheep and horses to eat, to say 
nothing of a camel or so. 

23rd. Up early to-day, to get mutton jerked. 
Wylde starts off to No. iii. camp, after parallel 
ruler, a stage of some fifty miles or more there 
and back, where we buried the things, and left the 
cart. I hope he may find it, as it is very useful to 
the leader. I did think we left it behind, but fear 
we must have dropped it. Middleton decidedly on 
the mend. McKinlay goes out on horseback, feel- 
ing all right, to the east, to examine the country ; 
he went over flooded flats. Here is his account of 
the journey : — 

" Over flooded flats, and a couple of sand hills. From top 
of the highest sand hill, changed course to 113' for two and a 
quarter miles to top of another larger sand hill, passing one 
other in my course then on bearing of 15° for six and three- 
quarter miles, over flooded flats, with a few smaller sand hills, 
but soon terminate on both sides of my course ; the current 
over this tract of flat being to the south of east, then three- 
quarters of a mile on bearing of 15' over one sand hill to top 
of rocky hill, from which the flooded flat I have just passed 
gathers together in the distance to a creek, and goes off on 
course of 155% and no doubt is the feeder of the waters now 
in the creek to south and east of our present camp, viz., 
Barrawarkanya, Marroboolyooroo, Cadrityrrie, Meincoun- 
yannie, and Gnappa Muntra ; then two and a quarter miles 
on bearing of 10° to top of sandy and stony hill, with four or 
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five malice trees and a few other shrubs ; marked one of tho 
mallee trees. From this hill tho creek passed end of table- 
topped stone range, on bearing from six to nine miles distant 
north-west and round northward to east. Peaks and hills of 
stone with intervening flats, some of earth, others of stone, are 
visible as far as eye can reach ; from this hill our present camp 
bears about 227£° and distant about eleven and a half miles." 

This evening Bell and Hodgkinson returned; 
having examined the hilly country, but could find 
no tributary joining the creek, they saw a little 
water further up, and also a native and his lubra, 
but could not get any conversation with them, 
they were so shy. 

24th. To-day a great event occurred; Hodg- 
kinson tendered his resignation as second in com- 
mand, so he will now join the ranks as horseman. 
He wished to return to the settled districts, but 
that Mr. McKinlay would not hear of. The bullocks 
all astray this morning, and could not be found in 
time to start. 

Poole got a slight sunstroke going after 
the horses ; he was brought in, and from the cold 
applications continually made, he soon rallied. 
Middleton all right again. 

25//*. (Campv.) After a cool journey of eighteen 
miles, we camped on a small creek, with plenty of 
water. The country was flooded flats ; passed a 
large creek, and numerous native " whirlies;" we 
crossed it, and then went over some high sand 
hills, the summits of which were almost perpendi- 
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cular walls of drift sand, from two to five feet 
high, and very difficult for the animals to get over ; 
the female camel gave us much trouble to get her 
to cross them ; then over more flooded flats, then 
over small and stony hills, the stones of the same 
description as those of the Desert. We reached a 
creek we descried in the distance, and found plenty 
of water and abundance of good feed for the ani- 
mals, which luxury they have not had for some 
time. Weather cloudy. We saw in the flats fields 
of very beautifully coloured lilies ; the vegetation 
all this day's journey better than it had been some 
days previous. Mr. McKinlay has called the creek 
we left this morning " Burke's Creek." 

26th. The weather cloudy, and threatening for 
rain. Maitland arrived this morning with the in- 
telligence that the bullock that was ill before had 
dropped down, and would go no further ; so they 
killed him, in order that the flesh might be made 
use of. He was too fat to travel. Another hurt 
itself to-day ; although generally one of the quietest, 
it took to bucking, endeavouring to get rid of its 
saddle, when it fell, and must have hurt itself 
severely, for there it remains where it fell; the 
rest are all right, and off to feed. I expect we shall 
kill it also, but we must have more sun if we are 
to jerk them. Mr. McKinlay has gone up to the 
creek, and Maitland has written instructions for 
three men to bring on the meat and hide of the 
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dead bullock. Wylde, Hodgkinson, and Poole went 
with three pack-horses to bring in the meat ; the 
remainder of the bullocks arrived at 3' 30. They 
brought in the meat shortly afterwards, but it was 
so awfully tough that we could hardly get our 
teeth into it. 

Camels not found to-night; it came on so 
dark, I could not see their tracks ; it would be a 
devil of a go if they were lost. I hope to find 
them in the morning, as they camp at night, and 
are, I dare say, now chewing the cud comfortably. 
The night is as black as Erebus, and if we don't 
get some rain it is a caution. It is spitting now, 
and if this continues we shall not be able to jerk 
the other bullock, so he will have to take his 
chance in the desert. There is plenty of grass 
and water here to last him for months ; there was 
splendid green feed on the slopes of the stony 
hills and water-courses. There is an island in this 
creek formed by an arm of it ; I should say it is 
800 or 900 yards wide. Eained very heavily the 
whole night, and as black as pitch; those who 
have the middle watch will have a nice time of it to 
keep the sheep together, for there is no yard for 
them, for if they do get scared, it would be perfect 
madness to follow them ; thank goodness it is my 
morning watch, when it will be light. 

27lh. Rained the whole of the night. Sheep 
bolted ; it was no use trying to see them, much 
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less to look after them; they were recovered in 
the morning, with the exception of fourteen, which 
were not to be seen anywhere. I started early in 
the morning after the camels ; it was no use trying 
to find their tracks, as they had long since been 
obliterated, so I went on my travels, and came 
on the lost sheep, and brought then* nearly into 
camp, when I met Ned in search of them, and 
made them over to him. I start again after the 
camels, up to my knees in water, but cannot see 
anything of them, and got a blowing-up from the 
governor for my pains ; then I brought in a horse, 
and Middleton started after them, for I was awfully 
tired, having been walking in water up to my 
knees for the last two or three hours. 

The creek that was almost dry yesterday is 
running a strong stream this morning, and rising 
rapidly. All the horses were brought to our side 
of the creek, and taken to the stone hill, where 
there was fine feed, as the rain still continued to 
pour down with a will. If the rain still continues 
in this style, we shall soon have to take to the 
sand hills for safety, for all this flat and where we 
are camped will be under water very shortly — a 
nice state of things. As it is, the camp is a per- 
fect muck-yard, up to our ankles, and it sticks so 
to the boots that our progress is slow and tiresome. 
We are all as wet as drowned rats, and shall con- 
tinue so, I suppose, till it holds up, for there is no 

s 
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use in changing, as we should be wet again di- 
rectly. I talk of changing our clothes, we have 
only another suit to our back, and we all think it 
better to keep that dry till it holds up. Some of 
us I suspect will be having a touch of rheumatism — 
wet clothes all day, ditto blankets all night. We 
try and make ourselves as jolly as we can, and 
even Mark Tapley would allow that some credit is 
due to him who can make himself so here. The 
ground in the tent even is so soft that if we 
sit down we leave an impression. The flat is 
becoming quite a lake, and you can almost 
see the water rise, it flows over the ground so 
fast, and the trees are becoming shorter and 
shorter — of some only the tops are visible ; the 
creek is now quite swimable, and running like a 
sluice. The camels arrived safe this afternoon, 
after a good hunt for them. 

28th. It has been raining the whole night as 
hard as it could pour down. The water last night 
rose nearly three feet, and is rising fast now. We 
are making preparations to clear out of this, and 
high time too, or we shall have to swim for it. 
Our camp itself will shortly be under water ; as it 
is the water is all round us, our camp being the 
only piece of high ground about. The rain held 
up about 12 o'clock, thank goodness, though 
everything is damp or wet. We shall get out of 
this in the morning, i. e., if we don't have to flit 
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before. We are all most miserable. Camels can't 
wander, that's a blessing, for the water won't allow 
them. It is as well we left the cart where we did, 
we could not have taken it further, and in all pro- 
bability it would have been swept away by this 
flood now rapidly coming on. McKinlay says we 
are now in that position, and not far from the 
place where Captain Sturt dreaded being over- 
taken by rain. It will be awful work travelling 
through this sea, but we must make the best of a 
bad bargain and face the difficulty. There is one 
thing, the quantity of water will enable the 
governor to go where he pleases, as there will be 
abundance for months to come. He says, " I wish 
I had a couple of months' rations of flour, tea, 
and sugar, as then I could thoroughly examine the 
country in this quarter." It is very stormy, the 
creek is rising very fast still, and here we are 
quite isolated on about a quarter of an acre. Plea- 
sant, isn't it ? We shall have a swim for it to- 
morrow, and no mistake. Poor little sheep, it 
will be hard work for them. The weather looks 
very angry,, and more rain coming. 

Mr. McKinlay remarks in his journal of this 
date : — 

" If this creek carries me much more to the north, instead 
of going to the east as it now does, I think it will take a run 
through to the Albert River ; and if the steam sloop " Vic- 
toria," Captain Norman, has not sailed from there, I think I 
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will be able to get flotir or biscuits in sufficient quantity to 
carry me back, and enable me to do all, or nearly so, that was 
required of me by the South Australian Government ; if not 
at the Albert, I will only be obliged to live the principal part 
of the return journey on animal food, and what vegetables we 
may find from time to time. It won't be a very hard case, but 
much more pleasant and agreeable if it can be obtained." 

March 1st. And a very pretty first of March it 
was. Up early and had breakfast, so that we may 
be off about the animals. First of all the sheep 
are to be taken to some dry ground, half a mile 
off. They will have to swim, and there is a strong 
current too. Kirby and the horsemen go with 
them. They manage, with care and patience, to 
get them over in safety after a difficult job, they 
then go after the other horses some miles away 
on the hills. Sometimes I can see them swim- 
ming, and then a head suddenly disappears alto- 
gether, its proprietor having gone down a hole ; 
they were never less than up to their waists. 
Middleton and self go after camels in the same 
sort of way, sometimes swimming, and sometimes 
just touching the ground with our toes. Thank 
goodness, they were all close by, two and two, on 
little bits of ground, just big enough for them to 
stand on. They came with us through the water 
quite quietly, and I fancy they must have felt some 
fear of danger, for the female camel in particular 
has generally a great antipathy to water. She 
followed me like a dog. We soon got to camp, 
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down tents, load up, etc. Soon accomplished it, 
but it was frightful work, all our clothes dripping, 
for we did not take them off when we started, as 
they were wet already. To mend the matter the 
wind got up, and it went through us like a knife. 
We never felt it so cold as during this part of the 
performance. All ready to start, and off we go. 
We have to lead the camels to where the sheep are 
camped. We get on all right. The water some- 
times up to our necks, and sometimes we have to 
swim a little way. Camels may well be called 
" the ships of the desert." They answered the 
purpose of boats to-day, at any rate, for us. The 
most of the provisions would have got soaked if 
the horses had carried them. 

On our arrival on the spit of sand where the 
sheep were, Mr. McKinlay ordered two of the 
camels to be unloaded and to return for the am- 
munition, flour, tea, sugar, etc., which had hitherto 
been carried by the horses. So we had to take 
this most delightful journey again for the aforesaid 
traps, and very fortunate indeed it was that we had 
the camels, as otherwise all the flour, etc., would have 
been spoilt, as the water was over the horses' backs 
in many places, and their packs consequently more 
or less soaked. The creek this morning was ris- 
ing some six inches, yesterday it was only three 
to four inches. It is none too soon for us to be on 
the move, I'm thinking. We are now in the midst 
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of a vast sea, the shallowest part of which I 
should say could not be less than five feet. After 
getting all things to dry land we reloaded the 
camels with their proper burdens, giving the horses 
what belonged to them, and what we brought up 
on the second trip, and started for camp (we are 
all shivering and shaking, and teeth fairly chatter- 
ing with the intense cold) on a sand-hill, where 
there is plenty of water and fine feed for the 
animals ; but the road to it is our difficulty, the 
beasts all slipping and sliding about, and we ex- 
pecting some of them to be down every minute. 
The poor little sheep were sometimes up to their 
bellies in mud, and had to be lifted out. It was 
horrid work for them. It still looks rainy. I 
suppose we shall remain here for some time, for I 
don't see how we are to get out of it. For the 
present we are in our new position, above all 
inundation, and in perfect safety for some time. 
From this camp the whole country is one im- 
mense sea as far as the eye can reach, nothing 
else visible but the large trees marking the 
courses of the different creeks and stone-hills in 
the distance. 

Mr. McKinlay remarks again in his journal re- 
garding this flood : — 

" We were very fortunate to be caught in- it where we 
were ; had we been caught thus in making this creek, or a 
day's stage up it, to a certainty we should all] have been 
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washed away, or, what would have been just as bad, be perched 
on a small island of sand with all the animals round us, and 
nothing but starvation staring us in the face — as on most of 
the sand-rises down near the creek there was no vegetation of 
an j consequence upon them." 

We had a narrow escape from following in the 
footsteps of poor Leichhardt and party, who have 
never been heard of to this day, and it is now 
some sixteen years since they started. I should 
not be the least surprised if he and party were 
carried away in one of these floods, as not the 
slightest trace of him has ever been seen. This 
is mere supposition on my part, but I believe Mr. 
McKinlay agrees with me. After arriving and 
turning out the animals we got into some dry 
clothes, and not before they were wanted. Then 
we had some hot tea, and began to feel comfort- 
able once more. Pitched tents, and we all looked 
more happy than we have done for some days. 
The sand here is awful, blowing into our eyes, etc., 
and everything we get to eat is covered with it. 

Sunday, 2nd. It rained steadily for some 
time last night, and is showery to-day. The flats 
are considerably more covered this morning. 
Thunder and lightning from north-east. Some 
of us began to talk of our possible fate, others 
raking up stories of accidents that had befallen 
other explorers, and some painted the picture 
rather dismally ; but it is of no use putting a sad 
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face on, it will be time enough when the accidents 
do come. Threatening for a storm, but it went off 
in the evening and the stars shone brightly. No 
yard for the sheep, and we have to keep a special 
sharp look out for the wild dogs that are up here 
in numbers, out of the way of the flood. Mosqui- 
toes very bad, no sleep hardly. 

3rd. I hope, as the day promises, it may be 
fine and dry, that we may get our things out to 
air, they being all more or less damp. 

There was a horrid row about 2 a.m. Mr. 
McKinlay caught the man who should have been 
on watch, not only asleep but absolutely coiled up 
in his blanket most comfortably. My stars ! he 
caught it, and no mistake. I mention no names, 
but if he ever sees this he will remember the cir- 
cumstance. After breakfast Mr. McKinlay called 
us all round him, and standing on a small emi- 
nence addressed us to the effect that if ever he 
found any one asleep on his watch, or even sitting 
down, which was as bad, he should erase that 
man's name from the list of those receiving pay ; 
and that for the future he would have to work for 
nothing. It is very hard to keep on your feet 
two or three hours without resting, after a long 
march ; however, the edict has gone forth, and 
becomes a law. 

Began shoeing horses to-day, as their feet are 
rather soft, and we shall have to tackle plenty of 
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stony ground on our course. Mr. McKinlay and 
Ned went out on horseback to look after the lost 
bullock which had been left behind on coming to 
last camp. They found him with the stifle joint 
broken, so that we shall jerk him as soon as the 
sun comes out hotter. Made a stunning currie 
to-day for all hands, which was duly appreciated, 
but the want of salt was a great drawback to 
arriving at perfection. Middleton unwell again. 

4th. This morning four men started with as 
many horses to kill and bring in the lame bullock. 
The country is very boggy and travelling heavy. 
Mr. McKinlay went out yesterday, after he re- 
turned from finding the bullock, to see the state of 
the flood. He had to swim his horse some dis- 
tance, the water was still so high, but he found 
that the creek had gone down nine inches. The 
last flood (whenever that was) was some seven 
feet higher than the present one, from the marks 
left on the stone hills and trees. 

The high land up here is perfectly infested 
with wild dogs, but we have plenty of strychnine, 
and that soon settles them. They are so hungry, 
or voracious perhaps is the word, that when one 
of their gang gets poisoned he is quickly torn in 
pieces by his fellows, and some of them pay the 
penalty of their repast, and are in turn devoured 
themselves. 

Mr. McKinlay and Poole rode out to some high 
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stone hills to the east to see from what quarter the 
creek flowed, but the haze was so great that the 
journey was of little use. From the stony hills to 
the west of north there was a perfect sea, nothing 
but the tops of trees to be seen here and there 
above the water. The ground was all but impas- 
sable in some places. Some days ago there was 
not a bird to be seen, but now thousands of cranes, 
gulls, ducks, etc., are here, and also a few black 
swans passed over our camp. We have seen very 
few of these birds up to the present time. The 
dews at night are very heavy, and you get quite 
damp on the watch, and those who sleep out in 
the open air have a wet blanket in the morning. 
Mosquitoes and sand still very troublesome, the 
latter blowing into the bread while it is being 
made, so you grind it up all the time you are 
eating, which is agreeable in the extreme. 

5th. Every appearance of a magnificent day, 
the country beginning to look green, and pretty 
lilies in profusion in blossom for hundreds of 
yards. It is splendid, and the little birds chirping 
round and about give it quite the appearance of 
spring. 

About dinner time the party returned with the 
bullock, in the shape of beef, in packages, and after 
dinner we all commenced the work of cutting up 
and jerking ; while doing this an accident happened 
to Maitland, which might have been worse. One 
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of the men while splitting down the head with an 
axe and cutting it up for soup, the head of the axe 
flew off and buried itself in his (Maitland's) knee. 
He is laid up for a time, so we shall have to cook 
by turns, he being our chef de cuisine. We got all 
the meat jerked to-night, and if the weather con- 
tinues as it is it will be " first chop." 

It is very hot indeed to-day, and I am cook ; 
the sun blisters my back and the fire my belly, 
and I thought I should have been done before the 
soup. I must tell you there was no shelter from 
the sun at the cooking place, it was just on the 
open sand. There was not a tree on the sand hill 
that could be called a shade. Jolly, my cooking 
day is over ! This evening we draw lots for to-mor- 
row and consecutive days. Mr. McKinlay rather 
unwell to-day, and kept his tent. 

6th. Every appearance of a fine day, and the 
weather appears to have broken. No signs of 
more rain. Still busy shoeing horses. A very 
painful touch of rheumatism in my ancle. Wylde 
takes charge of the pots and kettles and relieves 
me. (N.B. It is a relief.) We are looking for- 
ward to some roast beef to-day, which will be a 
treat after the jerked mutton. 

7th. Wind very changeable, veering all round 
the compass. All the beef cooked yesterday gone 
bad, I regret to say, so that we must put up with 
the soup made of the bones, etc. What brutes 
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those camels are for wandering ; here they have 
left good food and are off over stone hills, where 
there is not a blade of green to be seen, so I had 
a nice walk after them, and found them going 
straight a-head, one after the other, and returned 
to a sorry supper of mildewed mutton and damper. 

8th. (Camp vii.) In camp still. Mr. McKinlay 
calls this "Escape Camp." Finishing shoeing 
horses, and we shall make a start, if all be well, 
the day after to-morrow. 

Extraordinary vegetation going on, grass 
springing up everywhere, in fact in places where 
you would think grass could not grow. This 
country will be beautiful in a short time, with 
flowers of all descriptions, and creepers, prin- 
cipally of the convolvulus family, are beginning 
to creep up all the trees along the creek. Innu- 
merable black macaws flying about and discoursing 
anything but sweet music. Mr. McKinlay says, 
" in two or three months time from this date one 
could, with little difficulty (I am almost certain), 
start with any description of stock from the 
northern settled parts of South Australia, and go 
right across the continent to whatever point he 
might think fit." 

The bullock has given us 116 lb. of dried meat 
besides what we have been using. 1 lb. of sugar 
to be served out to-day to each man, as this is the 
last, except a few pounds which will be preserved 
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in case of sickness ; so here goes the first of the 
stores ; after all, what is it, we shall soon drink 
our tea (as long as that lasts,) without it, and think 
nothing about it ! One of the fellows made all his 
into toffee, so that was soon done. Offers were 
made at 5s. per pound for sugar, and no sellers. 

Had a nice job to-day to melt up all the extra 
fat to grease Mr. McKinlay's tent, but the sand 
was flying about so I was obliged to stop ; it will 
make an additional weight of 50 lb. for the camels. 
There was a great game going on in the flat this 
afternoon, one of the nags could not be caught 
for two horn's ; having been without hobbles for 
some days she had got rather fresh, and at last we 
lassoed her. 

Sunday, 9th. We are getting all ready for a 
start to-morrow ; it will be a relief to get out of 
this disagreeable sandy camp. Middleton still 
unwell, he has not quite got over the shaking he 
had at No. v. camp. 

10th. We start this morning, all being ready 
for it. The bullocks very refractory at being 
packed; they don't seem to like it at all. We did 
not get away till mid-day in consequence. Our 
journey was over stony hills and flats, crossing 
several small creeks ; on the way we crossed the 
outskirts of a flat, about sixteen miles from Escape 
Camp, with plenty of water and fine feed. Mr. 
McKinlay arrived at camp some time before we 
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did ; he thought shortly after that the water was 
gaining on us, or rather that the wind being high 
it was driving it up the flat ; but no such thing, 
we were again to be flooded out and had to move 
the horse-gear from where it was and bring it up 
to the most elevated spot, where all the other 
things were. The bullocks did not get in till after 
sunset, and one of them gave an infinity of trouble. 
Mr. McKinlay thinks of leaving him behind rather 
than be bothered with him. The camels came 
over the rough stones admirably. Mr. McKinlay 
remarks that they are " certainly the best 
animals for this kind of work. They will eat 
anything, from a gum tree to the smallest 
shrub, and then come and lie down by you;" 
whereas horses and bullocks, if a chance offers, 
will ramble all over the country: with sheep 
and camels, one could travel over any practicable 
part of the continent, and keep them in good 
condition. 

I am suffering from rheumatism fearfully in 
one of my legs, from being so long in water and 
wet clothes. 

11th. Where we removed the horse-packs from 
last night is now a perfect sea, and even up to the 
foot of some of our blankets ; one of the men had 
to shift his quarters during the night, as he found 
himself getting very cold and wet. We start after 
breakfast for a gap in the hills, and have to wade 
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through the water for a mile or more before we 
get to the foot of the sand hills. There are rather 
high table-topped ranges in the distance to the north 
and south of our course ; then to the top of a high 
red sand hill and across a stony plain, with plenty 
of feed, thence to another sand hill, from whence 
there is a perfect sheet of water as far as you 
could see. Camped on a myall creek, after passing 
table-topped hills right and left ; passed a native 
camp, with the fire still burning, and the tracks 
quite fresh, but we saw no human being. One of 
the bullocks did not come into camp to-night; 
knocked up, and charged the men who were with 
him, so they left him to his fate ; he won't hurt, 
for there is plenty of good feed and water where he 
is. It is a great pity he should be left, for we want 
him for food. The cook not recovered yet, so we still 
do a little in the culinary line by turns. The men 
with the rest of the bullocks not in till late. 

12th. Off early this morning ; the bullock that 
was left never came into camp. We crossed several 
myall creeks on our course, over stony ground, 
the flood obliging us to diverge continually, over 
broken and stony hills and several creeks, to camp 
on a small creek with a frizzly barked tree growing 
about it, quite new, no one of us knowing the name ; 
it is a beautiful, finely-grained wood, very heavy, 
and something like rosewood; would make very 
nice furniture. One of the bullocks dropped down 
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within two hundred yards of the camp, apparently 
struck by the sun, though it was not very hot to- 
day. It looks for rain this afternoon ; I hope we 
shall not get any, for we have had enough, at least 
for the present. Native smoke seen about five 
miles to west of north of the opening in the hills. 
Blew fresh to-night, and sent all the rain away. 
This bullock must be left also, as he cannot get up. 

13th. (Camp x.) We start up the range about 
four miles, over some very stony country. The 
main range of hills Mr. McKinlay has named 
" Wills' Range," after the unfortunate gentleman 
who lost his life with Burke. 

After passing this range we went over sand 
hills and rich pasture, with swamps full of water 
to east end of sand hills. Thousands of pigeons, 
ducks, and teal. They have commenced laying, 
and we found several pigeons' nests with eggs in, 
and also some ducks' nests ; the latter had as 
many as eight or ten eggs each. Of course we 
gather up all the contents of the several nidifica- 
tions for t a glorious "feed" this evening. There 
are also quail, and numerous other smaller birds. 

To the north-east of the camp is a very peculiar 
hill, with an immense stone on the top, which has 
been called by the leader " Elliott's Knob."* The 
country was very pretty to-day, the ground covered 

* " A very strange round stone hill, capped with larger 
stone." — McKinlay 9 8 Journal. 
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with flowers of all colours and tints. One native 
was seen to-day on the top of one of the hills, but 
we could not get within speaking distance. We 
found to-day a quantity of the vegetable before 
alluded to : the native name is " adley." 

Several ducks' and pigeons' eggs found to-day. 
Bell and Hodgkinson left camp directly after they 
came in for the purpose of shooting, and they 
brought home some ducks and pigeons. One or 
two new birds were seen to-day ; flies very bad. 

14th. Started early this morning on eastern 
course, to avoid the flood, and went some miles 
along stony ridges, then through swamp and water. 
On our left a small but pretty lake, and a long 
sandy range on our right ; in the distance there is 
a well- watered creek, which seems to supply this 
small lake. We came to camp on a sand hill close 
to a claypan, with shallow water. The flood is 
seen some four miles off to the west of north. 
There seem to be interminable sand hills ahead. 
Country to-day was pretty, with much fine feed for 
the animals, and the " adley " in abundance, with 
its elegant little yellow blossom. The sand hills 
were covered with various flowers of all colours. 
The smell of the flowers is delicious, so no one 
must tell me any more that the flowers of this 
country have no smell. 

15th. (Camp xii.) Off again, but detained a 
little, as one of the camels' saddles was wrong ; it 

T 
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had become broken, and was galling the poor beast; 
it was soon righted, and we started afresh ; passed 
through some fine country, also some stony and 
sandy rises, and came to camp in good time, on a 
fine creek, running nearly north and south. We 
shall again enjoy the luxury of a bathe here, as we 
shall stop some days, as we are going to kill a bul- 
lock, which will delay us. A splendid range of 
hills in the distance, east and north. This is a 
very pretty camp, but the mosquitoes are beginning 
to sing already. Lots of ducks killed to-day, and 
some eggs found. Old " Ranger M killed this even- 
ing, and will be cut up and jerked to-morrow, and 
some trouble they had with the old brute ; he would 
not stand to be shot, but took to the water, and 
had a swim for it, but we got him at last. 

16th. Oh, goodness ! talk of mosquitoes, they 
were in swarms — if I may use the expression, in 
herds on this creek ; every man of us was obliged 
to have his own fire to keep them away, but it was 
all of no use, they cared for nothing ; they bit you 
through blankets, sheets, trousers, in fact, anything 
you had on ; they could not have had such a chance 
before, I should think, and they made the most of 
it ; very little sleep we got. I never saw them so 
bad except at a place called Maturne, up the Ori- 
noco river, where we had gone to procure bullocks 
for the Government contractor for beef, and there 
we had to get into our mosquito-nets at 4 p.m., or 
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we should have been eaten alive ; here we had no 
such luxuries ; what little we had was just enough 
to cover the face, and no more. No end of ducks' 
eggs found about the creek and swamps around. 
All hands jerking old " Ranger," except Poole, 
who is out with McKinlay on a scout to see the 
country towards the ranges to the east, some 
twenty miles from here. 

Leaving Mr. Davis for a moment, we refer to 
Mr. McKinlay' s journal, where he reports upon this 
excursion in a way rather perplexing, if we are to 
understand he is passing through the famous 
" Stony Desert." And yet the characteristic fea- 
tures of the desert ever recur in stone and sand, 
cropping out amidst all the verdure called up as 
by enchantment after the late rains. He says : — 

"Sunday, March 16th. Went to have a view from the 
principal range eastward, the first and greater part of the 
road over magnificent pasture, nearer the hills very 
stony; found the hills distant twenty-one miles; from 
top of a large table-topped one I had a splendid view ; the 
tier of ranges I am now on bear to east of north and west of 
south, but are very irregular, many spurs running off from 
main range, and forming a vast number of crown-shaped tops 
and peaked hills with innumerable creeks draining the country 
from east and south to west and north, and joining the main 
creek. Twenty-one miles travelled to-day, bearing 62 J°; 
from this hill another tier of similar hills is seen in the dis- 
tance with a very large creek, draining the country between 
this and that, flowing northward, and then west round the 
north end of the tier I am now upon. The south-west end of 
distant range bears 125% about twenty-five to thirty miles off, 
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and the north-east end, dimly seen in the distance, bears 65°, 
which tier of ranges and creek I have called Browne Creek, 
after J. H. Browne, Esq., of Booboorowie, South Australia. 
The range I am on, and the tier northwards to where the 
Creek (Browne's) passes round the end of them, I have 
called Ellar's tier of Tabletops ; the tier south of where I now 
am I have called Warren's tier of Tabletops, after my 
respected friend, Geo. Warren, Esq., of Gawler, for whose 
kindness I am much indebted ; the plain or downs east and 
north of those ranges, I have called ' The Downs of Plenty,' 
as here there is everything one could wish in travelling over 
a new country. I would have gone over to the distant 
ranges, but unfortunately, my horse threw one of her shoes, 
and I was obliged to camp at a creek under the hills for the 
night. The creek I have now camped on I have named 
Ranger's Creek, after our bullock killed here." 

We all took it out pretty well this morning, 
having had so little sleep last night, and the 
governor did not return last night, so " when the 
cat is away the mice always will play." All hands 
still at the beef; we have a fine sun, and it will be 
well jerked. Mr. McKinlay and Poole returned 
this afternoon, tired and hungry, having had very 
little to eat, and having travelled sixty miles. They 
brought some curiosities, found in a native whirlie, 
and saw plenty of emus ; they saw also part of a 
European greatcoat, lined with red flannel, in the 
whirlie. To whom could that coat have once 
belonged ? They also saw a head ornament, made 
of goats' hair, which must surely have been taken 
from one of the goats that Leichhardt had with him 
on his last trip ; mosquitoes still very bad, and the 
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sooner we are out of this the better. Mr. McKin- 
lay has called this creek after the old bullock 
" Ranger," killed here. Mr. McKinlay saw three 
natives yesterday, but could not get near to them ; 
they were busy gathering various seeds. 

18th. Still at " Ranger " Creek ; two of our 
fellows went out after eggs, and brought in seventy- 
six ducks', not a bad find ; I should have gone, but 
I had something else to do ; they were made into 
custards, without milk, boiled, roasted, just as it 
suited the fancy of the consumer — not that it much 
signified, as we could eat in those days. We were 
not in bed quite so late this morning, but were 
roused by Mr. McKinlay just before daylight, and 
we pack everything for an early start to-morrow. 
The beast gave us 162 lb. dried meat, and well 
jerked it is too, and glad I am that we are off first 
thing. 

19th. Up early as usual, just before daylight, 
and breakfast by the first dawn, and off after the 
animals saddled up, after about two hours' deten- 
tion, and started on north of east course, about 14 
miles through a magnificent country, the plain alone 
extending for miles and miles, level as a billiard 
table, and beautifully grassed. High ranges in 
the distance, the scent of the flowers as we passed 
over them was delightful. Sure it is that 

" Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
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20th. Started this morning at 10 a.m., our course 
a little north of east, and travelled till we struck a 
large creek, and then over sand hills and flats, 
covered with magnificent grasses of every descrip- 
tion, many creepers, and the blue convolvulus, 
also another beautiful small blue flower, with a 
dark purple eye. It seems quite tropical, and 
everything has changed these last few days, 
flowers, shrubs, and weather too. Only about six 
pods of the blue flowers could be obtained. Plenty 
of pigeons to-day, and a few nests were found also 
with eggs in. A native brought into camp, and 
decorated with necklaces ; he also got a good feed 
to console him. Mosquitoes worse than at'" Ran- 
ger " Creek I really believe. 

21st . Our journey to-day was over red sand hills 
nearly all the way, our course north-north-east. We 
had to cross an immense sheet of water. We 
found eighty ducks' eggs. The grass nearly up to 
the horses' knees. Bullocks and sheep not in 
to-night. Not one of us could sleep to-night ; 
the air was perfectly alive with mosquitoes. Every 
day we meet with fresh flowers. Distance to-day 
sixteen miles, and camped on a plain by the side of 
a claypan with a little water, and not very good. 

22nd. Bullocks not up, so had to spell here, 
and a fine place too certainly. Two or three of 
us went out to look after them. The sheep arrived 
about 8 a.m. Thunder, with a little rain; then 
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the bullocks came up; they had strayed a long 
way from where they camped the night before ; the 
men were hungry, as they had nothing to eat since 
yesterday morning. Mr. McKinlay took a ride 
to-day, to see what sort of country was ahead of 
us, leaving orders that if the bullocks came in be- 
fore 12 o'clock, we were to follow his tracks, but 
as they did not arrive in time, we shall have to 
stay here another night. Kirby was much knocked 
up on his arrival ; he had been up all night with 
the sheep, so I relieved him, and he took his sleep 
out. Looking much for rain, so preparing for it ; 
covering things up with tarpaulin. Mr. McKinlay 
returned in the afternoon. Ned, the bullock- 
driver, reports that when he was after the bullocks 
this morning, he was stuck up by a lot of niggers ; 
he fired over their heads, and they soon scampered 
off, leaving him to go his way in peace. Perhaps 
they thought to have a good breakfast of him, but 
they were scared by the fire-arms. 

23rd. (Claypan Camp.) No tree marked here, 
as there was not one large enough. We travelled 
seventeen miles to-day, the first part over sand 
hills and flooded stony and sandy flats, then 
crossed a myall creek, afterwards a box and myall 
one, some ten miles from our starting place, with 
plenty of water on both sides of the creek ; stony 
flats and undulating ground, well grassed. We 
camped on a myall creek, after following it down 
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for two miles to where there was plenty of water 
and good feed ; the flood was close on our left for 
some time after starting. Mr. McKinlay called 
me into his tent at 3 a.m. ; he could not sleep, and 
was very anxious to be on the move. 

After a sorry breakfast of jerked beef soup 
we started, and glad enough to get out of 
this. We are allowed only 12 lb. of this meat per 
diem for the party of ten, with 4£ lb. flour per 
week. What shall we do when the flour is all 
gone, and nothing but this jerked stuff? it is very 
like thick mahogany shavings. We feel almost as 
hungry after having had our allowances as before, 
and it is no use " asking for more ;" for, like Oliver 
Twist, we should not get it. The feed all along 
our route to-day was magnificent. We found a 
wild cucumber, but it was so bitter that it could 
not be eaten. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

Editor's remarks on the Central District — March 24th, Scott's 
Ranges; Emu Plains— 26th, Petrified Wood— 29th, 
Brown's Creek— 30th, Hamilton Range — 31st, Hunter 
Gorge— April 2nd, Prospects as to Pood ; flour finished — 
4th, Daly River— 6th, The Euro, a small Kangaroo — 
8th, Mueller Creek— 9th, Manserg Creek— 10th, Cadell 
Creek — 20th, Blackeye Creek — 21st, Hamilton and Kirby 
Ranges ; Warburton Creek. 

This chapter comprises the journey and its inci- 
dents between the dates of 24th March and 21st 
April. The part traversed we have named the 
Central District, and we have marked out the 
somewhat distinctive features of its southern limits 
where it meets the region of desert. There is 
more difficulty in finding any distinctive boundary 
to the north — any features separating the central 
from the tropical region. In this paucity of such 
signs we are glad to seize upon Mr. Davis's ac- 
count of large trees of a new description growing 
on the banks of a fine creek ; and, as the party 
came upon this scene on the 22nd April, so we 
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close the central region on the 21st, and open the 
tropical in the succeeding chapter on the 22nd 
April. The position is in south latitude about 
21° 45', and it is where the party have just crossed 
the dividing range and are descending its northern 
slopes to find the waters henceforward taking a 
northerly course like their own. 

We are now in the autumn of the antipodes 
and in latitudes bordering on either side of the 
tropical line, so that, but for the moisture with 
which the late rains have covered the country all 
around them, the travellers would have found 
the weather much hotter and less comfortable 
than it actually was. The cold at night was 
sometimes intense, although the days were hot 
under a bright sun. For example, McKinlay says, 
on 6th April, "Beautiful cold morning," and on 
7th, " Exceedingly cold during the night," and 
again on the 13th, " Evenings, nights, and morn- 
ings beautifully cool ; the days hot enough." 

The country was often exceedingly beautiful in 
its luxuriance of vegetation ; for instance, on 3rd 
April we find the party " camped on a magnificent 
lagoon, about one mile long and about two hun- 
dred yards wide — a perfect flower-garden." But 
the cause of all these beauties — the late abundant 
rains, had brought also its disagreeables to the 
travellers in the generally wet and boggy state of 
the country ; there were many running creeks — a 
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rare and pleasant spectacle of Australian scenery; 
The country passed through may be described as 
consisting of valleys and great plains bounded by 
hill ranges. " On some of these vast plains," re- 
marks McKinlay, " the traveller, if overtaken by 
such heavy rains as his party experienced, would 
be certainly washed helplessly away, for there is 
not a knoll six feet in height within range of the 
eye. ' ' Notwithstanding this luxuriance of the hour 
throughout this country caused by the fitful rains, 
the prevailing spinifex grass guides us to the 
poverty generally of the country. It is a country 
similar to that described in much less glowing 
language by Waterhouse while passing in the same 
latitudes at some distance further to the west- 
ward. The spinifex is the only permanent vegetation 
of the smaller kind that can face the sun and climate 
upon the open country ; a month or two of the 
winds and droughts of summer and autumn sweep 
off everything else, and the country returns to its 
customary bareness and aridity, as if awaking 
from a casual dream. 

Bright and pleasant, however, are these its 
dreaming intervals; as the party traverse the 
grass and inhale the fresh perfume of the flowers, 
the whole scene teems with life, animal as well as 
vegetable. The Emu Plains are so named from 
a troop of these remarkable wingless birds, the 
ostriches of Australia, having been seen there, and 
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many more were afterwards visible over the other 
plains. The "native turkey," a kind of bustard, 
is also plentiful. Fish, too, are abundant in the 
creeks and water-holes, and were seen jumping 
and snapping at the flies. We commonly think 
that all such pleasant scenes were made for man, 
but man hardly ever appears in all this magnificence 
and busy life ; there were only signs of his exist- 
ence in the smoke occasionally rising from the 
distant ranges. Let us return to our journal. 

March 24th. We travelled to-day some eighteen 
miles on a course a little west of north, over nothing 
but one grand plain with plenty of small creeks 
crossing our line of march, with a high range of 
hills running to north-west and south-east, the 
tops of which are well- wooded. These Mr. McKin- 
lay has called " Scott's Ranges/' after John Scott, 
Esq., of Adelaide, who kindly lent Mr. McKinlay 
two horses from his run, and also gave him leave 
to take anything from his station that he thought 
might be of use to him. This plain is undulating 
in some parts. Here we saw some fifteen emus, 
and have called it Emu Plains. Camped on a 
small box creek with plenty of water ; there was 
no timber anywhere except on the banks of the 
creeks and the tops of the ranges. 

We are getting on well now, and hope to con- 
tinue making good days' work, every one being in 
excellent health. A sheep to be killed to-day to 
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keep us up a bit, as the jerked meat does not 
satisfy us. We shall have to eat horses yet, I 
expect, and then — but don't let me think of it at 
present, quite time enough when the sheep and 
bullocks are all eaten. We had a jolly supper to- 
night — curry and mulligatawny soup. Beautiful 
weather now, and we all enjoy it much ; we only 
want a little more to eat. 

25th. A long walk after the camels this morn- 
ing; they had gone beyond the horses; country 
same kind as yesterday, beautifully grassed all the 
way, but a little more undulating. Crossed a box 
creek with plenty of water, at about fourteen miles, 
to another box creek that was dry. Two miles 
further a creek with plenty of water, where we 
camped. Some rising ground in the distance to 
the west. 

26th. (Camp xx.) The climate up here must 
be very healthy ; the air is quite invigorating, and 
different to what we have had heretofore. Same 
kind of country as the last two, and finer could 
not be found for pastoral purposes. Weather 
beautiful ; dews very heavy at night. We struck 
and crossed a box creek, where it loses itself in a 
flat. The latter part of the journey was through 
a large boggy swamp full of water, then over a 
fine plain for two or three miles, magnificent, to a 
large swamp running a long way to the east ; so 
we made a long detour in that direction, and round 
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it. Country here very flat, not a rise within sight, 
a nice place to be caught in a similar flood to the 
one we had to clear out from the 1st of the month. 
I don't suppose we could by any chance save our- 
selves, much less the animals and stores. 

The plains we have been travelling over the 
last few days are covered with pieces of petrifac- 
tion. We saw one or two large logs quite pe- 
trified, and we got some specimens, which if we 
can get them to Adelaide will be considered 
curiosities. Camp xx., or Carbine Creek Camp — 
having left a carbine here that had lost its hammer 
and was unfit for service. 

27th. Still journeying over an immense plain, 
and the low part of it awfully boggy, with hills on 
the right of the way. Crossed a creek with water, 
plenty of seed, and new flowers; one a kind of 
hollyhock, another on a large stem so like wax that 
we named it the wax plant ; it was nearly white, 
with a very pretty puce eye. 

Very hungry when we got to camp ; found a 
sheep had been killed, and to which we paid 
great attention as soon as the supper was ready. 
I got some seed of the blue flower on the small 
creek near our camp, not quite ripe, but I shall 
take care of it in case I see no more. Mr. 
McKinlay also got bogged to-day, and got out 
with some difficulty; found that it was imprac- 
ticable to go that way, so changed his course, 
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found the ground for some distance better for 
travelling, and camped. He climbed a tree, and 
could distinguish hills in the distance to the north 
and south of east, and some high ground near. 
We are a long way from the main creek; the 
ground is sadly boggy. 

28th. (Camp xxi.) Morning splendid, and most 
of us hearty and in good spirits ; kept changing our 
course to avoid water until we camped on a small 
stony rise, beyond this there is a net- work of creeks 
a mile in width ; we crossed a great many to-day. 
These creeks must drain an immense area of 
country. Northward also appears to be a regular 
nest of creeks. This is a first-rate pastoral 
country. 

29th. A new fruit to-day ; the ripe ones have 
rather a nice taste, the seeds of it are quite hot 
and fiery. The fruit is about 1£ in. long, and f in. 
in diameter, and ribbed quite sharply outside. We 
found here also the " bean tree," and the fruit tree 
pf Cooper's Creek. Distance done to-day about 
seventeen miles. Camped on a small creek. The 
day was very fine ; the first part of our journey was 
over rather swampy ground, but good travelling 
on the whole. For the last two miles the ground 
has been more swampy and full of watercourses, 
with plenty of water in them, caused by a large 
creek from the east emptying itself out in this 
direction. This creek Mr. KcKinlay has called 
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" Brown's Creek/' after a gentleman, a friend of 
his in Melbourne. 

30th. (Camp xxiii.) Our road to-day was rather 
level, till we came to a sand hill about eight and a half 
miles from last camp; the country well-grazed, pass- 
ing on the left two more sand hills also well-grassed, 
but higher. From the top of one of these there 
was an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
To the west of creek a high range running all 
along it; hills in all directions, some of them 
well- wooded; these Mr. McKinlay has called the 
" Hamilton Range." In the distance apparently a 
mass of heavy ranges running~north, or perhaps a 
little west of north. This country has been ter- 
ribly torn and cut up in all directions by recent 
floods, regularly furrowed, you may say, in many 
places, but quite firm and good travelling ; not so 
much feed quite the latter part of to-day's journey, 
the ground being so torn up. 

We camped on one of the main channels of the 
creek, with plenty of feed and water. Each man 
received to-day three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
from the fourteen pounds kept for the sick; so 
that he can eat it with his " adley" as we have 
come upon lots of it, and it will do us (as it did 
before) a vast deal of good, and I don't see why 
we should get sick with a fine climate, plenty of 
exercise, early to bed and early to rise, and no 
spirits, so that you cannot undermine your consti- 
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tion with the "ardent" if you wished. Plain food, 
God knows it is plain, no " provocatives/' nothing 
to hurt us, so how are we likely to get ill ? We 
killed a sheep to-day, and we are to have two a 
week to vary the food. Verily, in this instance 
variety is charming, when you can get it. 

31st. Came over some nasty swampy ground 
to-day for eight miles, when we rounded a large 
table-topped hill, crossed a flat-topped one, and 
descended again into the swampy country; the 
main creek passes through a gorge in the hills, 
and then branches off into innumerable smaller 
ones. I wish we were out of this low swampy 
country — looks like fever and ague — a pleasant 
thing to have clinging to you on the march. The 
floods must be severe here, I should think, judg- 
ing from the drift-wood and scrub left in the 
trunks of tho trees, some twelve to twenty feet from 
the ground. The hills Mr. McKinlay has called 
"Hamilton," after G. Hamilton, Esq., inspector 
of police in Adelaide, and the gorge through which 
the river passes, "Hunter." 

We are to-day some 360 to 370 miles from 
Peak Downs, due east of us, and about the same 
distance from the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
We were all wishing we could make off for the 
" Downs " to get some flour and tea, and especially 
tobacco, as we have none, and we all feel the 
want thereof. 
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April 1st. All fool's day, and 200 and odd 
days out. Started early to-day, and our journey 
was entirely through swamps and water holes, 
with mud up to your neck — a frightful country. 
The day was fine, however, and we went to all 
points of the compass — Mr. McKinlay calls it a 
" zigzag " course — till we camped on a large creek 
well timbered. The country round and about it 
is a perfect bog; a man can hardly get out of 
some places. "We shall have a job to cross this 
creek. I expect Mr. McKinlay is going out to 
find a crossing place if he can, and there is not 
much doubt but he will. Our camp is in a " Dis- 
mal Swamp." We passed to the right of us 
some very peculiar hills on our way to-day, one 
was exactly like a tent. Mr. McKinlay has just 
now returned with the news that he has found a 
crossing place, and describes the country on the 
other side of the creek as being one network of 
creeks, with magnificently grassed flats, very dif- 
ferent to this. 

There is a native weir here, and the fish are 
very numerous, jumping up at flies and other 
insects on the water. Had we the proper tackle 
we could have good sport. The creeks to the 
east are drying fast. 

2nd. We went only about one mile to-day. 
The crossing of the creek was a long and nasty 
job ; it was as soft as mud could be. One of the 
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camels got into it pretty deep, and it was the devil's 
own work to extricate him. We saw the same 
range of hills. They certainly are very curious, 
and appear as if they had been thrown up by some 
volcanic irruption. I regret I did not take a 
sketch of them, but I forgot it. We got to blind 
hookey, and that was the cause. Mr. McKinlay 
found us at cards, and we caught it. Why, I don't 
know, for he likes a game as well as most men I 
expect. We had to give in till he had turned in, 
and then we went at it again till 12 o'clock, 
playing by fire light. 

To-day is a memorable day, the last we shall 
have any bread. The flour is all gone except two 
bags, which are to be kept for the sick, and to 
have a jolly big feed when we reach the salt water. 
It will seem odd to have nothing but meat and 
water to live on for the next three months perhaps. 
I suppose we shall get used to it, and not miss the 
staff of life in a few days. We are drawing so far 
to the east to avoid a creek that I should not be 
surprised if, after all, we went for stores before 
proceeding to the Gulf. 

3rd. Started along the creek a mile and a 
half, then altered course, and passed many boggy 
creeks. The travelling infamous. The poor little 
sheep were in such a state of mud they could 
hardly walk. We had several times to halt while 
the governor went ahead to reconnoitre, and after 
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several vain attempts to cross one of the boggy 
creeks, we had to " hark back." We lost a lot of 
time, but after going back a short distance on a 
different course we came on a fine lagoon, about 
one and a half miles long, and three hundred yards 
wide, with the camel food growing in profusion six 
feet above the water, and in full bloom it looked 
very pretty. Here was a native whirlie, and some 
utensils, stones for pounding the " adoo." From 
the appearance of the place it had not been visited 
for some time ; very boggy round lagoon, and had 
to take off our boots to dip water for use. Fine 
bathing, about twelve feet deep in the centre. 
Plenty of mussels. Some liked them, I can't say I 
did, they were so muddy in flavour ; and if you, 
gentle reader, have been " spilt" into a mudhole 
or dirty ditch out hunting as I have been, you will 
recollect the peculiar taste I mean. 

Here I got a true piece of petrifaction from the 
bottom of the lake whilst diving for mussels, which 
with other curiosities I gave to Mr. Harris, the 
mayor of Port Adelaide, who was very kind to me 
on my first arriving in the colony, and who, in fact, 
first introduced me to our worthy leader. 

No bread, and don't we growl, that's all. The 
meat alone is not enough for us, and we are all as 
hungry as hunters. Perhaps it will do us good to 
feel a little hollotv, at all events it won't do for ex- 
plorers to be particular in their habits. 
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4th. (Camp xxvii.) Camped in this beautiful 
flower-garden, for it is nothing else. The governor, 
Wylde, and Middleton are gone to the hills to the 
right, to look out for the course of the creek, and 
see if we could get round it, for we are going 
much to the east. I hope it will drive us into 
some place where we can get some grub, and I 
shall certainly call it " Salvation Creek," and a 
very fine one it is. Called the "Daly" after 
our present governor. It is a great pity the 
native names cannot be obtained. 

5th. (Camp xxviii.) Started on a north-east 
course early, the weather looking rainy, with a 
strong wind blowing. The flies here lately very 
troublesome; We crossed a large swamp and to 
our right appeared another, or else a lagoon. 
Crossed between two sand hills, with a splendid 
feed all the way. Altered our course on account 
of some high sand hills ahead, saw two natives 
going over a swamp, they did not see us. There 
is a large creek on our left. We passed also on 
the same side some myall and sandy country but 
feed excellent, and the foliage on some of the 
trees grand. More sand hills and creeks on the 
left, and camped on a branch of the large creek 
very hungry, and only jerked meat and water for 
grub. 

6th. (Camp xxix.) Very cold this morning and 
not a fly to be seen, which is a great relief. Tho 
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chaps are growling about the jerked meat, which 
is magotty ; it may be an addition, but certainly 
not an improvement. Had we any bread we should 
not feel it so much, but when I tell you that there 
was only twelve pounds of this horrid stuff served 
out daily to make soup, water bewitched, between 
ten hungry men, you will say that it was hardly 
sumptuous or plentiful farg. We used to find some 
" adley" and other greens occasionally. We came 
to camp after fifteen miles in some " mallee" scrub, 
with some fine water-holes. Our way to-day was 
through scrub and heavy timber. Sheep to be 
killed to-night thank goodness, for that soup with 
maggots floating on the top is horrible. 

The governor has just returned from some 
high hills, where he went for a view. He brought 
a young euro. Pity we killed the sheep to-day. 
The country to-day was hill and dale; tiers of 
hills on the right, all along ; from six to seven 
miles distant well-timbered detached pyramidical 
hills; one seen between us and the main range, 
Euro (called so because Mr. McKinlay shot the 
euro there), is about four miles off, composed of 
sandstone and quartz. Euro meat very good. 
Hope to see many more soon, to save our sheep 
for harder times; as it appears not improbable 
that we may have some such. 

7th. The country to-day very much resembles 
what we passed through yesterday; the ground 
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was covered with small bronzed stones. Distance 
travelled about seventeen miles, when we struck a 
very magnificent creek, 250 yards wide ; in fact, 
it might be called a river — the water running 
about half a mile an hour; very steep sides, 
and the water so deep that none of us could get 
to the bottom. Feed and flowers in profusion ; 
here magnificent gum, box, and bean trees lining 
the banks. Cockatoos in thousands, very wild 
ducks, cormorants, magpies, pigeons of various 
kinds, and various other kinds of birds very 
numerous. There is a small hill visible from our 
camp, with a large plain between us. 

8th. (Campxxxi.) Started at 8*30 a.m. Very fine; 
hardly any wind ; dew heavy this morning. Crossed 
a small boggy tributary not far from the creek, 
then through stony rising ground well timbered, 
good feed, and plenty of it. Plenty of bronzed 
pigeons about. Passed through myall and stony 
country, showing unmistakable signs of having 
been flooded. To the right some fine plains, with 
low myall ridges behind them. Crossed a boggy 
creek, but the old female camel " Krishna" got 
fast. She was soon right again. The old beast 
hates water and boggy places. The others are 
not so bad. Then over ground covered with 
stones, limestone, and flint. I wish the large creek 
didnot keep so much to the east, so that we could 
lay our course nearer for the gulf. Vile travelling, 
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plenty of water in creek, and running fast. 
Our leader has called this after F. Mueller, Esq., 
of Melbourne. 

We had travelled fifteen miles to camp. On 
our arrival, Mr. McKinlay took a fresh horse and 
went to the north-west. On his return he told us 
that he had seen a creek to the west that he 
thought would do to travel down. There is also, 
he says, a large creek from north and east going 
south, not flowing now, with broad stony bottom, 
with splendid reservoir of water. A long way to 
the east is a fine high range running north and south, 
named also after F. Mueller, Esq. It was rather 
amusing to hear some of our fellows wishing for 
something they should like to eat. One, a loaf and 
one pound of Cheshire cheese ; another, loaf and 
some cheese ; another did not care what it was, so 
long as there was enough of it. We certainly did 
have something, but it was the " enough" that was 
wanted. 

9th. (Camp xxxii.) A very heavy dew this morn- 
ing, everything quite wet, fine, though with no 
wind, and a few fleecy clouds floating about. Started 
rather early this morning after breakfast on a course 
15° west of north. After crossing the creek men- 
tioned yesterday, went over a splendid plain, and 
crossed another nice creek, which Mr. McKinlay 
has called the " Manserg." Some spinifex ranges 
on the right, with good open country and fine 
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soil. A creek to the left about two miles. Went 
into a low range, with bronze stone to the left, 
but plenty of food growing between. Saw innu- 
merable traces of kangaroo, but none of the 
animals. Plenty of emu in the plains, but so wild 
that one cannot get within 500 yards of them. We 
shall never cease crossing small creeks to-day. 
The country is pretty ; at least it is diversified 
with plain, river, and wood, and now and then a 
nice view — pastoral, decidedly, as I should say. 
There is plenty of permanent water ; pigeons by 
thousands. Hodgkinson went and shot at some, 
and that's all, they are so wild. This country 
differs in that respect from Alexander Selkirk's, 
for there their tameness " was quite shocking to 
him ;" and here the reverse is the case in every 
respect, their wildness being excessively disgust- 
ing to us. One wild turkey also made his appear- 
ance, and he had a shot from a revolver, but also 
with no effect : he flew away quite coolly. Had 
we only bagged liim, just imagine the breakfast ! 

We came to a halt while Mr. McKinlay went 
to the top of a high hill to see the country on the 
other side. We soon got the " cooey," and off we 
were again, and soon camped on the creek down 
which we went a quarter of a mile. The last two 
miles rather miserable country, spinifex and porcu- 
pine grass, with detached conical white clay-slaty 
hills, timbered however with small white gum. 
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Helped Mr. McKinlay to lay down his course 
and distance to-day, when we found we were some- 
where about 21° 37' south, 142° 17' east. 

10th. Started rather late this morning, as the 
animals had wandered some distance, so went only 
about twelve miles to-day for the above reason. 
We made a great deal of westing to-day, for we 
are nearly or quite 2° east of the Albert River, and 
the more we make the sooner we shall get to the 
Gulf. We had a horrid day's journey through a 
miserable country covered with rough stones, 
spinifex, myall scrub, and white gum. Obliged to 
change our course on account of the heavy creek 
to the left crossing our path, and went a little to 
the west. Innumerable creeks with plenty of 
water intersect the country. We camped. The 
hills run a good way back, and are not such 
rough ones to look on as yesterday. The large 
creek Mr. McKinlay has called Cadell Creek, after 
F. Cadell, Esq., the enterprising navigator of the 
Murray and Darling. 

11th. (Camp xxxiv.) Fine morning again, and 
we all came along well ; caught in a squall from 
. Mr. McKinlay for losing tracks ; governor not very 
amiable lately, and no wonder, he having to go so 
much out of his course, and devilish little in the 
grub locker; however, we went a good westing 
stage of nineteen miles ; we had a very light and 
delicate breakfast, this only consisting of two 
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table-spoonfuls of flour, with water, made into a 
sort of pap ; I took a little laudanum, as I had a 
slight touch of diarrhoea, which soon put me all 
right, Maitland left the handsaw at the last camp, 
and the skipper rather astonished him; Hodg- 
kinson has to go to-morrow and get it, then catch 
us at the next camp, and a very nice ride he will 
have all alone — solitude may be very agreeable 
sometimes, if you are not hungry, but when com- 
bined with short and bad grub it is not exactly 
the thing. Our course lay through upland plains 
after crossing the different branches of the large 
creek, passing a small line of detached hills. 
Distance to-day eighteen miles, through generally 
a good country. Numbers of very curiously 
topped hills, one in particular seems as if it had 
a coronet on its brow, bearing north by east from 
camp. 

12th. (Camp xxxv.) Started rather early this 
morning ; the country passed through to-day was 
peculiar, many small hillocks scattered about the 
large plains, which were all well grassed ; we made 
a short stage on account of the man sent back for 
the saw ; about fourteen miles was the stage, and 
we camped on another little creek ; we shall not 
be short of water at all events, if the country con- 
tinues like this ; man and saw arrived safely. 

Sunday j \Wi. (Camp xxxvi.) We went through 
some pretty country to-day, with hills on either 
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side for some distance, and then up a beautifiil 
valley, with fine creek on our right. Valley well 
wooded with white gums ; there is also a small 
tree, name unknown, from which we obtained large 
lumps of amber-coloured gum, very pleasant to 
the taste, and consequently devoured as soon as it 
was found to be palatable. After we came to camp 
we found abundance of the native oranges. Why it 
should be called " orange " I don't know, as it is 
as much like that fruit as a gooseberry is like a 
pine-apple. They are not first-rate eating, but 
still they served to fill up vacant places. We also 
found a new fruit here, something like the last, it 
splits open when green, and ripens in that way. 
It is somewhat larger than the orange, growing 
on a prickly shrub, which sticks close to any tree 
in its reach. 

Kirby with the sheep is not up to-night, he has 
lost the tracks and gone up the other side of the 
western range. We shall stop here if he does not 
come in early to-morrow. A good fire is being 
lighted on the highest point of the range, and 
blue lights are being burnt in case he is in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. McKinlay is rather uneasy 
about him, and some of us will have to go and 
look for him in the morning. 

14th. Slept like a top, but up early, as some 
of the men must go and look after the lost sheep 
and shepherd. They all came back about 1 p.m. 
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He says he got bothered among the creeks and 
lost the tracks. He is all right and so are the 
sheep. Lots of kangaroo and emu, but very shy. 
Looking like rain and rather hot. Worked up 
course and distance with governor, for be it known 
we have never taken an observation all the way, 
he having done it all by dead reckoning ; he makes 
it about lat. 21° 5' south, Ion. 141° east. 

15th. (Camp xxxvii.) We made a very short 
stage to-day on our course, on account of not finding 
water ; we went about six miles north, and then four 
miles east, as the appearance of the country did not 
promise water, and rather late at starting this 
morning, as some of the nags were absent without 
leave. We followed right bank of creek, and passed 
tributaries coming in on both sides; passed a 
remarkable table-topped hill on the right ; the hills 
on either side. After coming to camp Mr. 
McKinlay went out to examine. His journal at 
this date says : — 

" After camping, got a horse and went ont over the ranges 
in a west and north direction, and saw what I suppose will be 
a conrse to suit me to-morrow ; otherwise it was my intention 
to have taken one man and a pack-horse, and pushing over 
the range northward, to see if we are near the north water- 
shed, or to have found a practicable route. Ranges are 
covered with spinifex and rough stones. Hodgkinson shot an 
euro, which will help us on, and save a sheep." 

16th. Started over ranges, and at about seven 
miles came to a splendid flat, covered with myall 
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for two miles, with reddish table-topped ranges 
close on our right ; passed through them and 
made for a gum creek that appeared to come from 
the ranges ; no water in it or on the flat, but found 
some in a side creek where we camped. Saw a 
native signalizing some distance off. Jolly feed 
of "euro," small species of kangaroo. Currie, 
my boy, for supper ! 

17 th. Up by starlight this morning, which was 
delightfully cool, in fact cold. After breakfast 
started over a fine flat, well wooded with box, 
myall, gum, with numbers of small creeks running 
into it; water in many of them. We went on 
our course 305° for eleven miles, and crossed a 
fine creek going to the north ; then changed our 
course five points, and crossed one spinifex ridge 
on to a splendid open flat with beautiful grass, 
high ranges to the east, and camped on the first 
creek, with abundance of water in it. The scenery 
here is very pretty from the spot where we first 
struck — the plain from the range, the high hills, 
the high but undulating country, the timber inter- 
secting the plain, marking the course of the creeks, 
was really a sight not to be forgotten. What a 
park it would make should this part of the country 
be ever inhabited with the Anglo-Saxon ! 

To-day Kirby and sheep got astray, and Hodg- 
kinson was sent to find him and bring him on our 
course ; but they having to travel through so much 
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spinifex he could not get their tracks at all, and 
returned to Mr. McKinlay on the march, who 
started him back again instanter with a flea in his 
ear. He arrived about 10 p.m., without having 
ever seen the sheep tracks. He went back to our 
last camp to try and pick them up ; was unsuc- 
cessful. Old Kirby and sheep won't be here 
to-night, it is too late ; poor fellow, he will be very 
hungry. Mr. McKinlay says here : — 

" After getting into camp I rode out south, towards the 
water- shed, but found it further off than I anticipated from 
this camp. It must be from ten to fifteen miles, and most 
excellent country. The main range, west, from what I could 
see of it, is very stony ; few trees, and a great abundance of 
kangaroo and other grasses. Emu and kangaroo in abundance. 
Eange runs to east of north a little, and to south of west a 
little, and is formidable. Distance travelled seventeen and 
a half miles." 

18th. (Camp xxxix.) Up early, and got break- 
fast over as soon as possible, so that the men 
could be off after the sheep. Middleton and 
Palmer started immediately after the meal. It 
was bitter cold last night, and Kirby must have 
felt it without his blankets, though I dare say he 
lighted a good fire, as he would have to watch the 
sheep all night, there being no fold for them. Mr. 
McKinlay and Poole started to try and cut his 
tracks. The horse Jemmie that Ned had to ride 
gave great trouble, neither whip, nor spur, nor a 
touch-up with a long pliable stick, administered 
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with no light hand by the governor, had the 
slightest effect. Middleton then tried him, and 
after horse and man coming to the ground three 
times, he " gub" it up, and away they went across 
the plain, Middleton riding him as if there was a 
bush fire or a tornado behind him; he stuck to 
him like a brick, and fairly, by putting plenty 
of it in, took all the steel out of him. I hope 
they will be successful, it would throw a gloom 
over the party should he be lost, to say nothing 
of the sheep, and that would put us all in a queer 
state. We have nothing for dinner, and till Mr. 
McKinlay comes back we cannot get even a little 
flour. Should they not find him we shall have to 
kill a bullock, and then "two birds with one 
stone," viz., jerk him, and keep on looking 
out for Kirby. Mr. McKinlay adds in his 
journal : — 

"Middleton and Palmer got on his tracks, and followed 
them to abont dark, when within a very short distance of our 
tracks here, and more than half the distance to this camp, 
and thought it not improbable, from the course he was then 
pursuing, that he had got to our camp, and came home, but 
the unfortunate had not. Had he been followed the day before 
by Hodgkinson with the same perseverance, all would have 
been well, and much anxiety spared to all. If the poor man 
has kept to the ranges, I'm afraid there is little hope of him 
— it will be a sad end for the poor fellow ; a better man for 
his occupation could not be found. Just fancy an unfortunate 
man lost between two and three hundred miles from the coast, 
in a perfect wild, with twenty-three sheep (and I question ii 
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he has any matches), left to sink or swim beyond reach of any 
Christian soul. If he is recovered he may thank God. Will 
still keep np the search for some days to come, in hopes of 
recovering him." 

Some of our fellows who have been suc- 
cessful in the diggings, say that there is every 
indication of gold being here. I know nothing 
of the matter myself so cannot venture an opinion. 
Mr. McKinlay and Poole came in about sundown, 
and we dined on flour and water (paste). Poole 
says that there is gold in the ranges. Not a bird 
to be seen all day, or we might have had something, 
if only a hawk, to fry, but there is nothing alive at 
all about here. 

19th. Up before daylight. Mr. McKinlay called 
out to me to give the unwelcome cry, " Turn out, 
boys." I sleep near him, with the camels' packs, etc., 
the horses being a little distance off; bitterly cold all 
night, and this morning worse ; but Mr. McKinlay, 
after he turned in, determined to kill a bullock, so 
we had to fetch them up and all the other animals, 
for you see we had nothing to eat but that horrid 
"paste" ever since Kirby was lost, so up we soon 
had the said animals, and before the first blush of 
morn had tinged the sky "Mr. Blackeye" lay a 
helpless mass of beef, with a revolver bullet 
through his brain ; didn't we all work with a will, 
McKinlay with one knife, and every one doing 
something towards getting an early breakfast, 

x 
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which was soon made of some of the late Mr. 
Bullock's liver, to which we did ample justice ; 
then immediately off went Ned and Middleton, 
with plenty of it, in search of Kirby ; there are 
only three bullocks remaining. Mr. McKinlay 
remarks on this : — 

" In the event of Kirby not being found, with the sheep 
all correct, not very bright prospects for the party to travel 
to the Gulf and round to Port Denison upon ; certainly we 
have the horses, but I would be loath to kill them, except in 
extreme need, but I will still hope for the best, but cannot stay 
beyond a week, whether found or not, as our provisions, beef, 
will be lessening daily; the flour we still have in a small 
quantity, reserved in case of sickness, and for the purpose of 
putting a small quantity daily in our soup, to make it appear 
more substantial ; at present the vegetable the party were all 
so fond of has disappeared, except some old dry remnants, 
which all feel the want of much. I hope it may reappear. 
By noon of same day, on our not coming across his tracks, 
I started out and skirted the foot of the range where he 
ought to come out on his course, but was unsuccessful 
in finding the slightest trace of the unfortunate man. What 
thoughts must pass in his mind. Not a probability of 
ever again seeing any one of his own colour. Possibly 
destroyed by the natives, whose fires are to be seen daily, 
although they don't make their appearance. Never again to 
see his home nor his friends'; it must be awful for the poor 
man ! Dusk now setting in ; I have better hopes of his re- 
covery, as neither of the three horsemen have made their 
appearance. Just at dark up rides Middleton with the joyous 
intelligence that man and sheep are found, Palmer staying 
behind to push on and overtake Bell and Kirby with the 
sheep on our track here, and Middleton took a more direct 
route here to give information of the good news, at which all 
of us were glad and thankful. About 11 p.m., horsemen. 
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Kirby, and sheep arrived safe, and I was truly grateful for the 
deliverance. The poor man says he never expected to see ns 
again. Bell fortunately picked him up within three miles of 
our last camp ; he was then, after having been considerably 
south, and now completely bewildered and thinking he had 
missed the camp while travelling in the dark, steering a north- 
west course, and in ten minutes longer would have been on 
our track for this place. Middleton and Palmer had traced 
him throughout ; and as they found they were drawing near 
our track, Palmer went to the track to see if anything was to 
be seen of him there, and called out to Middleton that they 
were found, and gone towards home on the tracks, when Mid- 
dleton immediately started with the information, leaving Palmer 
to follow and overtake and assist them to camp with the 
sheep. The man Kirby, on arrival, was completely worn out, 
not for want of food, but with a troubled mind and want of 
sleep. He had killed a sheep the second night after leaving 
last camp, and had with him a small portion for his use. How 
thankful he must have been to see Bell !" 

Were we not all glad to welcome back a com- 
rade that we had all but given up for lost ; after 
the second day we certainly did not expect to see 
him again; it would have been bad enough to 
return with a death to report, but such an awful 
thing as this would have been, indeed, a thousand 
times worse ; thank God he is right, and many a 
hearty shake of the hand he has had this night of 
our Lord. 

20th. Kirby rather done up this morning ; he 
looks rather pinched up in the face, but otherwise 
well; he had hardly any sleep since he left us, 
having stuck to his charge like a Trojan ; finished 
cutting up and jerking to-day. A pity this delay 
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has occurred, as we were going on swimmingly for 
the gulf; as we are only about 250 miles from the 
mouth of the " Albert," we ought to do that, say, 
in thirty days, if we have no more stoppages, as 
we shall have a good store of jerked beef to take 
us along, and help out the mutton. " Forward " 
is Mr. McKinlay's motto ; ours semper parati. 
The creek we are on is to be called "Black- 
eye," after the bullock, and first-rate beef he 
made. Doing odd jobs, mending and repairing, 
etc. etc. 

21st. We shall be obliged to remain here 
another day, as the meat is not quite fit for pack- 
ing. The ranges Mr. McKinlay has named 
after different officials and friends, among whom 
he certainly has not forgotten G. Hamilton, Esq., 
for here he is again represented by a fine creek 
running west of south,, containing plenty of water. 
More power to him, for he worked hard enough to 
my knowledge, before we started, to get every- 
thing ready for the trip complete, and took great 
interest in the expedition. The one flowing south 
from No. 39 camp he has called Warburton's, 
after P. E. Warburton, Esq., Commissioner of 
Police of Adelaide, so the police is well represented 
in the far north, and I hope it will not be long 
before the gallant troopers of the mounted police 
will be pushed forward here to look after the duties 
that may fall to their lot from the quick occupation 
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of the country in these latitudes. The corps of 
cavalry police of South Australia are second to 
none in the Colonies, and are as fine a body of 
men, both as regards education and esprit de 
Corps, as one would wish to see, and Mr. Hamilton 
may well be proud of his command. They are few 
in number, more's the pity ; but they are the right 
sort. 

The ranges on the east side of the creek Mr. 
McKinlay has named after Kirby, to commemorate 
his providential escape, not but what I fancy it 
will never require the chart to remind my friend 
Kirby of those here ranges. Plenty of mussels in 
a little water here. Strange it is that now we 
have killed a bullock, we could shoot any quantity 
of curillas, hawks, etc. 

Fine pastoral country, the Government ought 
to make each of us a present of a bit of it some- 
where out here toward the Gulf. We would soon 
get it stocked, I warrant you, if we go to the Gulf 
and back to Adelaide all well, under the guidance of 
John McKinlay, Esq., our worthy old leader. I 
hope he won't punch my head for calling him 
" old," for since I wrote this in the " far countree." 
he has taken unto himself a superior moiety, so I 
do not mean the word to be taken in its literal 
sense. Some government or other, I don't care 
which, ought at all events to give him a tidy slice of 
all the plum-pudding — stone, etc. etc, — that he lias 
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gone over, or, what would perhaps be a more grace- 
ful way of doing it, let him select a tract of land 
for himself, not forgetting the " heirs for ever," 
and if they like to give us each a slip we won't say 
nay, Kirby is as sound as a trout. Off to- 
morrow. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

AUSTRALIA TBAVBESBD ! TEOPIOAL DISTEIOT. 

Editor's Introductory Remarks ; the Approach to the Sea ; 
Tropical features; the Leichhardt; Aborigines, etc. — 
April 22nd, etc., Still Cold Weather— 23rd, Sarah's 
Bange— 25th, Marchant's Creek— 26th, William's Creek 
—27th Elder's Creek— 28th, Poole's Creek; Elephant, 
MTherson, and Margaret Mounts — 30th, Jessie and 
Jeannie Creeks — May 2nd, William Creek — 4th, Davis 
Creek— 6th, The Leichhardt River — 8th, Start's Pigeons — 
12th, Baggage on Fire in Grass-burning ; Description of 
the Leichhardt — 18th, Indications of nearing the Sea — 
19th, 20th, Unable to reach it— 21st, Start for return 
Journey. 

"Wb might expect some enthusiasm in the con- 
tents of this chapter, as the party approached the 
goal of all their exertions, and had the hope of 
presently emerging upon the northern sea. Our 
travellers, however, plod on without much troubling 
the poetry of the occasion. As they descend the 
Leichhardt, the first of the known gulf streams 
they have made, they find a gradually increas- 
ing rise of the tidal wave, until, on the 18th 
May, the salt water comes in upon them like a 
sluice, running through the mangrove creeks. 
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The network of these creeks, and the bog and 
swamp that appear to fringe the southern shore of 
Carpentaria, are a sad check to the enthusiasm 
that might naturally be otherwise called forth 
upon the successful accomplishment of so great a 
journey. On the 20th they can reach only within 
from four to five miles of the sea, and on the 21st 
they joyfully commence the return to home and 
the civilized world. 

Geographically speaking, we are now within 
the tropical boundary, but the extra-tropical 
features still follow us. The weather is fitfully 
hot and cold, and the nights sometimes bitterly 
cold, and still there is the ominous spinifex, 
the sign of a poor soil, such as has not the ad- 
vantage of regular tropical rains. There are still 
the marks of great and sudden flooding — the 
symptoms of a precarious rain supply. At Elder's 
Creek, for instance, reached on 28th April, there 
were the marks of a recent great flood, which had 
left its traces in logs, grass, and rubbish, at a 
height of thirty or forty feet above the travellers 
as they lay down to sleep, peaceably enough now, 
on the sand in the bed of the creek. Tropical in- 
dications, however, gradually increase as the party 
proceed northward. Here they pluck an edible 
fruit growing on a palm tree, there the dense 
and substantial vegetation shows it is no longer 
the creature of a casual shower, and every- 
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where the range of the spinifex is gradually 
narrowed. 

The considerable river Leichhardt was struck 
on 6th May, at a point about one hundred miles 
from its mouth, where it was a hundred and fifty 
yards wide between its banks, with a stream 
about twenty yards in width. Some fifty miles 
lower down, it presented a more imposing appear- 
ance, " its bed," says McKinlay, " vast sheets 
of stones, and the water in it one hundred and 
fifty yards wide." Two miles lower down the 
river goes over a fall fifty or sixty feet in height, 
and some miles below the fall occurs a sand pit, 
indicating a tidal influence. Diverging to the 
westward, on the 13th, a branch of the Albert 
was met, but its waters proved to be salt, and 
the party returned to the Leichhardt. The Albert 
had, at an earlier time, been an object oC atten- 
tion to McKinlay, because the steamer sent round 
from Melbourne by the Victoria Government the 
vear before had been instructed to lie off that 
river in readiness with provisions and other 
assistance for the use of any of the several ex- 
ploring parties then traversing the country. Lat- 
terly, however, this contingent prospect is not 
alluded to, no doubt from the impression that the 
long delay in the lake district had brought the 
party to the Gulf at a date long subsequent to the 
return of the steamer, as was indeed the case. 
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The aboriginal population are evidently getting 
more numerous — another indication of the com- 
parative plenty, and of the permanent supply of 
water and food of tropical regions. They still 
keep to the ranges, where they seem busy burning 
the grass. On the 1st May the party came 
suddenly upon one of them, who ran off in great 
fHght. It seemed strange that more should not 
be met with in so fine a country. On the 8th, 
while in the neighbourhood of the line of trees 
that marked the course of the Leichhardt, the 
natives were actively burning the vegetation 
in all directions. A fuller share of tropical life 
now clusters around the travellers. Pelicans are 
abundant ; like the kangaroo and other Australian 
denizens they pervade the entire country. Sturt's 
pigeons are in such numbers that they are 
described as vast clouds darkening the ground 
beneath them. The multitudes of ants and their 
habitations are alluded to by most Australian 
travellers. In their migrations these industrious 
communities leave behind them memorials that 
may well bear a comparison, after its kind, with 
a Nineveh or Babylon. Writing on 24th April, 
McKinlay remarks upon the numerous red-ant 
hills which the expedition, for the previous hundred 
and fifty miles of its course, saw upon the slopes 
and tops of the ranges. Untenanted and going 
to decay, many were like sharp spires, and all 
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were washed or worn by the rain and weather into 
some diversity of shape. Again we are with Mr, 
Davis. 

April 22nd. (Campxl.) Started early this morn- 
ing. Very cold. Wind from the south. The journey 
was through a varied country, after crossing a 
good-sized creek and several smaller ones. The 
larger one had a fine sand and gravelly bed, with 
large trees on its banks of quite a new de- 
scription. Mr. McKinlay, who has been in the 
colony thirty years or more, haa never seen them. 
They had a short, broad, dark leaf, and saplings 
growing all round the bottom. We passed a 
creek to the right. The country here is splendidly 
grassed up to the ranges, which are some distance 
off, though we are approaching them fast. Several 
more well-wooded creeks, sandy bottoms, the last 
we came to we went down some short distance, 
and camped at the junction of two creeks, in one 
of which Palmer found a piece of copper ore. No 
end of quartz and mica to be seen. Gathered 
some seeds. Cold roast beef for dinner, hot 
sirloin, if you please, for supper. 

23rd. This morning the horses were not to 
be found, and when they were, only a part were 
brought in, the others had gone back on the old 
tracks, the sheep and bullocks sent ahead, and 
two men after the horses. The fellows who 
brought in part of the horses got McKinlay's 
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blessings. It is very vexing, here we are all 
ready for a start, camels laden, etc., but Mr. 
McKinlay says we must wait for the horses, and 
so we did till 12 o'clock, when we unpacked, un- 
saddled, and turned them out to feed. I don't 
suppose we shall get away to-day. Dinner over 
and no horses, one man sent after sheep and 
bullocks to bring them into camp again ; it was a 
fine day for travelling, but, alas ! here is another 
delay of a day or more. They all came in about 
sunset. Mr. McKinlay went out on a voyage of 
discovery, and thus reports the results : — 

" 1 took a horse and went to the nearest hill, about seven 
miles distant, to observe the course of the main creek, but 
the day proving warm and misty I did not get so distinct a 
view as I anticipated ; it was extensive enough but indistinct, 
although the elevation I was on must have been more than 
three thousand feet from level of the creek, and much higher 
ranges on to west of it ; from top of it portions of the main 
range appear in the far distance at 347£° ; no other eminence 
round the horizon to 95° ; the whole intervening space filled 
with creeks running in all directions towards the main creek 
that must be distant from the hill I was on easterly, nearly 
twenty miles, with an apparent northerly course ; this hill is 
detached from the main mass of range and distant from four 
to five miles. It and the most of the intervening space 
between the camp and it is literally one mass of quartz and 
quartz reefs, mica, etc., and on top of range is a sort of flaggy 
slate, all apparently having undergone the action of fire — this 
range I have called Sarah's Range ; it bears from camp 320° 
seven miles ; a great deal of spinifex and abrupt creeks 
between camp and it, not a speck of gold visible, but it appears 
to have undergone the action of fire ; this is another day lost. 
Such detention makes me quite irritable and fidgetty." 
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24th. (Camp xli.) We made but a short stage 
to-day, the bullocks having taken it into their 
heads to have a ramble ; we did not wait for them 
though, but left Palmer to bring them in. Dis- 
tance travelled about ten miles, and Mr. McKinlay 
being doubtful of finding water farther on, and 
there being some very good here, we camped. 

Country passed through to-day very auriferous, 
plenty of large quartz reefs, and Mr. McKinlay 
says there is any amount of pipe-clay under the 
quartz on the hills where he was yesterday ; all 
these are also found in the creeks. 

The natives are busy burning away on the 
ranges some distance west of this, and have been 
doing so daily ever since we came on the creek. 
I suppose they are still unaware of our presence, 
or they would have paid us a visit. 

For the last 150 miles at least there have been 
on the slopes, and on the tops of all the ranges, 
decaying red-ant hills, not tenanted, but gradually 
decaying; many of them appearing like sharp 
spires, and washed in all kinds of shapes by the 
rain and weather. Perhaps the inhabitants were 
nomad tribes, and wander about like the other 
natives. Some of the ant-hills formed quite town- 
ships, and were rather curious. 

25th. (Camp xlii.) The country passed through 
to-day was undulating and stony, the quartz-reefs 
extending all the way on our left, or west of us, as 
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far as the eye could reach. Distance to-day, twenty- 
one miles, and camped, without water, at the foot 
of a small stony hill some twenty feet high. Mr. 
McKinlay went on by himself to look for some, 
which, on his return, he told us he had found in a 
fine large creek three miles ahead. We had un- 
packed and pitched camp, so we had dinner, and 
then re-packed off for the creek, called "Mar- 
chant" by Mr. McKinlay, after W. Marchant, 
Esq., a friend of his, who has a run called " Ma- 
nanarie," north of Adelaide. This fine creek, on 
which we are now camped, is still running, and 
comes in through the ranges from the west and 
south. It is heavily timbered with white gum. 
We lost the marking-chisel to-day from off the 
camel, by some means, so there will be no more 
tree-marking. Passed several small creeks on our 
way, and we also found a good deal of spinifex. 

26th. The fine ranges still on our left. Crossed 
Marchant* s Creek, and in ten miles came to a very 
fine one about 400 yards broad, and water as far 
as you can see south and west. This creek is 
called "Williams," after Edward Williams, Esq., 
North Adelaide. A quantity of small fish in the 
water-holes, and some very pretty, with fine black 
stripes, something Hke a tiger's. 

Sunday, 27th. Passed through good and bad 
country to-day; some magnificent pastoral land. 
Crossed this creek only three times, and then fol- 
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lowed it for some distance till it went off to the 
east. At thirteen miles we came to a splendid 
creek. Lots of water coming from the hills to the 
west, and running east. This creek is named after 
Thomas Elder, Esq., of Adelaide, who joined us 
at Lake Hope. 

28th. We had a fine bed of sand last night, 
which is rather more comfortable, as you can make 
your nest a la turtle, and curl yourself up snug. 
There must have been some fearful floods here at 
times, as, forty feet above us, in the fine gum-trees 
that edge the creek, is to be seen bush and debris 
lodged up in the boughs ; some trees broken off 
short thirty feet above their roots. I dare say, 
from the quantity of stuff lodged in the branches, 
and the force of the current, some of the large 
trees are even torn up by the roots. Rather 
milder than it was yesterday as regards heat. 
There is another creek joins this just about where 
we struck it, with plenty of water coming appa- 
rently from south-west. Fine pastoral country to- 
day on the whole, lightly timbered, and some of 
it flooded. Crossed several small creeks, and one 
large one, which Mr. McKinlay called after 
Mr. Poole, of Willaston, the father of one of my 
comrades. The governor took horse after getting 
his dinner (no fear of his going before) to a 
detached hill two miles away. Mr. McKinlay 
shall speak for himself: — 
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" After getting into camp, myself and Middleton went on 
to the hill in front, and at two and a-quarter miles arrived at 
it. It is perfectly detached, and stands in the open plain — is 
very stony, or rather rocky. Open plains to the north and 
west, as far as yon can discern; to the north-north-east 
appears dark timber, which I hope to be the main creek, and 
appears to be bearing to north and west. A conple of isolated 
hills from fifteen to twenty miles off, bearing respectively, the 
southern one 251i°, the northern one 254°. The southern one 
I have called Mount Elephant ; the one to the north, Mount 
McPherson ; and the one I am on, Margaret. Another in the 
distance, bearing 258°." 

Sheep and bullocks not in till very late. Had 
the satisfaction of some emu soup for supper, 
Mr. McKinlay having shot a very fine one. Dis- 
tance twenty-five miles. 

29th. Left Poole's Creek about 8 a.m. Over 
some fine undulating and well grassed plains, with 
small belts of bushes here and there. Some emus 
were shot to-day, and were left on the plains 
with a stick stuck up, and a piece of paper with 
the order in pencil from the governor, " Davis, 
bring on the emus on the camel/ ' 

We do not much like the flesh of the emu ; 
it is so rich, it made some of the crew sick. 
We camped at a watercourse, to let the sheep and 
bullocks have something to eat, as they were so 
late in last night. 

30th. More fine country to travel over to-day ; 
nothing but one immense plain. The natives are 
burning grass to the east-south-east. This is the 
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first real bush-fire we have seen. The emus made 
us sick ; the meat is so oily. They weighed, when 
ready for the pot, 48 lb., 31 lb., and 33 lb. The 
smaller ones were better, and they have saved us 
some sheep, which is a consideration. 

We quote from Mr. McKinlay a description of 
this country : — 

" The grass passed over yesterday, although abundant is 
rank, and not of that sweet description we have before seen, 
bnt no donbt excellent for cattle and horses. Just as the 
animals were being brought in for packing, Davis found, in 
a small shallow pool, nearly dry, numbers of small nice look- 
ing fish of two sorts — longest not more than three and a-half 
inches ; one sort like the cat-fish of the Murray, the other 
spotted like a salmon. For five miles over timbered plains 
on a bearing 345° ; at three and a half miles, struck a small 
creek coming from west and south, with plenty of water ; 
and, at five and a quarter miles further, an immense deep creek 
with water (gum), crossed at right angles from the western 
banks, which are very precipitous. I have called it the Jessie. 
At six miles came to and crossed a noble river, now a creek 
as it is not running, but plenty of water ; from 300 to 400 
yards broad. At crossing the first, cabbage palm seen on its 
western bank between this and the last creek; on left of 
course is a splendid belt of white gums on the dry sound 
flat. This river, like the other creek, flows from south of west 
after crossing a northerly and easterly course ; I have called 
it the Joannie, after a young lady friend of mine. At fourteen 
and a half miles came to a fine lagoon running easterly and 
westerly ; good water in abundance ; went round it and 
camped north-west side, as the natives are firing close by on 
the south-east side ; distance nineteen and a half miles. For 
some considerable distance back, it has been an open timbered 
country ; plenty of myall and useful white butt gum ; drain- 
age, as yet, all to the east and slightly north. I thought the 

Y 
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Jeannie bore more north, but it bore off again to the east- 
ward ; no game of any kind Been to-day, except a turkey ; a 
great quantity of vines on which grows four or five black 
fruit, like peas and extremely hard, from every flower, and on 
which the emu appears to feed much. There were also two 
other vines or runners, on which grow an oblong fruit about 
one to one and a half inches long, green like cucumber, but 
bitter ; the other is a round fruit about the size of a walnut, 
darker in colour than the other, not so abundant, and which 
the emu seems to exist much on at present. Some seeds of 
each, and many shrubs, flowers, and fruits before new to me, 
I have obtained. A number of partially dried lagoons all 
round this, about three-quarters of a mile long. One is about 
six feet deep ; a very fine sheet of water." 

May 1st. (Camp xlviii.) Beautiful May morn- 
ing, with a fine breeze. Palmer saw a solitary- 
native on the horses' tracks as he was coming up 
with the bullocks ; he " cooeyed " to him, and as 
soon as blacky descried him he was off like a shot. 
We have seen but few natives. The country fine, 
with lots of grass seeds. We crossed a fine dry 
lagoon, well grassed, in the open timbered land ; 
then struck a creek flowing nearly north, with a 
fine white sandy bed, but no water. We followed 
it down some way, and crossed. The bank, where 
we struck it, was too precipitous to get up on the 
other side. Here we saw some dead palm-tree 
leaves. Crossed again in the opposite direction, 
three miles from where we struck it. Distance 
to-day, eighteen miles. 

2nd. Started early over a beautiful plain, and 
at three miles from camp crossed a water-course, 
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and at about 6 a.m. crossed another; plenty of 
water, and then further on a deep narrow creek 
flowing about north-north-east. Saw small ranges 
when crossing the creek, on the other side of 
plains, about south-west. [Here my Journal is so 
rubbed that I cannot make it out exactly, so I must 
crib from the governor's a bit, with what parts I 
can make out in mine here and there, and it con- 
tinues as bad till the 11th. — J. D.] 
Mr. McKinlay says at this date : — 

" The large creek when last seen was bearing to west of 
north, a long distance off ; beyond, an open plain. The creek I 
am now upon divides into several branches just here, which 
makes this one so small. Shot a new bird — dark grey, large 
tail, something like a pheasant in its flight ; it always starts 
from the ground, and settles awkwardly on the trees, its tail 
appearing a nuisance to it; the specimen shot is too much 
torn for preservation. The days now are very warm, and 
the nights very agreeable. Short as the time is since they 
must have had the rain here, it is astonishing how it has 
dried up in many places. The large creek crossed yesterday 
I have called the William, after a young friend of mine." 

3rd. (Camp 1.) Blew pretty fresh this morning. 
Off early over a large plain, where at the end was 
some heavy timber, over a stony spinifex range. 
At about fourteen miles came to a water-course 
with abundance of water. Numerous courses on 
either side of us. The principal creek here is dry 
nearly, the grass quite dry and not so good quality 
as it has been lately. Any quantity of those 
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beautiful broad leaved shady trees we saw before. 
Very hot indeed. Distance sixteen miles. 

4th. (Camp li.) Very mild this morning. The 
sheep escaped last night, and half of them are 
missing. I hope we shall find them. This creek 
I was going to say is mine ; at all events, Mr. 
McKinlay says it is " Davis." Found the sheep 
not far off. Went across plains of myall with 
gums. Crossed a small creek, then two more 
flowing north, then over good country with a little 
thick myall forest, then over pretty thickly tim- 
bered, well-grassed table-lands and spinifex ridge, 
ending our journey over fine plains to a creek, the 
only water seen to-day. Distance, twenty-seven 
and three-quarter miles ! Poor sheep ! 

5th. (Camp lii.) Nice calm morning with dew, 
but looks like rain. We heard a native last night 
making an awful row, but as yet have seen none, 
though they were pretty near to us yesterday with 
their fires. This creek has plenty of box on it. 
We crossed it first thing, then over a plain coun- 
try, next to a swamp, and afterwards plains with 
shrubs on them, and belts of timber. We camped 
at a water-course, rather muddy ; but the leader is 
making a short stage of it to-day to make up for 
yesterday. The sheep, though well, are not in 
such condition as they have been. Distance to* 
day, thirteen and a half miles. 

6th. (Campliii.) Cloudy this morning. Started 
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early, over plains and small belts of timber. Saw 
a native at a swamp for water, and two more in 
the distance, but they made off instanter. Birds 
of all kinds — cockatoos, parrots, hawks, macaws, 
curillas, grelas, crows, etc. 

At twenty-two and a half miles struck the 
Leichhardt. Banks too steep to get any water 
for the animals, but, on following it down, came to 
a capital place; nice beach for about one mile. 
The width from bank to bank may be 170 yards. 
Hodgkinson caught a small fish, and we saw a 
large one, but he was too knowing. Camped; 
distance twenty-five miles. 

7th. Very sultry, with every appearance of rain. 
Made an early start down the bed of the river, the 
water here being only fifteen or twenty yards wide. 
Crossed it, and followed along the western bank, 
where it is full of sand and timber, and full 500 
yards wide ; through some pretty forest-looking 
lands to a fine lagoon, with plenty of water and 
good green grass. Crossed two creeks, and came 
to another lagoon ; plenty of water and feed. Then 
through open forests and plains. Mr. McKinlay, 
seeing we were not likely to meet with any water, 
changed his course for the Leichhardt, which 
we had left some distance away on our right. We 
arrived at it in about three miles. Crossed it, and 
camped on some sand. Lots of stones for the last 
two miles, and plenty on the river bank. 
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8th. Strong breeze, and all our previous prog- 
nostications of rain vanished in that air. We 
started in good time. First part of the way over 
stones with spinifex, then over plains with belts 
and clumps of trees. At about ten miles we 
halted. As for the Sturt pigeons, I never wit- 
nessed such a sight ; the enormous flights of them 
completely darkening the ground as they flew over 
in flocks from south-east to north-west, though 
thousands of them remain here. The blacks are 
burning on the river in all directions, and there are 
fires also in the direction of the " Albert." 

The leader with Middleton rode out to ascer- 
tain what sort of country it was between the camp 
and the coast. 

Mr. McKinlay here says : — 

"Took Middleton with me to ascertain what kind of 
country there is between camp and coast. On bearing of 
355°, at six miles, came to and crossed a creek, plenty of 
water, flowing to north-north-east; at sixteen and a half 
miles struck a creek with heavy box and gum timber, and 
water where we struck it in small lagoons and side creeks. 
Camped ; natives burning ahead of us, and a little east. A 
great portion of the country we have come over from camp is 
inundated, and has now coarse grass and reeds. This creek 
flows here about north ; south of this, it comes more to the 
north-north-east. 

" 9th. Middleton and I still out ; party in camp. Started on 
bearing of 40° ; wind strong, south ; at three and a half miles 
struck the creek, now a very considerable size, and flowing 
to the eastward and a little south ; followed it for a quarter 
of a mile, keeping it on the left, on bearing of about 110°, 
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and crossed it at a long grassy flat. In its bed native whirlies 
between where we first struck it and crossed it ; bearing of 
40°, long deep reach of water, banks well defined ; bearing of 
40°, at three quarters of a mile creek, recroBsed same on a 
bed of lava, all rent, abundance of water. At five and a half 
miles further struck the Leichhardt, its bed vast sheets of 
stones — rocks and small stones opposite side, lower down ; 
the water in its bed is about or upwards of 150 yards wide. 
At two miles, bearing of about 210°, struck the river at a 
stony and rocky fail, and went westward half a mile to avoid 
the bend. Struck river again at three miles on same course 
as above ; then, at four miles, struck a lagoon to south ; then, 
at four and a half miles, struck the river, water in its full 
width, now upwards of 250 yards, a splendid-looking place, 
and lined on its banks with splendid timber of various kinds, 
with a variety of palms, etc. ; then to the southward of 
south-west for between six and eight miles. But the rugged 
banks were so intricate that it was impossible to calculate 
the distance correctly ; in a great many places, half a mile 
from the river banks, the plains drop off precipitously from 
three to ten feet, and slope off in undermined deep earthy 
creeks, finishing at last in deep reedy creeks close to the 
river. Water in nearly all the side creeks, and compelled us to 
keep out, but sometimes we were caught in them, thinking 
the timber we were advancing to was a lagoon or belt of 
timber, and then we were compelled to go round it ; then 
cross a very fine creek running into the river, the same, I 
believe, we crossed yesterday about six miles from camp on 
our outward course. From this to onr camp I make out 
about thirteen miles, on a bearing of about 200°. Got to 
camp about 8 p.m., for the last seven miles guided by a roman 
candle shot off at the camp. Fireworks are most useful in 
expeditions of this kind, as in many cases, some of our party 
have been guided np to camp near midnight." 

9th. All of us save the governor and Mid- 
dleton in camp awaiting their return, and 
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resting and amusing ourselves as best we 
may. 

10th. (Camp lvi.) Beautiful weather, but very 
cold in the night. Started in good time and order 
over land subject to frequent inundations, judging 
from the reeds, etc. Crossed a creek about six 
miles from camp. Six miles further on, three fine 
lagoons in succession, all of them containing plenty 
of water, and at the last we camped where there 
was excellent feed. 

Here Mr. McKinlay says : — 

" I forgot to mention that yesterday, on return to camp 
from first striking in Leichhardt's river, I observed apparently 
a native firing the grass a short distance on my right. I 
made towards it and saw one coming steadily towards ns, till 
spying us, retreated at full speed ; as I had some fish-hooks 
and line, I was determined to pull him or her up. Started 
off and overtook what turned out to be a gin and her picca- 
ninie, and had a load of something which in her retreat she 
dropped. She screamed and cooed, and set fire to the grass 
all around us to endeavour to get rid of us, but all to no 
purpose. I held out to her a fish-hook, but she would not 
take them to look at even, but busied herself screaming and 
firing the grass ; upon which I got off the horse and ap- 
proached her. She immediately lifted up her yam-stick in 
the position the men throw their spears, and prepared to 
defend herself, until at last she quieted down on observing 
the fish-hook, and advanced a step or two and took it from 
me, evidently knowing the use of it. I then gave her a line 
and another hook, and by signs explained to her that I would 
return in the direction the day following. She wished me to 
understand something, holding up four of her fingers, but 
what she meant I could not guess. I tried to make out 
from her how far the coast was, making motions as if paddling 
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a canoe, bat could not get any information ; as soon as we 
were clear off, she set to work to make an immense smoke to 
attract the notice of her people to give them the news. This 
afternoon three of the party went oyer east-south-east about 
three-quarters of a mile to the river and caught about a dozen 
of fish of small size and three different sorts, and a turtle 
about a foot long. The river during the day has almost al- 
ways been in sight from three to six miles off, till crossing 
the creek when it was not more than one mile off." 

11th. (Camp lvii.) Started over some broken 
slopes in the direction of the river, then over 
some plains, and crossed a creek running into the 
river, then into open country, sloping to north-east, 
with plenty of water on either side. Struck the 
river again at the falls. Camped on a small creek 
with running water and beautiful green feed. A 
bullock was killed, as he objected to go any further. 
The fish under the falls are numerous, and consist 
of guard-fish, sword-fish, and sharks. The falls 
are some fifty or sixty feet high ; no current, deep 
water above and below. Found a tree of the palm 
species, with good fruit on it. 

12th. This is a vile camp, high grass and no 
shade. The scenery, however, is very pretty, 
undulating fine grassed country, intersected by 
small creeks, their courses defined by trees on 
their banks. The grass is nearly up to one's 
neck, and it is very hard work to get through 
it. The men are busy jerking the beast ; there 
won't be much trouble in that, as he has not one 
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ounce of fat on him, and his meat smells rather 
like musk. 

Two of our fellows went to the falls to fish, 
and succeeded in bringing home some very good 
ones, black bream, and an excellent firm fish, and 
some flat-heads, not quite so good, but still very 
acceptable for a change. 

A nice accident happened soon after Mr. 
McKinlay had left. He had told me to get the grass 
burned round the camp, so that it might be a little 
clear ; so before he left I had commenced and burnt 
a good piece, and had finished, as I thought, and 
the fire all out and secure, the wind at the same 
time being very still, hardly a breath, when all of 
a sudden there was such an awful row in the 
camp, and all of us being a short distance away, 
we were perfectly astounded. Bang ! bang ! — 
fiz 1 fiz ! We ran down as fast as our legs could 
carry us, and found to our dismay that some fire 
that had been smouldering had been fanned into 
a flame, and communicated with the pack saddles 
(some distance from the clearing), in which was 
our ammunition, to say nothing of fireworks ; so 
rockets and blue lights were vieing with each 
other in their praiseworthy endeavours to cele- 
brate our arrival at " The Falls." It might have 
been worse had we been farther afield, as the 
packs would inevitably have been destroyed. As 
it is, every rocket is absent " without leave," which 
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is a great pity in case we should want to signalize 
the "Victoria," should she be in the Gulf. I 
hear from the two who went to the Falls (Mr. 
McKinlay only allows two to go away at a time) 
that they are very pretty. The fruit tree that 
grows there is very like a medlar when ripe. 
Many native tracks about the tree, showing that 
they are partial to the good things of this land 
when they are to be found. The pigeons came 
over the camp by hundreds of thousands to the 
Leichhardt for water. We knocked over a few, for 
the beef is positively soft, not tender. What shall 
we do when we have nothing else ? 

ISth. In camp. Finished the beef. McKinlay 
and party not returned yet; the camels a 
long way off this morning — four miles, I should 
say. They don't seem to like this feed; I wish 
they would not ramble so. It is not good travel- 
ling, in foot very fatiguing ; tramping through this 
high, rough grass is anything but pleasant. This 
appears to me a very long day, and the breakfast 
burnt to rags, for which the cook got a blessing or 
two. After returning with the camels sat down to 
repair our small stock of clothes and play cards ; 
some went off to fish. I wish I could, but orders 
from head-quarters prevent me. 

14th. Two as usual off early to fish ; I wish 
them luck ; the two yesterday only caught a few, 
and those small. Took a nag and went after the 
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camels, but could not find them anywhere; re- 
turned, after some hours' fruitless search, to my 
dinner, and afterwards Bell and I started again, 
found yesterday's tracks, but no new ones. We 
shall be in a nice mess if they are lost ; we looked 
for them till dark, and went on to last camp, but 
could see no sign of them. We stayed at the old 
camp all night without supper or blankets ; mos- 
quitoes very bad, but when we did get to sleep 
we forgot all about them. 

15th. Up by starlight, and started across 
country to try and cut their tracks and make a 
circuit home again. The country covered with 
small trees, which is much against our seeing the 
brutes; had it been open plains, we might have 
seen them a long way off; I am afraid we shall 
not find them. Saw plenty of turkey, but could 
not waste time to go after them. After a long 
round we sighted camp about two o'clock, having 
had nothing to eat since one o'clock the day 
before. Just as we came in view of the camp I 
saw McKinlay on horseback coming up the creek. 
I reported our loss ; he did not say much, as it 
was no fault of ours, but I dare say that he 
thought the more. Bell and I rode forty or fifty 
miles to-day,and crossed anyquantity of small creeks 
and water-courses. Immense tracks of country 
burned by the natives. We came on a deserted 
native encampment, where we found the bones of 
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birds and a snake by the ashes of an old fire ; 
there was a " whirlie" there too. I had to set to 
work after coming in to repair some things for the 
governor, and did not finish till after 11 p.m. ; 
pleasant that, and I as sleepy as an owl. Mr. 
McKinlay, Bell, and I have to start in the morning, 
but before we start let Mr. McKinlay tell in his 
own words where he has been since he started 
from us on 12th instant, and what he saw and did 
down the Leichhardt. 

" 12th. I started oat to-day to examine the country ahead, 
taking with me Middleton and Poole. At one mile, over plain 
5° ; changed course to 355° ; at five and a half miles struck the 
river and changed course to 285*; at five-sixths of a mile 
struck and crossed creek from south to river ; at two and five- 
sixths miles crossed smaller one from same direction; at a 
quarter of a mile further changed course to 340° ; at eleven 
and three-quarter miles over very bad travelling country, 
plains subject to much inundation, to a creek running into 
the river, with splendid water and feed ; at twelve and a half 
miles came to the river, with an immense sand pit opposite ; 
appears to be within the influence of the sea, and is about 600 
yards wide, and dry half across. A number of pelicans up 
some distance; water either brackish a little, or with some 
other peculiarity about it. Started, for apparently another 
bend of the river, on bearing of 329\ One and three-quarters 
miles saw a lagoon, on the left, ahead ; and, as the horses are 
tired, will bear for it and turn them out. Course 282\ three- 
quarters of a mile; abundance of water and feed; lots of 
geese, ibis, ducks, and spoonbills. North three-quarters of a 
mile from this is the river, about 500 yards wide, treeless on 
the west bank, and cliffs about twenty to thirty feet high, all 
round an immense sweep ; sandy beach opposite, within the 
influence of the sea ; a rise and fall of four feet observed — and, 
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at high water, a little brackish. Caught a few fish ; the only 
thing we had for supper ; would have done well had there been 
sufficient of them. 

" 13th. Started, on bearing of 330°, for a distant point like 
river timber, which turned out to be a small hill or ridge 
with spinifex ; a lagoon on the left at its base ; struck it at five 
miles. At five and a half miles changed course to 355° ; at 
ten miles, first part oyer firm small stony plains, good 
country ; then, at four miles, crossed a salty timberless creek ; 
and then oyer a succession of salt swampy flats, with grassy 
plots intervening. Middleton's mare, " Counterfeit," knocked 
up, and he had to stay with her. I and Poole went on, on a 
bearing of 355° still ; at two miles came to a mangrove creek ; 
at two and a quarter miles the banks of the Albert River ; salt 
arm, from half to three-quarters of a mile broad. Returned to 
Middle ton, and started back for the Leichhardt River, on bearing 
of 110°, to camp as soon as we could get water and feed, to en- 
deavour to get the mare back to camp or part of the way. On 
bearing of 110° for about four miles, first part over salt 
swamps ; passed a long rocky lagoon fall of water, and half a 
mile long from north to south — and several other smaller ones 
between that and the river; mangrove banks in all the flat 
parts. Banks on this side treeless ; country much burnt up. 
Top tide at least five hours earlier than when we camped last 
night ; caught a few fish — in all about enough for one, but had 
to do for the three of us. Rise and fall of river somewhere 
about five feet. 

" 14th. Wind south ; was very cloudy during the night and 
this morning ; mosquitoes very troublesome during the night. 
Bearing homewards, 170° to 215° for the first eight or ten 
miles, leaving Poole and Middleton to get on to our first camp, 
till I bring on the party on the morrow. Got to camp myself 
a little after sundown, and to my disgust found all the camels 
astray, and Bell and Davis in search of them. 

" 15th. Start Hodgkinson and Maitland on to Middleton and 
Poole's camp, with four horses, bedding, and provisions, on 
such a course, 25^° west of north, as will cut their camp. No 
tidings of the camels. I went out and hunted about for them 
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till noon, and just as I got to camp Bell and Davis returned, 
haying camped out all night after them, but saw nothing of 
them — the ground is so hard they leave so little impression on 
the ground that it is a difficult thing to trace them ; however, 
they have got bells and hobbles on, and will at once be again 
sent after, with I hope more success. I am exceedingly annoyed 
at the detention here, more so as the animals don't do so 
well here as they have done. Hunted still during the after- 
noon for them, but without success. All spare hands will 
start out in search in the morning ; it will be the sound of 
the bells or the sight of them only that will recover them, as 
track them we cannot in this dry country. Promised the 
party a treat on arriving within the influence of the sea on 
the north coast, so had baked some flour kept in reserve and 
each had a liberal allowance served out .to him — that with 
fresh and excellent mutton, and some salt I brought back from 
the flats, gave all quite a treat. Sent Poole and Middleton 
theirs on by Hodgkinson and Maitland, which in their present 
half-starved condition would be a still greater treat. We 
would all have been in better spirits had the camels not been 
absent, but will hunt well for them to-morrow, and trust we 
may recover them." 

When Bell and I arrived in camp we found 
Hodgkinson and Maitland away down the river 
with provisions to where Mr. McKinlay had left 
Middleton and Poole, and started Hodgkinson and 
Maitland to them with provisions. Fancy our 
delight on arrival to have three immense junks of 
bread put into our hands I Mr. McKinlay pro- 
mised us a treat when we came within the in- 
fluence of the sea on the north coast, and he kept 
his word, and we certainly did like to see the 
bread ; but, strange to say, that I sat down, and 
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so did Bell, and quite forgot the bread till we had 
nearly finished our roast mutton and soup. The 
governor had brought us some salt from the salt 
lagoons, and we should have been as jolly as sand- 
boys had we only got the camels here with us, as 
it is a sad damper to us now not having found 
them. 

16th. Mr. McKinlay, Bell, and self off early 
after the camels, but could see nothing of them. 
A few bushes were bitten, so we still kept on till 
we arrived at the old camp, where Bell and self 
had the al fresco turn in, where we had a little 
lunch, and turned the horses out, and rested a bit 
for an hour; then off we started across a large 
plain, when we saw at the distance of half a mile 
the old female camel walking very quietly towards 
the south. We then shaped our course, and 
stopped her, and then we saw the others marching 
straight ahead. We soon collared them, and 
turned them on the way to camp, the governor 
leading. It was a mere chance we found them, 
for we could not track them ; it was just luck, and 
nothing else. 

17th. Started early for the lagoon, some 
twenty miles distant, where Middleton and Poole 
had been left, and where Hodgkinson and Mait- 
land had gone with their grub on the 15th. 

All the grass around us is one mass of 
flame, and what was beautiful grass is now 
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nothing — a black desert. Why the natives set 
it on fire we don't know. It was very warm 
travelling through this conflagration. The hawks 
soaring above in hundreds, ready to pounce down 
on the poor frightened lizards, mice, or any other 
little animal that escaped from this fearful monster 
fire. Plenty of water on our road to-day, keeping 
the Leichhardt on our right all the way, the fine 
timber on its banks marking well its course. 

18th. (Camplix.) Everything at camp all right. 
We were all off together this morning. We 
shall soon strike the Gulf; at any rate we 
cannot be far off from the sea, as the tide rises 
some four or five feet here, and perhaps more. 
We had rather nasty travelling over plains, not a 
hill to be seen ; look where you will, the grass 
nearly all burnt off the ground; in places the 
stumps were rather trying to the camels, they 
being as sharp as spikes. Passed several lagoons 
on our way, and any number of cockatoos in the 
trees on the banks, and very pretty they look. 
There is a great sameness in the country, down 
this river at least, as far as we have come (over 
100 miles). We passed a fine creek, with plenty 
of water, with game, ducks, etc. A few miles further 
on we struck a pretty mangrove creek, and further on 
crossed lots of little rivulets of salt water, running 
inland with the tide, which was just making, and 
we saw it coining up quite fast. There seems to 
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be a heavy mangrove swamp ahead of us. We 
camped on a small lagoon of fresh water, the 
water all round us being quite salt. The river too 
is salt. The tide here where we are, for we are 
within a stone's throw of the river, rises ten or 
twelve feet, and a ship of 800 tons could be along- 
side the bank, and take in or unload her cargo 
with ease. The river has a very pretty and pic- 
turesque reach here, and it is some 400 yards wide. 
Natives burning in every direction, but they are 
not to be seen. The water lilies are in bloom. 
There is also a tree with dark green foliage and 
beautiful yellow blossoms. We caught a small 
shark and several flat-heads to-day. 

19th. This is our sixtieth camp, and I cut ML 
on a small tree. Mr. McKinlay, Middleton, Poole, 
Wylde, and Kirby started very early to get to the 
seashore, but found it quite impossible, on account 
of the mangrove swamps and swampy flats, for the 
horses were quite unable to travel ; they got up to 
their bellies in the swamp ; killed one ; lost three 
sheep here, and we start on Wednesday. 

20th. Mr. McKinlay said that any of us who 
liked to try on foot to get to the sea could do so, 
but none of us did, as we all thought if it had been 
practicable that he would have done it himself. 
Hodgkinson and Poole were sent off to the salt 
flats for salt, so that we shall have some for our 
homeward trip, to relish our hard fare, for I sup- 
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pose we shall have to live on horses, having only 
two bullocks left, and they will not last us into 
Port Denison. Mr. McKinlay says he thinks we 
are about four or five miles from the sea, and he 
goes by way of Port Denison home, as it is so 
much shorter than to return to Adelaide. 

Many natives on the northern side of river to- 
day. McKinlay, by dint of great perseverance, got 
three of them over to this side, and they were re- 
galed with sheep's head, and decorated with some 
old boots, and pieces of tartan on their heads. 
This constituted their sole attire, save a fish-hook 
stuck in their hair. These natives seem to be of 
the same caste as those we saw on the lake3, and 
during the early part of our journey, except that 
the language was different, they had not the front 
teeth knocked out, and were scarred on the face 
and bodies ; they were not circumcised either, like 
our former friends. After getting all they could, 
they recrossed, and we saw them no more. The 
governor could not get any information out of 
them ; they did not seem to be able to take their 
eyes off us and all the traps about the camp. They 
were too much engaged with their eyes to talk. 

Hodgkinson and Poole came back in the after- 
noon with about fifty pounds of salt. The camels 
are getting quite lame from having to cross so 
much burnt stubble. 

21st. Hurrah for civilization, home and beauty, 
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good grub, and bottled ale ! "We start to-day for 
Port Denison, where I hope we shall all arrive in 
safety, and shortly, or we shall eat all the horses. 
I dare say they are as good as the bullocks ; we 
shall be able to report to our friends what we think 
of them. We retrace our steps thirty miles to the 
falls, where we shall cross over to the east. Just 
as we were starting this morning, the natives were 
in numbers on the other side of the river, up in 
the trees, giving us a farewell shout. This is all 
splendid country about here, the grass nearly up 
to our necks, with plenty of excellent water in the 
lagoons which abound here. I wish we had fifty 
more sheep, so that we could go back straight to 
Adelaide, from whence we started ; but needs must 
when you know who drives. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOMEWARD BOUND CARPENTARIA TO PORT DENISON. 

Editor's Remarks — A Gamp of Landsborongh — June 5tb, 
The Flinders (of McKinlay)— 6th, The Binoe— 13th, 
Gregory's Ranges; Mount Wildash ; Hawker's Bluff; 
Morphett's Peak— 16th, The Gilbert^the Old Camel 
served up — 20th, Stuart's Creek— 22nd, etc., Most difficult 
Country — 25th, etc., Ice during Night — 28th, Frank and 
George Creeks — July 5th, Strike the Burdekin — 15th, A 
Platypus in the Burdekin — 27th, Cross the Burdekin on 
a Raft — 30th, Last Camel, Siva, killed for Food — August 
2nd, Reach Harvey and Somers' Station, near Port 
Denison. 

Unable to reach the sea, although so near to it, 
or even to get a glimpse of it from the low and 
swampy ground on which they have arrived, the 
party turns its back on the northern waters, and 
joyfully takes the homeward course. This course 
the leader had already decided should be by way 
of Port Denison, the remaining stock of provisions 
being inadequate for an attempt to return by the 
route by which they had arrived. Reascending 
the Leichhardt to find a crossing place, they came, 
on the third day's march, upon the tracks of 
Landsborough, in his preceding south-easterly 
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route, which, however, they immediately lose by 
keeping more to the east. Here may arise some 
confusion. McKinlay comes upon a considerable 
river, which he crosses and recrosses repeatedly, 
and which he considers to be the Flinders, and so 
names accordingly. Landsborough falls in with 
another, and still larger river, evidently the main 
stream, which he too calls the Flinders. Between 
these two branches or supposed branches of the 
same river system, Walker came upon a third, 
which he called the Norman, while Burke describes 
a fourth, the Cloncurry, flowing from the south 
and west. The Flinders, therefore, embraces a 
very considerable watershed. We can hardly do 
better, towards avoiding a confusion of names, 
than by changing the Flinders of McKinlay to the 
name of its discoverer, and this without much 
apprehension from the rival claims of a lesser 
stream that pursues its unknown course somewhere 
about the centre of the country. 

As the expedition advances eastward, a re- 
markable change is found in the features of the 
country. The grassy plains are succeeded by* a 
country of the most rugged and difficult character, 
consisting of endless successions of hills, rising in 
some parts to considerable elevation, and present- 
ing all but impassable obstacles to travelling. 
The Upper Burdekin is reached, rolling its fine 
clear waters through a country of the same cha- 
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racter. Following this guiding channel, the travel* 
lers at length arrive amongst the settlements just 
after the last camel— defiant, contentious old Siva- 
had gone into the pot, as the last horse (save two) 
and the last bullock had done some time before, 
and when the exhausted stock of provisions had 
already been the subject of some anxiety. 

Passing through a range of latitude varying 
from 17° to 20°, the climate of the country is re- 
markable. The intense cold, especially at night, 
is constantly alluded to. For instance, on 27th 
May, " cold keen wind, south-south-east," and on 
28th, "bitterly cold," etc. Subsequently, on 
three different mornings, there was ice on the 
water in the pots, and the dew was frozen upon 
the blankets. Although the season was the middle 
of winter, this degree of cold, so frequently recur- 
ring, is unusual in other parts of the world in so 
low a latitude, and in positions of no great eleva- 
tion above the sea level. But once more to the 
Journal. " Revenons a nos moutons" as Mr. Davis 
would have said most heartily, if the literal of the 
phrase could for once have been substituted for the 
figurative. 

22nd. (Return Camp i.) This is a magnificent 
morning. Started early, but going over the same, 
I have not much to say. We camped about three 
miles north of our camp, going up a creek with 
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plenty of water. Mr. McKinlay tried to cross the 
Leichhardt in one or two places, but failed, so we 
have to go down to the falls ; the banks very pre- 
cipitous. Came to camp on a lagoon. 

23rd. Started on a bearing of 135°. We had 
an awful job to cross at the falls ; the rocks were 
so rugged and slippery that several of the bullocks 
fell and barked their legs between the rocks ; it 
took us a long time to get over. After crossing, a 
marked tree was observed, and the remains of an 
old camping place ; the trees were cast about, and 
much bruised ; the large tree was marked — 

+ 

L 

EB15 

1862 

C5 

the arrow pointing upwards ; so up one of our fel- 
lows got to see if anything was hidden, but after a 
long search, nothing was found. This was one of 
Landsborough's camps. 

We went a short stage to-day from the deten- 
tion at the falls, and camped at a lagoon with 
plenty of duck, teal, etc. I forgot to mention that 
we found a broken bottle at the foot of the tree, 
and we imagined that there might have been do- 
cuments left in it. This we afterwards found to 
be erroneous, when we saw Landsborough in Mel- 
bourne, as he had not buried anything there. The 
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horses' tracks were not yet obliterated. We marked 
a tree close to Landsborough's, M£, with a knife. 

24th. The Queen's birth-day; very sorry we 
cannot drink her health. Started early; went 
twenty-two miles, and camped on a creek. There 
was a heavy dew last night; lots of game, but 
very wild, and difficult to be got at ; natives binn- 
ing all round, but none to be seen. Passed over 
stony ridges and flats ; crossed a small creek and 
lagoon, with plenty of water ; country well grassed, 
with plenty of light timber Scattered about, and 
some bushes. Then over open country, rather 
swampy in places, soil very good ; after that stony 
spinifex ridges for the rest of the way to camp, 
passing a creek or two, and a regular town-ship of 
ant-hills, of all shapes and sizes, to camp 3'30. 

26th. (Camp v.) Passed through some curious 
country to-day, pebbly but well grassed, low ranges 
on both sides of us, then across a large plain, and 
camped on a swamp about seventeen miles from 
old camp ; natives still firing about us, but none to 
be seen. 

27th. Was nice and cold this morning; had to 
make some leather boots for the camels ; they were 
very lame indeed. We went some thirty miles to- 
day, for we could not find water ; when we did, it 
was so muddy that dire necessity alone made us 
drink it. We started at about 8*30 a.m. ; came to 
a fine creek, well grassed and timbered, but very 
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boggy where we struck it, and we had to take a 
small spell before Mr. McKinlay could find a cross- 
ing place; crossed, and soon after came upon 
another large one, two hundred yards wide, full of 
reeds and grass, but with no water where we 
crossed ; we had a job to find water, Mr, McKin- 
lay tried various belts of timber, in the hope of 
finding some, but without success. He says, 
€C This is the most deceptive part of the country — 
every five minutes you are in the expectation of 
coming to water, but it has been our fate to find 
nothing but this muddy little drop ; plenty of birds 
about, so there must be water somewhere/ * I 
don't recollect mentioning anything about our little 
sheep and their travels ; they have gone as much 
as thirty-two and often twenty-five miles per diem, 
and were quite jolly ; I wish we had some now. 
Ned and the bullocks not in to-night. 

28th. Just after sunrise the bullocks came into 
camp all right, and men with them. The governor 
went off to look for water, and found two splendid 
lagoons a quarter of a mile from camp. He soon 
came back with the intelligence, so we saddled up, 
and were off for the nearest lagoon in a south 
direction. Maitland not up. We shall stop at this 
new camp some time to recruit the camels, as they 
are very lame, and there is plenty' of feed for them ; 
we shall also kill a bullock, and jerk him here — 
" Boxer, your doom is sealed 1" 
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Middleton unwell again. Maitland oame 
into camp late this afternoon, looking rather the 
worse for wear, quite knocked up. The governor 
says had we been obliged to go on a stage without 
luckily hitting on this place, I think he would have 
gone frantic, as he appeared in a sad state of mind 
on his arrival, 

29th. (Camp viii.) Spelled here at this fine 
lagoon ; it is a pretty sheet of water, with plenty 
of lilies growing on it. Three or four of the 
lads are taken ill with shivering and a. kind 
of ague. Mr. McKinlay says "it is an awk- 
ward part of the world to get ill in/' Getting 
the meat jerked to-day. These chaps being 
ill we are rather short-handed. Our solitary 
bullock does not seem to feel lonely. He came 
into camp, saw his old mate, and then went off to 
feed quite quietly. Bell went to look after Mait- 
land during the day, and returned without seeing 
him at the old camp, he having orders to go no 
further. He found a curious fruit — nothing but 
stone and skin ; so, unless the kernel is good, it 
is valueless. N.B. The stone only contained two 
or three small seeds ; no one tasted them. Liver 
and cold water for tea, but the men who are ill 
cannot touch it. 

30th. Repairing pack-bags and saddles. On 
going out this morning after the camels, I found an 
old acquaintance — a pretty little tree, bearing a red 
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seed with a black eye; I knewit directly; it is called by 
the blacks in the West Indies "crab-eye." I tookalot 
of them to camp not thinking much of them myself; 
finding that none of the party had seen any before, 
I sallied forth again, and gathered a good supply. 

We had some good bathing here, but very cold ; 
it did us a power of good, though. The three men 
still ill. The governor says — " If these lagoons 
are permanent — and no doubt there are many 
more — this is a splendid pastoral country." Feed 
good enough for any stock, and timber to suit 
almost any purpose. There is a large bean here, 
the same, Mr. McKinlay says, that poor Leichhardt 
used instead of coffee. 

Eepairing to-day and shoeing some horses, 
and getting everything ready for an early start 
to-morrow. I hope the sick folk will be better. 
We had a first-rate breakfast this morning — potted 
bullock's head. You may laugh, but it was most 
excellent. It is true there was not much spice in 
it, but it went down well with a good appetite. 

June 1st. (Camp viii.) Shall not start to-day 
after all. Getting the things ready repacked. 
Spelling the sick men and animals as long as 
we can. The camels being so lame, the gover- 
nor ordered the hobbles to be taken off, conse- 
quently one of them is non est to-night. He won't 
be very far, as he is very lame ; I daresay planted 
in some of the bushes. 
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A number of natives visited us to-day ; 
the most curious fellows imaginable. There 
seemed to be only one spokesman among them, 
and he was an elderly gentleman, the younger ones 
making a kind of noise between a whistle and a 
hiss. Saw no lubra among them. There were 
many more males in the trees to the rear of our 
camp. Gave those who came up some old horse- 
shoes, and some bullocks' horns ; the latter they 
seemed to think a great curiosity. The governor 
could not make much out of their motions and 
hissing. They soon left us, and promising to 
return. They are not such fine men as those on 
the lakes. They did not like the appearance of 
the camels, and looked on them with great awe, 
and wanted them to be driven away ; they hap- 
pened to be the only animals in camp when they 
came up. 

Sick men not improved, but I fear we must 
start to-morrow, whether or no, as it will not do 
for us to remain camped too long, with only one 
bullock for food. Some old horse won't go badly 
should we be driven to that. 

2nd. Found camels early this morning, so we 
shall not be detained, and eastward ho ! again 
to-day. I hope we shall not stop any more till we 
get to a station. I am far more jolly writing this 
to-day than I was when jotting it down in pencil 
in my pocket-book. Over my shoulder are peep- 
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ing rather a nice lively pair of eyes, belonging to 
a certain young lady of my acquaintance. Ah ! 
what does Tom Moore say — let me see if I can 
recollect. Oh I here it is : 

" If woman can make the worst wilderness dear," 
The other line, slightly altered, 
" Think, think, what a heaven she'd make of this here." 

I hope we shall soon see some merry faces and 
laughing eyes at Port Denison. Pretty creatures, 
what should we do without them ! 

Our path is through a good deal of scrub to- 
day, and we came only about twelve miles, on 
account of the sick men, and camped on a lagoon, 
in which all those who were well had a bathe, as 
usual, whenever there was water enough. It was 
very cold ; a most tremendous dew last night and 
this morning; everything was wet through, and 
McKinlay's waterproof over his bedding had a gal- 
lon of water resting on it in the hollows. I never 
experienced such a heavy dew in my life. There 
was also a thick fog; could not see ten yards 
ahead of you. The fog lifted between 8 and 9 
a.m., when we prepared to start. Palmer ill with the 
fever, making four on sick-list. 

" Although this country is rather too thickly wooded to be 
called open forest, it is still an excellent pastoral country, the 
grasses sweet and plenty of water, the lagoons being covered 
with nymphans or water lily, and the soil sandy. We passed 
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many patches of burnt ground, Borne burnt earlier than the 
rest, haying green grass nine to twelve inches high. 

" Saw nothing of the natives this morning before starting. 
Several palms seen through the forest; a few close by 
this camp of no great height. The feed in general is very 
dry, except in the neighbourhood of the creeks or lagoons." 

3rd. A heavy dew last night and this morning, 
but not so bad as the night before. A long twenty- 
seven miles walk to-day — not very comfortable for 
the invalids. Passed through lots of spinifex and 
timbered ground, but not so dense as yesterday. 
Here we lost a fine horse, Harry : he had been 
ridden into camp, and began to blow a good deal, 
and died at 9 p.m. He was poisoned or bitten by 
a snake. We passed several creeks with very 
little water in them. Fortunately the governor 
ordered us to fill our canteens, and he was right ; 
for we camped without water, and found what we 
had brought with us quite a godsend. We had to 
keep a sharp look-out after the horses and bullocks. 
This is nasty work, as it is nearly dark. Kept 
the fire in all night. None of the horses got away, 
and the camels being tied up, we shall get away 
early to-morrow morning. The female camel, 
Krishna, very lazy, and would not go along by 
fair or foul means. She is nearly done up. I 
expect we shall have to leave her behind. She 
ought to be jerked. It fairly tires me leading the 
old brute. 

Came only about six miles to-day; have 
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come to a water-hole, and not finding water 
up or down the creeks, Mr. McKinlay thought 
it best to stop there. Old Krishna is to be 
let go her own way, and high time too. We 
filled our canteens and bags with water, and then 
let the animals drink. It being only a small hole, 
soon got muddy. How the poor things go into the 
water ! they not having had any since the morning. 

4th. (Camp x.) The silk cotton, which I have 
seen growing in India, is here with its beautiful 
red blossom, and having no leaves while in flower. 

5th. There is a creek on our right ; then we 
come to a large one, with a little water in, where 
we camp, as there is good feed for the camels, for 
they have been tied up for the last two or three 
nights. Sick men mending, except Kirby, who is 
very weak. This river here, Mr. McKinlay says, 
is the "Flinders." It has lots of paper-barked 
trees on it, and some very fine ones on its 
banks : we camped in its bed. We got a bath to- 
day in a hole ; water as clear as crystal. We 
passed several frames, six feet long by four feet 
wide, and three feet from the ground, on forks, 
making a kind of sleeping-place ; the darkies are 
refined up here. 

6th. Kirby still continues very weak; no 
energy left. The rest better. Passed through 
plenty of scrub as usual, and crossed the Flinders 
twice to-day. Struck another river, the Binoe. 
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The country open, timber, well-grassed. Camped 
on a small creek running into fc the Binoe. Few 
lagoons close by covered with yellow lilies. 
Plenty of water in the small creek, but none in 
the Binoe just here. Any quantity of corkscrew 
or spiral palm. The old camel not in yet. A 
native companion shot this morning. Very little 
game. 

7th. (Camp xiii.) Started about 8 a.m., over 
some rough country, low ranges, with thick scrub, 
some very lofty barren ranges to our left, some eight 
miles off, very rocky, timbered to the top. We 
crossed the Flinders at a very wide branch, and 
crossed and recrossed the Binoe. Camped on the 
Flinders, at a long sheet of water ; quantities of 
the bronzed stones strewed in our path to-day. We 
shall kill our last bullock, and then for " old horse.' ' 
We must make the most of him ; he is rather wild 
sometimes, rushing among the horses, and going 
through them sideways, etc. ; so the sooner he is 
killed the better. Native fires ahead, but no 
darkies to be seen. Killed the bullock; not an 
ounce of fat on him. 

8th. All hands jerking bullock. Patients better. 
Mr. McKinlay out on a ramble. Brought home a 
snake eight feet long. This is a fine sheet of 
water, 400 yards long and thirty wide. Lots of 
large bean vines. Very pretty it is, cut up into 
small islands, with the sandy courses going all 
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round them. Some of them have fine gums 
growing on them. Some traces of game here — 
kangaroo, wallaby, emu, etc. 

9th. (Camp xiv.) In camp spelling, mending 
bags, and finishing beef. Good roast beef for 
dinner; it went well without mustard, salt, or 
pepper even. Shoeing horses. Governor and 
Middleton out on a cruise to see the country. 

Mr. McKinlay says : — 

" I took Middleton with me to go out to reconnoitre and 
feel our way for next stage through the hills a-head. Found 
that the water-course comes from north, or a little west of 
north, from between the heavy-timbered ranges to north and 
west, and. bald hills, or nearly so, to north and east, and 
probably winds round nearer its source more to the east. A 
number of thinly-wooded hills, with small creeks running 
from them to west and south appear to run round south for 
some distance, perhaps ten to fifteen miles or more. Beyond 
the highest, in the distance, the natives are busy burning, and 
this leads me to suppose they are on the other or principal 
branch of the Flinders River ; but I shall know more about 
it in a few days. Abundance of water in the small creeks, as 
far east and south as I went to-day, and some lagoons in the 
flats. The natives commence their range of fires from 20° 
west of south to 30° east of south, and I think I shall find 
that it will meet me on my course. Wind in the afternoon 
from south by east, strong occasionally ; towards evening it 
died away. Beef now dry. We start from here to-morrow 
if all is right, and we have nothing more to detain us. The 
horses are shod, except one, and that one, one of the best, no 
shoes being large enough. I hope he will be able to get 
along. Our food now consists of about 230 lb. of dry and 
salt beef, everything else in the shape of food gone, but 
I think we will have sufficient to carry us into the settled dis- 
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tricts of Queensland, on the Burdekin River, where we will 
be able to get a fresh supply. We have a little salt, and 
amongst the lot about half a pound of soap." 

10th. We are off to-morrow. I hope the 
bullock will see us to a station, but I doubt it ; 
the meat is well jerked. Sun very hot. Bathed of 
course. Making all ready for an early start to- 
morrow morning. 

11th. Started early. Country well wooded. 
Crossed two creeks. The bed of one of them 
was one mass of conglomerate, with large boulders 
of iron-stone, as if they had been thrown up by 
fire lately. Lots of quartz, sandstone, etc. The 
creek resembles very much the one we left, with 
the small islands, sandy bed, and fine trees and 
shrubs of all kinds. Our way lay through open 
forest and plains, intersected by small creeks. 
Passed also lagoons now and then on the plains. 

Mr. McKinlay again says : — 

" Over first stony ridge at 10' 10, and considerable sized 
double creek at 10*17, dry at crossing. Top of next high 
range at 11*15 ; five and a quarter miles. Very extensive 
view. Spelled on top of hill waiting for the camels for forty- 
five minutes, till noon. Then started on bearing of 127^° for 
south-west end of large range in the distance, that would 
otherwise come right across my original course. There is an 
immense large black circular range from 127 ¥ round by east 
to west-north-west, with reaphooky faces and scrubby tops, 
and a number of detached conical and coronet-topped hills. 
At 1 p.m. water in a rocky creek close to the right. Watered 
the horses. Spelled ten minutes, till 110. Crossed creek at 
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T15. Sandy, scrubby forest. Crossed another sandy creek 
at 1*57. Crossed another sandy creek at 2*3. At 315 on top 
of rocky mulga hill, with granite and mass of quartz pebbles. 
Some difficulty in getting over and down a rocky range 
(granite principally). Struck a small creek, with sufficient 
water for our use, and good feed, and camped at 3*50 at 
distance of ten and three-quarters to eleven miles on last 
bearing. Distance travelled about sixteen miles. Course of 
the ranges close by, the one that we last crossed, and the one 
just close by before us, 40 a west of south, with the drainage 
in same direction." 

12th. (Camp xv.) We went only six miles to- 
day, and camped on a very pretty deep running 
stream; well wooded all about here; nearly all of the 
trees paper-barked; some of them were broken off at 
their tops twelve or twenty feet. There must have 
been a tornado, and high too, only just to have 
broken the tops off. We are now in the ranges, 
scrambling, climbing, ascending and descending, 
and getting over rocks and precipices as well as we 
can. Arrived at a large isolated hill; the go- 
vernor ascended, and we spelled for some time, while 
he did the climbing. He says you have an exten- 
sive view ; the whole country is black and dismal 
in every direction. A large range in the distance, 
with large gaps ; drainage all to the south-west. 
We started again round this hill, and here we came 
on the tracks of horses ; traced them going west. 
The ground must have been very wet when they 
passed. We soon got to a fine valley, well tim- 
bered and grassed. We were obliged to camp at 
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this short distance, for Maitland, who had stayed 
behind, was nowhere to be seen. When he does 
come up he will catch it and no mistake ; i. e., if he 
ever does, for this is no country to track in, unless 
for a native; the ground very hard and stony; 
the camels leave no prints, only a stone turned 
over here and there. 

ISth. Came a long day's journey to-day over a 
most awfiil country as ever was seen for poor beasts 
to travel over; immense boulders to cross over 
somehow or other ; the scenery magnificent and 
grand. We travelled from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
found no water ; I dare say we have come twenty- 
five miles in distance, but only about twelve on our 
course; we were continually tacking, for to go 
straight was impossible. We camped at last on a 
little bit of a creek, with about a quart of water in 
it, in a small hole under a rock ; we dug and got 
enough for the horses, camels, etc., and enough for 
ourselves. There were some little fish, an inch or 
so long, dead ; round this and several other holes 
plenty of feed for the animals. 

This day's work was so intricate that I must 
leave Mr. McKinlay to describe it : — 

" 13th. (Camp xvi.) Dewless night ; wind from east by 
north. I take this to be the main branch of the Flinders, 
the hills on its right proper banks are very bold and must 
be over 3000 feet high. If they are not before named, I 
have called them Gregory's Ranges, after Augustus Gregory, 
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Esq., now Surveyor- General of Queensland. The point I 
changed my course at yesterday I have called Mount Wil- 
dash, after F. Wildash, Esq., of Queensland. Immediately 
east of Mount Wildash, close by, is another bluff equally 
high, which I have called Hawker's Bluff, after the Hon. G. 
C. Hawker. Started at 7*58 a.m., on bearing of 100 9 , for the 
southern end of. dark range in the distance ; at 8*30, south of 
conspicuous sandstone rocky peak, which I have called Mor- 
pheas Peak, after John Morphett, Esq., of Adelaide ; dip of 
about 35° in the sandstone to about north-east or a little more 
east. Kept the above course three miles over good travelling 
country ; spelled a few minutes, then up and down and over 
very rocky ranges, in many places precipitous and most intri- 
cate travelling from 9 a.m. till 11*30 ; three and a half miles 
further, then table-land till 1*50, the drainage is to the east, no 
doubt to go south after it has cleared the rocky ranges. 
Spelled, watering the camels, from 2*25 to 2*45 p.m., up to this 
eight and three-quarters miles further. Commenced ascend- 
ing another mass of similar rocky ranges ; stopped at 3'40, two 
and a quarter miles further, to look out a track to endeavour 
to get out of this awful place. Started again at 4' 55 p.m., 
after spelling one and a quarter hours, could not get the 
animals over. Went back till 5 '22, one mile on our track, or 
to sixteen and a half miles on bearing 100°, to try another 
place, southerly and westerly along and over very rocky 
ranges till 6*15, about two miles on average bearing of 215° 
to 220°. Came to a small sandy creek, then another, where 
by digging we will be able to give the animals some water ; 
there is plenty of feed. It has been a very distressing day 
for the poor brutes. Distance, sixteen and a half miles on 
course of 100°, and two miles on 220°. Gave each of the ani- 
mals from two to five buckets. Although when first seen the 
little water that was visible did not exceed a quart, with a 
few small dead fish about one and a half inches long, after 
digging^ and clearing away the sand we got sufficient for 
to-night and to-morrow morning. It has been close and 
oppressive, which has added to the distress of the horses and 
camels. One of the latter, an old Indian, could hardly be 
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persuaded to come along. Very light rain commenced about 
dark or a little after, bat I donbt whether it will come to any- 
thing ; however, it will damp the grass for the poor animals, 
and make it more palatable.' ' 

14th. Came over country as bad or worse than 
yesterday, till we arrived at a creek. Went 
down it four or five miles. Craggy and rocky 
hills. Our pack bags fearfully torn yesterday 
coming through the scrub and stringy bark. 
Passed through lots of fine timber to-day. We 
had to spell a time. One of the horses bolted 
with his packs ; he took fright at something, and 
off he was like a shot ; tore the bags off him, 
burst his girth bucking, and in the end got all his 
traps off but his halter. This occurred in a thick 
forest of small stringy bark, by the side of a creek. 
Palmer and Bell went after him, and he was at 
last caught, how or where I never asked. We 
were soon on the road again after he was brought 
in. One of our horses, " Boco " by name, com- 
pletely knocked up, poor devil ! He could go no 
more, so we took off his load and set him free. 
We never saw him any more. The next part after 
leaving the nag was rugged and steep, then over 
sharp rocky ridges ; in fact, the roughest country 
that could be travelled over was the track to-day. 
Found lots of water in holes in a creek. The 
scenery very fine. The sides of creek eighty to 
a hundred feet high. 
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We had to go through some long water-holes, 
and in passing through, old "Nano" the camel fell, 
nearly done up, and would not or could not rise. 
We had to send to camp, which was not very far 
from this, and unpack the brute, and carry all the 
things into camp. Just before we got there we 
had to make them jump down five feet, a sort of a 
fall in the rainy season. They did it very well, 
and we got to camp all right, but weary and glad 
to rest. We lost for a time to-day Mr. McKin- 
lay's carpet-bag and Kirby's valise. They must 
have been torn off by the branch of a tree. We 
had to go back for them, which detained us a long 
time. We, with the camels, passed another horse 
done brown, and left to take care of himself, the 
softest and most useless of the lot, though he cost 
£50. There are two more horses on the give-up 
system, and will have to be left behind should we 
have any more severe country to go through. I 
fear it won't change yet, for there is nothing but 
ranges to be seen. Everywhere we seem to be in 
the midst of a mountainous district with grand 
scenery ; but we have no time to think of pictures. 
I said to one of our fellows, " What magnificent 

scenery !" " D the scenery, I want my 

dinner.' * Horrid broth ! Went nineteen miles 
to-day, sixteen on our course, so did not do so 
badly. Having to go such long stages for water, 
and through such a country, plays old Harry with 
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our beasts. No good grass for horses, all coarse. 
Camels eat it and seem to like it. 

16th. Looking very much for rain this morn- 
ing. I hope we shall not have much, as the tra- 
velling is bad enough now; only went short, 
following the large creek down the bed, up to 
the horses 1 knees in sand ; several of them hors de 
combat accordingly. After we got to camp and 
dined, Mr. McKinlay went up to the top of a high 
hill to take a view round. He says : — 

" After getting to camp, ascended the hills on the right, or 
eastern side of the river, and never beheld such a fearfully 
grand country in my life — nothing but towers and pinnacles 
of sandstone conglomerate, fit for nothing but wallaby and 
euro ; and if it is for a thousand years from this time, it can 
be used by no other animals but them and the natives, as it is 
at present. The apparent course of this river, from tho 
greatest height I could get to, is about 305°, going, in the first 
place, after passing the camp, a little more north for three or 
four miles. It is a terrible country. Should the river, on a 
closer examination to-morrow, prove to go as I imagine it 
does, I have nothing for it but to retrace my steps, and go up 
the main branch, and try and cross the range at top. Still 
very cloudy, and looks as if it would rain every minute. I 
wish I had a little more food. If I had I would give tho 
animals a week here, but I have barely sufficient for six days. 
Oaks have been seen to-day in the bed of the river, since tho 
junction of the two channels. The river runs below the junc- 
tion of the two branches for some distance, but here it is dry 
its full width, which is about 150 to 200 yards, and is very 
picturesque, with beautiful drooping gums, papery bark trees, 
and various others, and the bold cliffs towering one above tho 
other with awful grandeur. No one can conceive how much 
effect the travol of the last few days and the shortness of 
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nourishing food has had upon our animals, winch, ten days 
ago, were fit for anything — always excepting this description 
of awful country. Wind from all points of the compass." 

This river is the " Gilbert," I expect, and we 
shall stay a few days to recruit the horses. They 
want a spell badly. 

16th. (Camp xix.) I hope old " Nano," camel, 
will be left behind, he is quite done for, and 
has never stirred since we camped yesterday. 
His feet are quite raw, as if they had been cut 
with a knife, from the rough country we have 
been going over. He is an old worn-out brute, 
and has carried many a ton of forage and rations 
for our troops in India, I'll engage, long before 
he went exploring ; it is time he went to grass. 
It rained heavily last night, and Bell and I took 
the precaution to build a tent, where we slept quite 
snugly, while the others who camped out got soak- 
ing wet before they well knew it. 

The scenery up and down this creek (the 
Gilbert) is grand, and the feed better than we 
have had for some time. [We refer our readers to 
the illustration, copied from a sketch made by 
one of the party on the spot.] 

The old camel is to be killed ! Old and worn 
out, with sores all over him, he will be a nice 
morsel, without the slightest bit of fat to be seen. 
What would Mr. McGuire say to this as part 
of the Coronation banquet ? He is dead, and we 
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are to have his liver and kidneys for our even- 
ing's meal. Well, I have eaten many curious things, 
but never a bit of old camel. I was once offered 
some tiger, but I thought that too much of a joke. 
Rhinoceros I have eaten, and cats, no doubt, in 
pies ; but to have to help to eat a portion of 
this old ulcerated quadruped goes against the 
grain. Remarks piquant and racy are made, and 
we all sit down round the pot, and get our portions, 
served out in our tin plates, of camel's flesh. All 
helped, but no one seemed inclined to begin. At 
last, the governor said, "What's the matter, boys ?" 
and he put a piece of liver in his mouth. We all 
looked at him, and at it we went ; a few still held 
back, when I made use of the word of command to 
make the camel lie down, " Ushe, Nano !" That 
was a settler ; for one or two that was enough. I 
tried to finish mine, but the liver really was so 
tough that none of us could eat it. I saw McKin- 
lay try several times, but it was no use ; he had to 
pitch it away : the heart and kidneys were better. 
We shall have to cut the beast up to-morrow, and 
bury a lot of our traps, medicines, etc., etc. This 
night, for the first time for many a day, there was 
meat left in the pot, and the cook coolly tells us 
that we can " help ourselves " ! 

17th. (Camp xix.) Rained pretty smart last 
night ; the men cutting up meat for jerking ; very 
bad day for the purpose, for it won't dry. We had 
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some more of him for breakfast ; meat rather taste- 
Jess, but the heart, roasted for dinner, was as good 
as a bullock's. Mr. McKinlay says the party, after 
starving two or three meals, have taken quietly to 
him now, and rather like — like it ! — yes, in prefer- 
ence to starvation. 

18th. Waterloo-day. Still in camp. We played 
too, and drank water, keeping up the day with a 
vengeance. Heavy dew last night. First part of 
day repairing saddles. Mr. McKinlay and Middle- 
ton sorting out the most useful things to take, the 
rest will be buried under an old dead tree, forty 
yards up the bank. The camel won't be good for 
much ; what with the dew and no sun, it can't dry. 

19th. Missed one of the horses this morning, 
and on looking for him found him quite dead, 
perhaps bitten by a snake. He was one of our best 
pack-horses, and always in good condition the 
whole way. Mr. McKinlay was very much put out 
at this, but it cannot be helped. Two of our best 
dead, two left behind ; leaving only twenty-two, 
and two camels. 

Started up a tributary, and then struck into 
the main creek about ten miles ; bad work for the 
animals, but they did it very well. We buried this 
morning all sorts of rubbish at the foot of an old 
dead tree, and medicine, too, and a tin box, in 
which most of the things were placed, and then it 
was consigned to its resting-place, till some hardy 
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bushman finds the tree, and the mark where to dig 

for some treasures of the McKinlay expedition. A 

large arrow marked on the tree denotes the spot 

where the tin box is to be found. Mr. McKinlay 

remarks under this date : — 

"I never saw animals fall off so suddenly in my life. 
Followed our tracks back to the junction of the two branches 
about two and a half miles, then took the left hand or south- 
east branch ; found it improve much more than I had antici- 
pated. The rocky hills recede occasionally and leave a nice 
bank of grass — but most of it recently burned by the natives. 
On our left, the rock appeared now to be chiefly slate, while 
on the right it still remained sandstone and quartz ; the bed 
is broad and generally very open and sandy, upon which we 
have principally to travel ; followed it for about eight miles 
in about an east-south-east course. From here (camp xx.) 
for some distance (seen from a hill here) the river appears to 
receive, from the east by south generally, plenty of water at 
intervals, and generally at those places running ; no doubt, 
all the way it runs either over or under the land. Where we 
are now encamped the river is upwards of 150 yards broad. 
We found on turning out the camel meat to air that it was 
quite putrid, and had consequently to throw the whole of it 
away ; at this time it is a very great loss to us — the loss of 
upwards of seventy pounds of food. Even with the spell 
our horses have had they come along very indifferently, and 
I am almost afraid some more of them will have to be left 
behind, as I have not sufficient food to wait spelling for them 
till they get flesh j there does not appear to be the same 
nourishment in the grass that there is almost anywhere else. 
Saw the smoke of natives a few miles ahead of us ; I suppose 
we will see something of them to-morrow. Some figs were 
got by some of the party this morning before starting ; I ate 
one of them apparently ripe, it was very insipid, the principal 
part of them were full of small flies. Distance travelled by 
bod of river, not direct, about ten and a half miles." 
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20th. (Camp xx.) Heavy dew again last night. 
We followed the creek up till we struck a branch. 
We went up till we came to an impassable barrier 
of rocks. Here we spelled a short time till Mr. 
McKinlay returned from a trip beyond the rocks. 
He told us the country was utterly impassable for 
animals, so we had to retrace our steps a short 
distance, and ascend the hillside. On the top we 
had to stop again to see our way out. Mr. 
McKinlay went ahead to look out for a road. Off 
again up the bed of the creek, and camped at a 
small pool. Another horse knocked up. I think 
he was ill, for he was a good nag ; we had to leave 
him for he could go no further. The travelling in 
the sand takes it out of the nags awfully. Dis- 
tance about ten miles. We saw a few kangaroo 
to-day. 

" Started at 810 a.m. ; at three and a quarter miles came 
to a barrier right across from range to range, and after con- 
siderable detention succeeded in finding a road on our left 
round the range that the barriers form from ; at four miles 
came to where one branch (the largest) comes from the 
south, with plenty of water in its bed in the stone and rocks ; 
the other branch is considerably to the east, so will try it, 
although it does not at all look a watery branch, but is much 
more in the direction I want to go. About same course ; 
over much more open country, hilly, and thinly clad with 
small ironbark timber, and is chiefly of slate formation and 
well grassed, but no water in its bed as far as we went, 
say about five and a half miles further ; where we fortu- 
nately got sufficient at the junction of a small side-creek 
with the main water-course to suit our immediate wants. It 
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is perfectly surprising to see such a broad channel with snch 
ranges close by and no water. One other of our best horses 
obliged to be left behind to-day ; he has been ailing for some 
short time, and all at once refused to proceed. A few 
kangaroo seen to-day. I trust we will fall in with plenty of 
water to-morrow — our horses never do so well as when they 
can go to water themselves, instead of watering out of 
buckets. For some distance the creek bears to north of east ; 
in fact, the next bend, about a mile long, is from north or so, 
when it appears to turn to south and east. We managed 
occasionally during to-day to get upon the slopes from the 
hills on either side of the creek, which was much better 
travelling than in the soft sandy bed of the creek, which I 
have called Stuart's Creek, after Mr. McDouall Stuart, the 
indefatigable explorer of South Australia. This part would 
make a good sound sheep country, if water at all times was 
obtainable. A number of oaks all along this branch, and 
more just here on our left side of the creek where the water 
is, and we are encamped.'' 

21st. Here we go ! three more horses left be- 
hind. Go it, ye cripples ! So that we don't have 
to walk it won't signify ; but if we go on as we are 
doing now, burning the candles at both ends, i. e. 9 
eating the camels and horses and leaving them be- 
hind, and with nothing else to depend on for grub, 
we shall soon be in serious difficulty. 

It won't do to be wrecked in sight of home, so, 
lads, cheer up and keep your peckers ditto ; that's 
the way to pull through a difficulty ; and when we 
are on the last horse, it will be time enough then 
to think of going to David Jones, Esq., and he will 
have a nice lot if he gets us. We had a few drops 
of rain this morning ; kept course of creek, and 
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camped at a water-hole, our distance some thirteen 
miles. One of the camels seems very C D ; he had 
to be thrashed to get him on. A very rough day's 
travel, but the country is pretty. One of the horses 
left behind joined the others during the night, and 
was with them driven into camp, but was too weak 
to go on, so we left him with good water and feed, 
but there is none for the camels now ; I think they 
are too knocked-up to eat. 

22nd. (Camp xxii.) Weather cloudy before 
starting. We had to lighten the camels by leaving 
the greased tent ; the other was left on the " Gil- 
bert." There are a few oak trees just above our 
camp. Passed through well-grassed country, with 
iron bark, open forest, making for the foot of a 
range in the distance. We arrived at this point, 
and of all the places for horses to climb up, this 
was the worst ; it was almost like the side of a 
house. Here we had the devil's own row ; two of 
the horses nearly got killed. They, instead of 
going up the road that had been somewhat cleared 
for them, took it into their heads to go their own 
way ; they made up the steep ascent, and after 
scrambling and trying their best to get up, came 
head over heels down this infernal pass. I thought 
they were both killed ; but no, they were all well, 
and on their legs, but very much frightened. Bell, 
I thought, must have been killed ; he was close 
under them when they fell> but he had his wits 
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about him, and watched to see which side of a tree 
they were coming ; he then darted just in the nick 
of time, and escaped being smashed, which he 
certainly would have been had he not done as 
he did. 

However, we all at last got to the top of the 
hill, although with the greatest difficulty as regards 
the camels, and we repacked them. The question 
was how to progress, so the governor, as usual, 
rode ahead to see what was to be done, and we 
spelled. I thought we should have to go back, 
which was almost impossible ; but our leader never 
goes back on the course. Had he come to a scrub, 
such as Stuart describes north, if he could not have 
gone through it, he would have gone round it. 

Country splendidly timbered, and the scenery 
grand. I forgot to mention that all the jerked 
camel had to be thrown away, which was a bad 
loss to us in our crippled state. 

23rd. (Camp xxiii.) A great event is to happen 
to-night, a horse must die, and Mr. "Buckeye" 
must be sacrificed to the insatiable appetites of 
your explorers. The nag was soon caught and 
killed, and the heart, liver, kidneys, etc., made into 
a stew without salt. We had a small spoonful of 
pepper which we added. It was not so bad, and 
a steak or two not to be despised. We shall 
camp here two or three days and jerk him. It is 
a very cold-looking country about here. 

B B 
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24th. Cutting up and jerking Mr, Buckeye. 
Worked up course and distance with Mr. McKinlay 
(dead reckoning remember). I found we ought to 
be some forty miles from the Burdekin River, the 
nearest point, having travelled 260 miles since we 
crossed the Leichhardt Falls. Camp is not a nice 
one, the grass up to our necks nearly. The coun- 
try well wooded with iron-bark trees. Middleton 
and Kirby still continue very unwell, they being 
continually sick. We are obliged to cook in turns, 
for our cook is ill also. Some of the horses got 
lamed. 

2bth. The dew very heavy last night, and ice 
in our pannikins about the thickness of half-a- 
crown. The meat is drying well, as the days are 
hot. It is always rather dull in camp during this 
process. Mending what we have, which is little 
enough, and very little to mend with. 

26th. In camp all day looking after the meat, 
except early in the morning, then after 10 a.m., 
then 4 p.m., when I visited the camels. Heavy 
fog indeed, and got fearfully wet going through 
the high grass, but had no change of raiment, so 
were obliged to dry our clothes on us. Men still 
very sick. We shall start in the morning, as the 
meat is jerked, and weighed sixty-nine pounds, 
with six pounds of beef, seventy-five pounds ; about 
six days' grub, so that if we don't hit a station in 
that time another nag must die. 
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27th. Up early. Breakfast, and immediately 
got the animals and passed through some beautiful 
country, well watered and admirably adapted for 
pastoral purposes. One of our camels rather lazy, 
"Coppin;" he won't last long I fear. He is a 
magnificent beast, and pluck to the backbone, like 
his former owner, G. Coppin, Esq. I shall be 
sorry if we are obliged to kill him. 

28th. (Campxxiv.) Started early on our course, 
and went about ten miles over magnificent country, 
well watered and wooded, and very pretty. Crossed 
several running brooks, evidently fed by some large 
swamp here. We also crossed a large fast-running 
stream, which Mr. McKinlay has called Frank, after 
Mr. F. Marchant, of Arkaba ; he could not have called 
such a fine stream after a better fellow. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him on our trip up ; he is the 
beau ideal of the Australian bushman. A few 
miles further on we come to another fine creek 
called George, after his brother George, of Wilpena, 
whom we had also the good fortune to foregather 
with on our northern trip, and have since our 
return had the pleasure of meeting him in Ade- 
laide. We soon after got to the top of a rocky 
range. Extensive view of level country. Camped 
after passing over a large boggy swamp, striking 
another large creek, sandy bed with some water in 
it. Two more horses nearly knocked up. There 
is plenty of excellent food for the animals. 
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29th. (Camp xxv.) Up and away in good time, 
over fine country the whole way, well wooded and 
grassed. Old Jack, a horse that has carried the 
governor many and many a mile, and travelling 
has carried me, is to die to-day, a fine plodding 
old brute, but, alas ! he can hold out no longer, it 
was a labour to get him along, so I expect we 
shall be soon having another horse ragout. 

30th. A little dew last night, and wind light. 
Crossed a creek shortly after starting, thickly 
timbered, but not so good as lately. Afterwards 
ridges of sandstone and granite, then crossed an 
oak dry creek, east-south-east, and a little further 
on another — plenty of kangaroo — then to a swamp 
with a water-hole, with water in it sufficient for 
our purposes, and camped. Maitland so ill he could 
hardly stick to the pigskin. Kirby about the 
same, he is come to a shadow, and Palmer and 
Hodgkinson both complaining. Distance about 
nine miles. Bad travelling on account of the 
slopes being so steep, and we are going down in 
the water-courses, pretty well grassed though and 
good sort. Killed old Jack. Although a mere 
skeleton he will make some soup for a few days, 
with a little liver (but no bacon), and give the sick 
men a spell, and time to recruit at all events, and 
they want it badly. 

July 1st. (Camp xxvii.) No dew last night. 
Bell better, but complaining, and so am I a little ; 
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Middleton quite well. Stiff wind from north ; men 
busy jerking the remains of poor old Jack. Saw 
some large kangaroo, but very shy. Fine timber 
about here. Sorry to say the maggots got into the 
horse-flesh, which did not improve it in appearance, 
but it is of no use being particular now. Oh I for 
a rump steak, plenty of mustard, pepper, and salt, 
mashed potatoes, and two bottles of stout. Never 
mind ! 

2nd. This is called " Jack's Swamp," after the 
old horse. It is a splendid fine day, and the jerk- 
ing going on well. Maitland is better, but Kirby 
and Palmer only about the same. The horses seem 
to be doing pretty well. 

3rd. Still in camp. Little dew last night ; the 
hills round here have the appearance of decayed 
sandstone, very precipitous, and in some places 
even overhanging. Shall finish jerking to-day. 
Kirby is improving a little ; Maitland much better, 
but Palmer is not quite so well. I hope they will 
all feel equal for to-morrow's trip. 

4th. Started early this morning. The weather 
looks fine. Great quantities of quartz to be seen. 
Passed a rugged range ten to eleven miles. 
Struck more creeks, with an island of dark coloured 
abrupt rocks. Some way down it receives a deep 
tributary from the west, so we had to go into 
the main creek to pass it. Here we camped. 
Lots of feed and water. Here we found a fine 
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creeper running over trees and bushes, bearing a 
beautiful scarlet fruit. We thought we had found 
a prize, but of all the vile tasting things I ever 
met with this was the worst. It is very hand- 
some, and would look nicely over a verandah. 
We took plenty of seeds. 

Mr. McKinlay and self went up a high range 
after dinner and had a most extensive view — hill 
and dale, forest and plains. Saw plenty of native 
smokes to the north, and here we had for the first 
time the sight of what must be the Burdekin River, 
the stately gum trees of enormous height well 
defining its course. Very hot travelling to-day. 

5th. Followed the creek down, when all of a 
sudden we heard the governor sing out that there 
were two horse-tracks in the bed of the creek. 
Was there not a shout of joy, inasmuch as we 
expected soon to see a homestead, or a hut at any 
rate ; but, alas ! "as the sparks fly upwards/* we 
were doomed to disappointment; and we had to 
camp as usual with only old horse and water for 
supper. We ascended the side of the creek, and 
found a tree marked with a K roughly cut in the 
bark, also the remains of a hut. 

After having seen these the first signs of civi- 
lization for so many months, we travelled over 
some open country with spinifex and grass up to 
the horses' bellies. The country undulating, the 
creek out of sight, and at last we struck the long- 
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wished-for Burdekin. We went a few miles down 
it and camped. The sand in the creek was very 
heavy, and fatigued the nags much. Mr. McKinlay 
says from here the river appears to flow 15° north 
of east. The bed of the river at this part is about 
ninety to a hundred yards wide, and a very strong 
current running. A few small fish to be seen. 
Magnificent gums on its banks, and plenty of 
excellent timber in every direction. This will be 
a most difficult part of the country for drays to 
travel, on account of the very steep-sided creeks, 
and at anything like a flood quite impracticable. 
The K we supposed to be the initial of some party 
exploring, and we were not wrong in our judgment, 
for we met Mr. Kennedy and had a long talk 
with him, in feet he asked us if we had seen 
his " K." 

6th. Came over a nasty country to-day. Poor 
little "Coppin " was so weak that, from touching his 
pack against a stump as he was going down the steep 
bank of a creek, he fell into a deep hole, and there 
he was quite helpless. We had to unload him the 
best way we could to get him up. This was done, 
and all went on well again. Soon after this acci- 
dent another horse fell into a deep hole, and we 
had to dig him out. The country was well grassed, 
but cut up with deep water-courses. One of our 
horses, " Spider," the one Bell was riding, can go 
no further, so we shall kill him, and spell a day or 
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so to jerk him ; there will not be much of him, as 
he is only a bag of bones. 

We camped on the side of the " Burdekin." It 
was a pretty spot, quite like fairy land. The 
gums on the river magnificent, and plenty of good 
grass, but no green fodder for the genus homo. 

Old Spider is now dead, and we shall have, as 
usual, a stew of his liver, kidneys, etc. I think 
we are beginning to like " dead horse," some pre- 
fer it to bullock. I forgot this morning we had an 
addition to our soup in the shape of one salted 
bullock's hide, cut up in slices, and it improved 
the flavour of our otherwise insipid and scanty 
breakfast. The country, although difficult travel- 
ling, was well wooded. Crossed a creek which 
flows into the Burdekin. 

8th. Started down the river. " Copping the 
camel, very bad, can hardly go at all ; he is re- 
gularly baked, and no mistake. Travelling very 
rough, up sides of steep creeks, and down rocky 
ravines, and crossing a deep creek from the south- 
east, camped on the Burdekin again. 

9th. We came upon a lot of native spears on 
our arrival last night, which I forgot to mention, 
and also an oven full of baked roots, something 
like the sweet potatoe, which were very soon de- 
voured by us. The natives must have been alarmed 
at the noise the camel made coming into camp, or 
they would not have made off in that way, leaving 
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their weapons and grub. We saw nothing of them, 
and kept no watch. 

We shall leave old " Coppin" to take care of 
himself, there is plenty of good grass and water ; 
he is a plucky beast, and I hope he will do well. 
All the old clothes, a heavy cavalry sword, and 
many other things too numerous to mention, will 
be buried here, with the camel saddle hanging on a 
tree to mark the spot ; so that if any one passes 
this way they will find one good camp oven, sword, 
and a pair of buckskin breeches. Distance eight 
miles. 

10th. Oh, was it not cold this morning ! ice in 
our quart pots, and over the tarpaulings. Fare- 
well, old " Coppin," you are a noble little beast ; 
many a long mile you and I have travelled toge- 
ther. Breakfast this morning — crows, bullock 
hide, and jerked horse ; not bad, only there was 
not enough of it, that was the only fault. Country 
not so bad for travelling, a few pinches here and 
there. Only one camel left — " Siva." 

11th. A heavy dew last night. Started at 
8*15 a.m., through a good and well-grassed country, 
the river wide and picturesque, majestic gum-trees, 
and creepers of every description. " Goliah," one 
of our horses, is done; so we shall kill him to- 
night. It won't do to leave him, as we are now 
reduced to four pack-horses. We tie him up for 
an hour, and then he is laid low with a revolver 
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bullet, and then as usual the old feast of liver and 
kidneys. 

Camped in the bed of the Burdekin, and 
shall stop here to jerk the horse; his head will 
make a great stew, for it is about the largest one 
I ever saw. This camp was a very pretty one, and 
we had some nice bathing, which suited us all well, 
and refreshed us. 

12th. In camp to-day, drying seeds of the large 
red fruit. Caught some fine bream to-day. Heavy 
dew last night, but as we camped under a large 
"tope" of trees we did not get much of it ; lots of 
excellent fish caught. We start to-morrow morn- 
ing, meat being nicely jerked, the weather having 
been fine for the purpose. 

13th. This is about the nicest camp we have 
had on the Burdekin. I hope we shall go a good 
long stage to-morrow, if the ground is anything at 
all like decent. 

14th. (Camp xxxiii.) Started early, after a 
good breakfast composed of — what do you think, 
reader ? — you will never guess, so I may as well 
tell you : five crows, one shag, one pigeon, some 
bullock hide, and jerked horse ; not a bad mixture, 
you will say. The country was good, undulating, 
and well grassed, some table land, and then scrub. 
Crossed two creeks, with corkscrew palms on the 
banks; then we follow close under the ranges, 
well grassed, then over a nice flat beautiful grass, 
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but thinly timbered, and some of it rather swampy. 
We struck the river again, and camped at a place 
where it is from 700 to 800 yards broad. 

15th. Some fine bream were caught to-day by 
the men and the governor. Most of us, with the 
exception of the cook and two left in charge of 
camp, were out with rod and line fishing for our 
supper. A little rain with some thunder ; plenty of 
hawks and cormorants. The governor saw a pla- 
typus in the river this afternoon, the first during 
our long journey. Distance fifteen miles. 

16th. (Camp xxxv.) Started early this morning ; 
very cold and misty, and after travelling some six 
miles came on some dray trackd. Did not our 
spirits rise I Three to one and five to one was 
offered and taken that we had damper and coffee 
or tea this evening; but no such luck, for we 
camped on a small river that flows into the Bur- 
dekin. Lots of horse and sheep tracks ; in fact, 
we are camped close to where there has been a 
large flock. I fancy they must have gone on the 
other side of the Burdekin, and so have escaped us. 

17th. (Camp xxxvi.) Came over some very fine 
country, adapted both for agricultural and pastoral, 
the soil very rich, and I believe would grow any 
thing. Camped on a fine river flowing into the 
Burdekin, after having crossed two creeks. I dare 
say we have passed stations, but it will not do for 
us to go out of our way (course) to look for them 
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in our present plight ; the only plan is to go on, 
and chance coming on one en route. Distance 
to-day about twenty-two miles. Saw more dray 
tracks to-day, probably made by the same dray as 
the others were made by. 

The old proverb sayeth that "hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick ;" but I say that bad grub, 
and little of it, maketh you yearn after something 
better. We made a sweepstakes of £1 each, seven 
of us, each taking a day of the week determined 
by lots, and the holder of the ticket of the day on 
which we first make the habitation of a white man 
takes the £7. 

18th. Fine cold morning, ice in all the pots. 
We found a very pretty fruit, a plum of a beautiful 
colour, and very good eating ; the tree was covered, 
and we stopped under it for twenty minutes, one 
up in the tree throwing the fruit down, and we 
below stowing it away in bags, etc. ; none of it 
quite ripe, but still when we got to camp we found 
it very good when boiled. After dinner we tried 
some roasted, and they were better. Wylde and I 
had a tent some fifty yards from the rest, and we 
were roasting them nearly all night. In the morn- 
ing what was our surprise to find our teeth, which 
were quite black over night, as white as snow, and 
every one was the same — some peculiar acid I 
suppose. 

Here we killed Hodgkinson's pony, and shall 
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remain a day or two to boil him down, as we have 
buried our jerking ropes some time ago. We must 
cany it in that way, otherwise it would not keep, 
for though the nights are very cold, the days are hot. 
All the country down the Burdekin is much the same, 
well-grassed, with rocky creeks and water-ways. 

19 th. Here we shall spell to boil the horse 
down. Nights still cold, and days warm. All of 
us cutting up the animal. Then some went away 
fishing, some roasting plums or mending the re- 
mains of their clothes. The quantity of fruit we 
have eaten I should have thought would have made 
us ill, but it is quite the reverse. Poole caught 
some fine fish. Only about twenty-two miles from 
the " Fanning," says the governor ; so perhaps we 
may have some substantial food to-morrow. 

20th. (Camp xxxviii.) Started at 8 a.m. over a 
rocky creek through fine undulating country, with 
creeks, spiral palms, and oaks, which at eleven 
miles struck the river high range on the other side. 
Crossed creeks, two, and camped by some oaks. 
The timber here is not so fine as above. The river 
nearly 800 yards wide, with strong current on right 
side. Cold boiled horse, and a qu&rt of superior 
Burdekin water for dinner. Fifteen fine bream 
caught — not a bad supper. 

21st. We had frost last night; our blankets 
were quite white with it. Crossed many sandy 
creeks with paper-bark trees, gums, and palms ; 
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a beautiful and well-grassed valley on our left, 
highly timbered, plenty of limestone here, and at 
sixteen miles camped on a little water in a 
small creek. 

22nd. (Camp xl.) Started about 7*30. Crossed 
the west creek to the one we camped on, and in 
eight or nine miles struck the Burdekin again. 
Country pretty, open in places, rough in others. No 
traces whatever of horses or stock of any kind on 
this side of the river. Another horse must be killed 
to-day, and we shall stop here to boil him down. 
On these days of slaughter, and when in camp, we 
fare sumptuously every day, as we have as much as 
we can eat from the head, bones, etc. In fact, 
all goes into the pot except the hoofs. After we 
leave the camp we are then on our old rations, 
twelve pounds per diem for ten men. 

23rd. (Campxli.) Governor and Middleton rode 
out on the other side of the river, and report lots 
more fresh cattle tracks. Where are all the set- 
tlers, I wonder? We are only stationed ninety 
miles from Port Denison, so we shall not starve, 
but may have to ride and walk by turns if we eat 
any more horses. 

24it h. Travelled eighteen miles, and camped in 
the bed of the Burdekin. No "damper" yet, 
nothing but boiled horse. The country rugged, 
thickly-wooded with iron-bark. The Burdekin 
narrows just below our camp, two high round- 
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topped hills on the right. Here we are, poor for- 
lorn explorers, left with only two pack-horses and 
one camel 1 Yes, reduced to this extremity from 
tweniy-six horses, twelve bullocks, one hundred 
sheep, and four camels. 

27th. Spelled here to boil down old horse. 
Mr. McKinlay, Middleton, and Wylde went up 
river to see if they could find a crossing, for we 
cannot go any further down this side, as it is com- 
pletely blocked up with boulders and rocks, to say 
nothing of hills too steep for the beasts to climb 
up. Instead of finding what they wanted, what do 
you suppose they saw ? Three or four full-grown 
alligators ! Pleasant that, as we shall have to 
swim the river, and raft the things across it ; rather 
took away our appetites when we heard of it. One 
of these brutes eighteen or twenty feet long. The 
governor says he gave them a shot or two. 

We have a raft to make to-morrow, and little 
or no wood to do it with ; there is one pretty good 
tree and some dry stuff. We put the water-bags 
and " billies" (tin saucepans) inverted underneath 
to make it as buoyant as possible. 

28th. Now comes the tug of war ; to be or not 
to be, that is the question. The raft is loaded 
with a few things, as much as it can bear, with 
grass at the bottom to keep the goods from the 
water, and macintosh cover over all. Palmer, 
Hodgkinson, Wylde, and self,, naked in the water 
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loading; it is a very gingerbread affair. Now 
all is ready, Hodgkinson and self start with the 
first load, he towing the said machine, and I 
behind helping him along, both doing our best to 
get to the other side as fast as possible. I never 
expected to get across ; I thought that one of us 
must certainly go, as the alligators were close to us. 
We did not get across very fast, but at last landed 
on a spit of sand, and felt more at our ease. This 
was to be my place, for to the raft was attached 
a long string, composed of every available rope, 
fishing-line, bridles, etc., so as to make it long 
enough to reach the nearest point, I remaining to 
pull the raft across, and another fellow paddling 
back again to the other side. I took what we had 
brought up a kind of inlet, and landed it on terra 
firma ; so I had to be dressing and undressing, in 
and out of the water all day. 

Well, we got all across safely, and camel, 
but the nags would not come, and night closing 
on us we had to defer bringing them till to- 
morrow. Mr. McKinlay, Bell, and Poole are over 
there. How cold it was. I had to strip and pilot 
the governor through the intricate passage, and 
land him safely with the other goods. Old Kirby 
had got a good fire, and we made ourselves com- 
fortable, but alas ! I had to take the three men's 
dinners to the spit, where Wylde was waiting to 
row the concern over with the grub to the fellows 
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on the other side. This was a fearftd day's work. 
How we escaped, God knows. After giving the 
grub over to Wylde I returned over the rocks to 
the bivouac fire, and had a good feed of " Joe 
Buggins." We had to kill him yesterday. The 
camel too is almost done. He can't go much fur- 
ther, as it seems there are only ranges ahead of 
us. Middleton and Hodgkinson had a good deal 
of swimming to-day, and I think they are about 
the best two that could have been selected, being 
strong swimmers. The governor says the horses 
would not cross, so left them and hoped for better 
success. It is a difficult, intricate, and dangerous 
place, and if they cross in safety it is more than I 
expect. 

29th. (Camp, xlv.) It was a work of difficulty, and 
no mistake. First we had to get the horses to the 
spit ; that was not so bad, but to get them to the 
place where we were camped, that was the rub. We 
had to get three lines fastened to each horse ; 
one in front to guide him to the landing-place, and 
one on either side to keep him straight, and keep 
him from swaying. It is a vile place, and I hope 
I may never see it or its like again if I have to get 
horses through it. Went about thirteen miles. 

30th. (Camp xlvi.)^ Camped on a small stream 
running into the Burdekin, 100 yards off. Wylde 
and Hodgkinson are to dig a hole, for here every- 
thing is to be left behind and buried, and only the 
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clothes we stand in and our blankets, those carried 
on our horses, to be kept. We take old " Siva" 
on to our next camp, and there he is to die, poor 
old fellow ! he is to be lightened of everything ; 
for on the first onset we have to climb a high and 
very steep hill, and were he loaded he could not 
by any means get up it; so this is the reason 
why we are leaving all our household goods to be 
buried. I wonder if we shall find a station near 
enough to send for them — seeds, stones, curiosities 
of all kinds, some brought hundreds of miles. 

Started about 10 a.m., and had to skirt the 
hill, for the horses could not carry us straight 
over; the old camel got on well. Up a steep 
ascent, down into a valley, then over another, and 
so on till- we camped. A very heavy day for all of 
us, as we had to walk the greater part of the 
time. 

We camped at a running stream of beautiful 
water ; there we shall loll our faithful ally " Siva." 
I shall be sorry to see him drop — he has been such 
a noble animal. We have a fine shady camp here; 
fine trees, with leaves twelve to fifteen inches long 
by ten inches broad ; these leaves smoke well, as 
I learned by one of our party (Ned) coming to 
me and asking for my pipe. I lent it to him, 
and soon discovered him blowing a cloud; and 
happy he looked, with a knowing smile on his face, 
as much as to say "have a whiff." I was not 
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long in trying it, and it turned out first-rate. 
Quickly did all the rest gather some leaves ; and 
that night we had a good smoke of. this very fine 
substitute for the nicotian weed. 

There has been an old native encampment here. 
The remains of ancient whirlies are to be seen, etc., 
etc. Had some "Siva" for supper; his tripe 
very good, so we shall have all the rest prepared 
to-morrow, which, with his feet, will make one 
good meal, and his head, etc., another. Our spell 
here will do the horses good too. We shall boil 
down the meat, and each man carry so much on his 
saddle. The governor, in feet, will handicap us. 

31st. Spelled here in this comfortable cool 
camp. Very convenient finding these leaVes to 
smoke. Natives not far off, firing the grass in dif- 
ferent directions. 

August 1st. Boiling down camel all day. Poole 
sick with a touch of fever and ague, and cannot 
eat anything. There is not much choice, that's 
quite certain. Mr. McKinlay and Bell off for a 
ramble over the hills to see what they can see. 
On their return, they report the country ahead 
pretty level. Preparing for a start to-morrow. 
Four days' meat left, so that if we don't hit a sta- 
tion in that time look out those that have not good 
boots, as we must kill another horse. So we shall 
all have to walk in our turn. My boots, happily, 
are good. 
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2nd. Started early this morning; last man 
taking with him on his saddle in front a cer- 
tain quantity • of boiled camel, as we are now 
reduced to one riding-horse and one pack ditto. 
He carries the few necessaries of Mr. McKinlay — 
books, papers, etc. 

After travelling for some ten miles we suddenly 
came on some cattle tracks, and shortly after were 
gratified by seeing the animals themselves, with 
two of our own countrymen " tailing " them. 
Were we not jolly ! The station is situated on the 
" Bowen," a stream running north into the Bur- 
dekin, and belongs to Messrs. Harvey and Somers. 
Mr. Somers was from home when we arrived ; but 
he soon made his appearance, and hospitality in 
the most extended sense of the term was the law. 
We had already astonished some cold roast-beef, 
etc., etc. The murphy s were fine, and you may 
be sure we did justice to the novel fare. 

Singular enough, here we met Mr. Brahe, a 
gentleman who was out in that fatal expedition 
with Burke, and, as many of my readers may 
remember, was stationed at Cooper's Creek, where 
he waited till he could wait no longer, but he was 
blamed for leaving. I don't see that the slightest 
blame can be attached to him ; that is my opinion, 
and also of many others whom I have conversed 
with on the subject. 

The flour we eat in the shape of bread, pud- 
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dings, etc., has had a most curious effect on us 
all. We have been in the greatest pain ; it would 
not digest somehow or other, and, strange to say, 
all are suffering from swelled legs and feet. 

And now, dear reader, having brought you into 
the settled districts again, with just one concluding 
chapter I shall take my leave. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE RETURN HOME — PORT DENISON TO SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

James Morrill, Narrative of Seventeen Years' Residence with 
Natives ; Shipwrecked ; Sole Survivor ; Aboriginal Man- 
ners and Customs — Account of Port Denison, and Town 
of Bowen — Strathmore Station — Squatting Hospitalities 
—Embark in the "Ben Bolt," of 20 tons, for Rockhampton 
— Many Islands — Broad Sound — Rockhampton, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide. 

While the expeditionary party are enjoying their 
short respite at the station of Messrs. Harvey and 
Somers, and doing ample justice to the roast-beef 
they had so often consumed in imagination, when 
in reality only a tough old camel was between their 
hungry teeth, we shall make a digression to relate 
an interesting occurrence connected with the time 
and the place. About six months after the party's 
arrival, and a little to the north of their present 
quarters, a man suddenly presented himself to two 
shepherds at the outpost of a sheep-station. Quite 
naked, and of a reddish yello^ hue, he was seen 
to be no aboriginal native. On the shepherds 
seizing their fire-arms, under a sense of possible 
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danger, he oalled out in English, although speak- 
ing with difficulty, that he was their countryman. 
He then informed them that he had lived for seven- 
teen years with the Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood,, being the sole survivor of the crew and 
passengers of a ship that had been wrecked, so 
far back as the year 1846, upon a reef off the 
adjacent coast. He had been wandering over the 
country about Mount Elliott, a lofty hill, above 
4000 feet in height, near the mouth of the 
Burdekin, and he must have been but a short 
way to the east of McKinlay's party, as they 
passed down the river. His name was Jamea 
Morrill, and he was born near Maldon, in Essex, 
England, and had been a seaman of the wrecked 
vessel the " Peruvian/' He was supplied with 
clothes by his new friends, and after a short in- 
terval taken to Port Denison, where a subscription 
was made on his behalf, and where both himself 
and his narrative were the subject of very general 
interest. 

The captain of the " Peruvian " had warned 
the watch against " broken water," that dangerous 
symptom of this coral reef coast. The vessel was 
wrecked during the night, after the watch had 
indeed detected the fatal symptom ahead, but too 
late to be of any avail. There was a considerable 
gale blowing ; the two boats were lost, and with 
them the first and second officers. The construc- 
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tion of a raft was the next resource. It was 
promptly made, launched, and loaded with its 
living freight, but it broke away from the wreck 
before any adequate supplies of either provisions 
or water had been secured. There had been four- 
teen of a crew and seven passengers, and for forty- 
two days these miserable creatures were drifted to 
and fro, until at length the raft, with a small 
remnant of survivors, was cast ashore on the north 
side of Cape Cleveland. They had prolonged their 
lives mainly by catching three sharks, part of a 
legion that followed the raft for the sake of the 
dead bodies that were at intervals committed to 
the waters.* 

Ashore at last, they were for a time undis- 
turbed, and subsisted on shellfish; but after a 
fortnight they were discovered by the Aborigines. 
They were by this time reduced to four — the cap- 
tain and his wife, Morrill, and a boy. The natives, 
after gratifying an intense curiosity by examining 
all of them, from head to foot, behaved kindly 
after their rough fashion, and took them to the 
great tribal camp in the neighbourhood, where 
they again underwent a thorough inspection, their 
white skins causing a general astonishment, and 

* The editor may here state that he perfectly recollects 
the circumstance of the " Peruvian " being missed in 1846, 
while he was residing in Melbourne. The passengers were all 
from the Port Phillip district (now Victoria), and were sup- 
posed to have all perished by shipwreck in Torres Straits. 
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inspiring some with such terror that they at first 
ran away. For some time the neighbouring blacks 
were arriving in streams to gratify the common 
curiosity, but there was no violence used, nor was 
insult ever offered to the female. Meanwhile the 
poor outcasts were at first supplied with food, and 
afterwards were shown how and where they could 
find roots and other edibles for themselves. 

Exposure and privation caused much suffering, 
especially when their clothing, gradually falling to 
pieces, had disappeared, and left them entirely 
naked. The poor wife, the only female of the 
party, contrived to retain to the last a few scraps 
of covering. Severe rheumatism attacked them 
all, and in a little more than two years Morrill 
found himself sole survivor. The captain had 
died before his wife, and she, thus desolate and 
forsaken, survived him but four days. Morrill 
had a strong frame and a good constitution, 
and survived the trying ordeal of his new mode 
of life. 

His narrative of his life among the natives is 
interesting in its account of native manners and 
habits. He forms a very low estimate of their 
qualities, as they are cruel and treacherous, even 
to each other of the same tribe. " There is," he 
says, " a sort of partizanship of private friends 
and private foes in each tribe. Some individuals 
are occasionally the victims of these enmities, but 
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many more are preserved by the watchfulness of 
friends. He himself had both friends and enemies, 
and would have fallen on many an occasion by the 
hands of the latter, but for the vigilance of the 
former, who threatened the direst vengeance in 
case any injury happened to him. As already 
mentioned in our Introduction, he confirms the now 
perfectly authenticated cannibalism of the Austra* 
lian natives. He brightens the dark picture a little 
by stating that they will not kill their fellow men 
merely for the sake of eating them. In eating 
their friends or chiefs, after death, there seems 
some vague notion of appropriating yet some- 
thing of the virtues of the deceased ; all at least 
that the grasping appropriator death has left them. 
It is remarkable that he scarcely ever heard 
reports of his countrymen, many of whom must 
have traversed the country at no very great dis- 
tance from the scene of his protracted wanderings, 
not a few having from time to time been mur- 
dered, or killed in hostile attacks. This circum- 
stance is to be accounted for, perhaps, partly from 
the desire of the natives to withhold information 
of his countrymen from him, as they seem really 
to have valued his presence amongst them; and 
partly from the mutual hostility, or at least the 
alien feeling generally prevalent between the various 
tribes, which greatly restricted any intercourse, 
and prevented the spread of news, however won- 
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derful. At length, however, reports meet his ear, 
which he cannot misunderstand. The new settle- 
ment of Bowen, about two years before his deliver- 
ance, had attracted the natives 1 attention, and 
Morrill was certain his countrymen must be some- 
where near him, and that the continually advanc- 
ing wave of colonization had at last rolled up to 
his neighbourhood. There was a twofold diffi- 
culty in reaching the settlers, however ; for not 
only were the tribes he lived with unwilling that 
he should leave, but he could hardly venture any 
distance away without falling among natives un- 
friendly to the tribe he was identified with, and 
thus endangering his life. After some time he 
transferred his residence to a friendly tribe, living 
between Cape Bowling-green and the Burdekin. 
He seems to have been on the outlook nearly a 
year with this tribe, when he hears of cattle being 
seen feeding and drinking at the Burdekin, and a 
white man with a whip attending them. Soon 
afterwards two females describe some sheep as 
among the long grass, a short distance to the 
south. One of them he induces to accompany 
him; but at sight of the sheep, she will go no 
further, fearing to be murdered by the whites; 
and earnestly advising Morrill too, by all means, 
to avoid the wicked intruders. She returns there- 
fore, and Morrill goes on, presenting himself to 
the shepherds, as already related. 
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Morrill describes the natives as in great dread 
of the whites, from an incurable notion of their 
cruelty and murderous intentions towards them. 
He greatly regrets this feeling, and alludes to a 
recent massacre of a number of blacks by the colo- 
nists, in order to show that it has too good a 
foundation. He returned to the tribe after the 
interview with the shepherds, and advised the 
natives to keep out of harm's way, stating, for the 
sake of peace, that the power of the whites was 
something far beyond what the natives could 
resist. The poor creatures seem to have had 
some sorrows at leave-taking, looking on Morrill 
as a kind of protector, and begging him to arrange 
for them with his powerful countrymen that the 
poor natives should be left in possession of the 
swamps and salt water creeks at least, if they 
gave up the rest of the country. Morrill's views 
for the future seemed to be to spend the remainder 
of his life in the country so long familiar to him, 
acting under sanction of the Colonial Government 
as a protector and interpreter for the Aborigines. 

From these adventures of Morrill's let us return 
to those of our travellers, who now, with fresh- 
ened energies, direct their steps to Port Denison, 
to enjoy the hospitalities of Bowen, the young 
capital of this tropical part of Australia. Port 
Denison is an inner harbour on the west side of 
Edgecumbe Bay, and is well protected seawards by 
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islands, with excellent anchorage for the largest fleet 
of ordinarily sized shipping, and a depth of twenty- 
seven feet of water. The port was discovered only 
in 1860, during a coasting search for the mouth 
of the Eiver Burdekin. This fine stream was 
found debouching near Cape Cleveland, but with 
a branch, previously known as the Wickham, 
entering the sea near Cape Upstart. As these 
outlets proved to be subject to the mischance 
common to so many Australian rivers, of having 
bars that impede navigation, the discovery of 
Port Denison a little to the southward was 
all the more important to the settlers, who 
have already begun a- rush with their flocks 
into the vacant neighbourhood. Bowen was 
commenced about a year before our travellers 
arrived, and has already a presentable array of 
buildings, including of course public houses, black- 
smiths' forges, and general stores. Whether that 
very early necessary of a colonial town, a daily local 
newspaper, had yet appeared we are not told, but 
" our own correspondent' ' for somewhere else was 
already on the ground some months before the 
expedition's arrival, and in writing, on 27th May, 
1862, to a Eockhampton paper, this universal and 
aimable inconnu describes the little township as 
having been first settled about ten months pre- 
viously, and as possessing already a population of 
120, of all ages, whose numbers are steadily 
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increasing by arrivals from Eockhampton and 
Sydney. 

Let us now follow Mr. Davis for the last time. 
He is still as far as ever from Adelaide, his starting 
point, having more than 2,000 miles of sea to 
traverse ; and although his patience is occasionally 
tried by the slow coach system of the " Ben Bolt" 
and other impedimental tubs that " express" the 
traveller in these out of the way latitudes, yet the 
last of the journey is perhaps quite as pleasant as 
the first, with a substitute of hospitable colonists 
for natives, and the varieties of a good dinner table 
for old Siva and his jerked brethren. 

We remained at this station for one day quite 
enjoying ourselves. Mr. Somers has our warmest 
thanks for the kindness shown to us, and may the 
station flourish 1 No one could have been more 
kind than he. He gave us everything we wanted 
— more power to him. We then changed our 
camp some five miles to another station owned 
by Germans, called " Strathmore," Mr. Selleim 
being the chief of the firm, and a Mr. Trussaint 
the other partner. Here we remained for a week 
eating and drinking, etc., only the beef was as 
tough as old leather. The other things were good, 
and we are beginning to pick up, and are looking 
quite different men already. The same fine coun- 
try between the two runs past through by us. 
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At this station, " Strathmore," there is a station 
of u native police," under the command of a Euro- 
pean sergeant. Here we got some police horses 
and men, and a native trooper went for the things 
we buried two stages back. 

During the week past here we were eagerly 
ready for the news from papers lent us by Mr. 
Selleim, for all the latest English news, Yankee 
war, etc. It was here we first heard of the death 
of Prince Albert. Mr. McKinlay, after remaining 
here for two days, started with Poole and one pack- 
horse and a spare nag for Mr. McKinlay, to push 
into Port Denison. This place is some eighty 
miles from the port, the most northern settlement of 
Australia ; it will be a pretty little town by and by. 

The climate, they tell me is magnificent, for all 
the summer months. Whilst it is piercing hot in 
the interior here, this little spot is blessed with 
the most magnificent sea-breezes. Port Denison 
is situated on Edgcumbe Bay ; the bay is very 
shallow, having to wade out a long way to get to 
a boat to take me off to a vessel. 

The squatters soon came in to welcome Mr. 
McKinlay, many of them knowing him personally, 
and many more by report. They gave us a din- 
ner to welcome us back to the land of the living. 
Lots of speeches, songs, etc., and we passed a 
jolly and happy evening ; and we did not break up 
till 4 a.m. Some thirty gentlemen sat down to 
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table to do honour to our worthy commander. 
The squatters here looked quite fierce with their 
long knives stuck in their belts, and revolvers at 
their sides. We passed two pleasant days here 
at the Port Denison Hotel. 

The " Ben Bolt/' a small coasting " ketch," 
of some twenty tons, was the only vessel in the 
harbour. She trades regularly between this place 
and Eockhampton, a town lower down the coast, 
and sprung up since the great Port Curtis rush to 
the Canoona goldfield. She also carries- the mails. 
This is the vessel that is to bear Caesar and his 
fortunes. We embark to-morrow, 1 7th August, for 
Rockhampton. Nineteen of us in all to be in this 
small boat. How we shall stow I don't know. 
How Mr. McKinl^y will stow is a puzzler. He is 
6ft. 4in., and the berth about 5 by 6, and very 
narrow. He will have to take to the deck, or else 
put a knot in his legs. We had a Mr. Bierly, a 
gentleman who had been up taking out rims (tracts 
for pasture) in the district, and now returning to 
Rockhampton on business, Mr. Ham, a young 
squatter up here, and Mr. Finlay, who was going 
down for cattle to stock a run. The anchor up, 
and with three cheers for Port Denison and its 
inhabitants, we sail from the harbour with a 
flowing sheet. 

Our little vessel sailed well for the first two 
days, but there came head- winds and baffling gales, 
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and the little craft oould not do anything against 
them. We sighted many islands, too numerous 
to mention, even had I known the names. It 
was interesting now and then to hear a sailor spin 
a yarn that on that island poor Jack so-and-so got 
killed by the d - ■■■ d blacks. It gave a kind of 
interest to the island. Mr. Bierly had a friend 
murdered on one of them not very long since. 
We passed close to one island, and were pointed 
out by the captain, Tom McEwin by name, the 
remains of a steamer and a quantity of coals lying 
high and dry on the beach. What steamer it was 
no one up to the present time has ever been able 
to discover. She was of iron, at least all that 
remains of her ribs are of iron. We were knock- 
ing about this part of the world for some ten 
days. 

Our provisions getting short, our water nearly 
done, so the skipper put into an island called L 
Island. There we went on shore, for at low tide 
the gallant barkie was quite dry, as the tide re- 
cedes a very long way here. Put in a supply of 
water, which one or two of us found out, for be it 
known we went and explored the island. It was 
pretty well grassed and seemingly tolerably watered, 
for there was plenty of water in a creek, and in 
several large holes in the rocks. We had to take 
the puncheon up some three hundred feet to fill it, 
for the water was high up the mountain. We soon 

d n 
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filled it, and we had a job to get it down again ; 
however, it was got down safely and put on board, 
where we embarked some dampers for use on 
board. 

The captain had laid in enough provisions for 
some twelve days, consequently we were now begin- 
ning to look short in the locker. The beer and porter, 
however, were holding out well, and other liquors. It 
was now determined to make for a place called 
"BroadSound," where there was a bush public store 
of all kind of " omnium gatherum," where was sold 
everything, from a bottle of " Lea and Perrin's" 
sauce to paper collars. To this spot the skipper 
determined to make, and lay in a fresh supply of the 
good things of this life. 

I forgot to mention that McEwen had put on 
board a sheep, but had forgotten to put any grub 
for it; and thereby one poor fellow, who was 
sleeping in the hold on the ballast, lost his blanket, 
and could not make out where it was till it was 
discovered the sheep had nearly eaten it, so we had 
him killed and eaten. 

Very shortly after this sad catastrophe of the 
blanket, we landed at another island — Middleton, 
Harding, Finlay, and myself, with two sailors, 
— to get some more water if we could find any, 
but alas we only found a little in a hole, about half 
a gallon, which was no use to us. On this pretty 
spot, for it was a pretty island, well grassed but 
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not well timbered, we discovered a large beam of 
white pine timber squared off. It was about eighty 
feet long, and fifteen inches square. Evidently 
some ship had been lost coming through Torres 
Straits. Covered with timber there was also on 
the same island a piece of a large built ship's mast, 
which must have belonged to a large ship, perhaps 
to the very one that got wrecked loaded with 
timber. Who can tell ? 

Started for Broad Sound, where we arrived 
two days after. Broad Sound is the lower part of 
a river. Here we found a Sydney brig lying, the 
"Fortuna," having taken up stores to PortDenison, 
Broad Sound, and Rockhampton. There was also 
the wreck of a topsail schooner, the cc Comet/ 1 
lying up the river. We all went on shore, of 
course, and played quoits for bottles of rum, for 
that was the only drink they had. We start at the 
making of the tide to-night. The " Fortuna" also 
starts to-night for Sydney. We drop down the 
river. 

We are all right at last. We are now going up 
the Fitzroy Eiver, on which is the town of Rock- 
hampton. This is at present rather a straggling 
town, but will soon be a fine prosperous place. 
There are already some one or two brick houses 
in it, and others being built. 

None knew anything of our advent at Fort 
Denison, for we were the first to bring the news ; 
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and to the astonishment of the population (for we 
landed some way below the town), who wondered 
who the devil such a ragged lot could be. We 
entered the town and put up at the Royal Fiteroy 
Hotel, and glad were we to get a good break- 
fast and some beer. The hotel is kept by Mr, 
and Mrs. Gardner, and a nicer house or more civil 
people you could not well meet. They were very 
kind and attentive to us all, and did the best to 
make us comfortable. 

We stopped in this town some week or so, 
waiting for a steamer to take us to Sydney. Up 
to this time no one knew where we were, never 
dreaming in Adelaide that we should come out 
at Fort Denison. They will indeed be surprised 
to hear of our advent at this part of Aus- 
tralia. Two steamers came in, the old "Bal- 
cutha" and the u Bomerang." We go in the 
" Balcutha," at least some of us, as McKinlay stops 
for a dinner to be given to him, and the steamer 
can't wait. I take on the telegram to send to Ade- 
laide, leaving him with one or two more, for some of 
the men remain behind here, and, as I forgot to 
mention, two had remained at Port Denison. We 
are reduced now to six, McKinlay, Middleton, 
Kirby, Wylde, Poole, and myself, the others being 
left, as I said before, at Port Denison. Messrs. 
Bell and Hodgkinson remain here. 

We start from the wharf at 4 ajt., after having 
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a bout of champaign and songs till that hour in 
the hotel, when we wish good night to all. We 
start down the river on board the " Balcutha," but 
we strike on the bar ; so, early, say 8 a.m., a boat 
containing Captain Trouton, as jolly a tar as ever 
walked a deck, starts for town again, as to-day is 
the Bockhampton races ; and we go with Middleton 
and others off for the races. The dinner to 
McKinlay takes place to-night, and of coarse 
Trouton and I stop. 

We arrived in Sydney harbour early in the 
morning, and the sight of it is well worth a 
voyage from the old country. It has been so 
often described that it would be superfluous to 
try even to do it, but of all the harbours I have 
ever seen, this is the most beautiful. Glad were 
we on arrival at the wharf to hear that the " Cal- 
cutta" was going on the next day to Melbourne. 
So we shall start for Melbourne to-morrow after- 
noon with Trouton. 

We arrived in a couple of days at Melbourne, 
Captain Trouton making us as happy as possible, 
more power to him ! We found the " Hannibal" 
steamer just leaving for Adelaide, but we are just 
too late to go by her, and have consequently to stop 
here for a fortnight. Oh ! won't our time fly ? 
Melbourne's the place to make it go well. Went 
up to the Criterion Hotel, and I should advise any 
one going to Melbourne to go there. Everything 
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first-rate there, no two ways about it. We stopped 
here a fortnight, and enjoyed ourselves much. 

Here we are now on board the " Havilah " 
steamer, bound for Adelaide. Four days of it, the 
sea as smooth as glass, lots of passengers. We 
arrived all safe and sound at Port Adelaide very 
early in the morning. No one to be seen hardly, 
but we have to wait till eight for the train to take 
us to town. We go and have a nobb or two with 
friends, who are glad to see us all. Here we are 
back again. 

My chapter concluded, good reader, farewell* 



THE END. 
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Trussaint, Mr., 898. 

Upstart, Gape, 897. 

Tan Diemen's Gulf, reached by Stuart, 

10. 
Victoria GoTerament its eat Burke Belief 

Bxpeditkms, 4. 
iteamer sent to Biter Albert, Gulf 

of Carpentaria, 4. 

Walker's Expedition, 4, 99, 72. 
Wantula Depot, 97, 102. 
Warburton'a Greek 908. 
Warren's tier of TeWetops, 276. 
Weterhouae, Mr., naturalist to Stuart's 

last expedition. In. 
Wickham RItot (Bordekin), 997. 
Wildash, Mount, 898. 
Wflliam Greek, 829. 
Williams' Greek, 818. 

Messrs., station on Destine; , 91. 

Willow Greek, 82. 

Wills, Mr., his death, 26 ; hie grate, 199, 
Wright, Mr., of Burke's party, 24. 
Wylde, Mount, 208. 

York Peninsula, a tropical region, 97. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHING BY 

SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 

47, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 

^*«^^,™~*^™^ [June, 1863. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

LY English Poems. From Chaucer to Dyer. 
Comprising Specimens of the beat Poetry daring that 
>eriod, with Biographical Notices. With 100 Illustrations 
>y eminent Artist*. In one vol. fcap. 4to. handsomely 
uonnd in cloth, 11. Is. ; morocco extra, 1/. 15*. 

Favourite English Poems of the Last Hundred Years— Thomson 
to Tennyson, unabridged. With 200 Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
An entirely new and improved Edition, handsomely bound, cloth, U. Is. ; 
morocco extra, 1/. 15s. 

Favourite English Poems. Complete Edition. Comprising a Col- 
lection of the most celebrated Poems in the English Language, with but 
one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chancer to Tennyson. With 
800 Illustrations from Designs by the first Artists. Two vols, royal 8ro. 
half-bound, top gilt, Roxburgh style, 1/. 18s. ; antique calf, 31. 8s. 

The Psalms of David. Illustrated from Designs by John Franklin. 
With coloured initial letters and ornamental borders. Choicely printed 
on toned paper, and appropriately bound. Small 4to. Bevelled boards, 
1/. Is., or in morocco antique, bound by Hayday, 21. 2s. Ten copies are 
printed on vellum for illumination, price 10 guineas each, bound in 
russia, for which immediate application is requested. 

" This is an edition de luxe which is highly creditable to the meehanica. 
and technical perfection of our extant typography." — Saturday Review. 

" The manner in which classical accessories and religious treatment are 
blended in the composition of the subjects is remarkable, and the trident 
idea of the publication has been most successfully carried out." — Illustrated 
London News. 

•* One of the most beautiful gift-books of this or any season." — Examiner. 

14 A very handsome book, suited especially to the eyes and the tastes of 
the old. The ornamentation, moreover, though abundant, is not overwhelm' 
ing in quantity, but remains in due subordination to the text.— Guardian. 

In the Woods with the Poets. Beautifully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
cloth elegant, bevelled boards, 12s. (uniform with Weir's " Poetry of 
Nature"); morocco extra, 18x. 

The Poetry of Nature. Selected and Illustrated with Thirty-six 
Engravings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s.; morocco, 1/. Is. 

The Poets of the Elizabethan Age : a Selection of Songs and 
Ballads of the Days of Queen Elisabeth. Choicely illustrated by eminent 
Artists. Crown 8ro. Bevelled boards, Is. 64. ; morocco, 12s. 

Songs and Sonnets from William Shakespeare; selected and 
arranged by Howard Staunton, Esq. With SO exquisite Drawings by 
John Gilbert. Fcap. 4to. bevelled boards, 7s. W. ; morocco extra, 12s. 
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Shakspeare's Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
With 10 large Water-colour Drawing*, beautifully printed, iu facsimile 
of the originals, by Vincent Brooks ; and with 33 Engravings on wood, 

Snnted in tints. Super-royal 4to. Handsomely bound, 21. 2s. ; morocco, 
/. 3*. 

Mr. Tennyson's May Queen. Illustrated with Thirty-fire De- 
signs by E. V. B. 8m all 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, Is. 6d. ; or in mo- 
rocco antique, bound by Hayday, 1/. 1*. Crown 8vo. edition, cloth 5*.; 
bevelled boards, 5s. tot. ; morocco, 1Q». 6rf. 

A New Edition of Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated 
by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J. C. Horaley, A.R.A., George Hicks, B. Redgrave, R.A., C. 8tonehouse, 
F. Tayler, George Thomas, H. J. Townshend. E. H. Wehnert, Harrison 
Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. each; bevelled boards, 5*. 64.; 'or, in 
morocco, gilt edges, 10s. Qd. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's 1' Allegro. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Warton's Hamlet. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



Bloorafleld's Farmer's Boy. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 

" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet. Such works as 
these educate townsmen, who, surrounded by dead ana artificial things, as 
country people are by life and nature, scarcely learn to look at nature till 
taught by these concentrated specimens of her beauty." — Athencram. 

A Facsimile of the Original Autograph Manuscript of Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Beautifully photographed. 4to. 10s. 6rf. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with an Introduction by 
the late Rev. Henry Robbins, M.A., beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Illustrated. The Au- 
thor's last and best Edition, printed on toned paper, with Illustrations on 
Steel from Designs by Felix O. Darley. 82 volumes complete. Bound in 
cloth extra, each Volume containing a Novel complete, and sold separate, 
price 7*. 6rf. 

LITERATURE. WORKS OF REFERENCE. AND 
EDUCATION. 

HE Origin and History of the English Language, and of 

the early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. 

Marsh, U. 8. Minister at Turin, Author of " Lectures on the 

English Language." 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

%• The copyright of this important work is secured both 

in Great Britain and the Continent. 

'• Written with a grace and mastery of the language rvhich show the 
Author to be not unworthy of ranking himself among English Classics ; it 
deserves a place on the shelves of every educated Englishman." — Noncon- 
formist, Oct. 8, 1862. 

" Mr. Marsh shows not only a real love of his subject, but a thorough 
acquaintance with it. In the present series of lectures he carries on the 
history of the English language, and of English literature, from its very 
beginning down to the reign of Elizabeth." — Saturday Review, Oct 18. 

" The Author has brought together an amount of literary information 
scarcely equalled in variety or extent, and shotvn an intimate acquaintance 
with the best writings of ail the richest periods in the rise and progress of 
the English language. We commend his book, therefore, as of real and 
lasting value both to the student of Philology and to the more general 
reader."— Literary Budget, Oct. 11. 
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Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. 8vo. Cloth, 16*. 
This is the only authors edition. 

" We give it a hearty welcome, as calculated to excite an interest in 
the study of English, ana to render valuable assistance in its pursuit." — 
Athenaeum. 

** We can only say that if the complete course be as remarkable 

for learning, diligence, discrimination, and good sense as the preparatory, 
we shall hare to thank Mr. Marsh for the most perfect philological treatise 
upon the English language which we can hope to see in our generation." 

Critic. 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child. A new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, 3*. &/. 
each, uniform with Bohn's Libraries. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe ; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21*. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1 603- 1 604. Being the first and 
second Editions of Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully reprinted. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6rf. ; morocco, 2 Is. 

The English Catalogue— 1835 to 1862. An entirely New Work, 
amalgamating the London and the British Catalogues. \ln Preparation. 

The English Catalogue of Books published during 1862; with 
Title, Size, Price, and Publisher's Name. 8vo. 3s. &/. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years— 1837-1857. One vol. royal 8vo. Mo- 
rocco, U. 6s. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
so to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, containing 
as many as 74,000 references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate 
reference to the books on the subject required, each giving title, price, 
publisher, and date. 

Two valuable Appendices are also given— A, containing full lists of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies— and B, a List of Literary 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature; giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the sise, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. 6rf. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8*. per annum. 
V Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6rf. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's " Handy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. bs . 
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Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40.000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages mora 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
*to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31*. &/. The Cheapest Book ever published. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; bnt with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness, — with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

AtfuTHtum, July 13, 1861. 

" We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient toil, care- 
ful research, judicious selection, and magnanimous self-denial (for it requires 
great self-denial to abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty wish 
for its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much labour, from 
which Hercules, had he been intellectually inclined, would have shrunk ap- 
palled, should be barren fame ; yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester 
fas he says) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for hi* gigantic un- 
dertaking: for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately com- 
pensate the man who has produced the completest and the cheapest English 
Dictionary which the world has yet seen."— Critic. 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By George Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of " The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6*. 

The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitos. 
By George Vaudenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George Vandenhoff, M A. Third Edition. 5s. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care. "— Athens?um. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent."— Spectator. 

" We have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared." — Literary Gazette. 

** We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
Girls. By Elizabeth Black well, M.D. New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo. cloth, 3*. <W. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. Is. 

Usque ad Ccelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 

Eyes and Ears. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D., Author of 

" Life Thoughts," &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

The Charities of London : an Account of 640 Public Institutions. 
By Sampson Low, Jun. With an Analysis and Copious Index. Fcap. 
cloth extra, 4s. W. 
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Prince Albert's Golden Precepts : a Memorial of the Prince 
Consort ; comprising Maxims ana Extracts from Addresses of His late 
Royal Highness. Many now for the first time collected and carefully 
arranged. With an Index. Royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned 
paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

HE Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Henry May hew, 

Author of " The Peasant Boy Philosopher." WI *»- --*-* ™ 
lustrations by Absalom. Small 8vo. cloth, 6s. 




Author of " The Peasant Boy Philosopher." With eight II- 
,__* — *___.._..___,__ - "8vo. clot" -- 

Life Amongst the North and South American Indians; 
a Book for Boys. By George Catlin, Author of " Notes of Travel Amongst 
the North American Indians," &c. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, 6*. 

•* An admirable book, full of useful information, wrapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of 
boys and girls. To compare a book with ' Robinson Crusoe,' and to say that 
it sustains such comparison is to give it high praise indeed.'* — Athensum. 

The Story of Peter Parley's Own Life. From the Narrative of 
the late Samuel Goodrich, Esq. (Peter Parley). Edited by his friend 
and admirer, Frank Freeman. With six Illustrations by W. Thomas. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just ready 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Uniform Volumes, with Frontispiece, same price. 
Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 
** This well-written, well-wrought book."— A thensrom. 
" This is something better than a play-book ; and it would be difficult to 
find a more compendious and intelligible manual about all that relates to 
the variety and rig of vessels and nautical implements and gear."— Satur- 
day Review. 
How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Ernest Bracebridge : or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " Peter the Whaler," Ac. Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav- 
ings, printed in Tints by Edmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

The Voyage of the " Constance : " a Tale of the Arctic Seas. 
With an Appendix, comprising the Story of " The Fox." By Mary Gil- 
lies. Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, bs. 

Stories of the Woods ; or. the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper's Series of " Leatber-Stockiug 
Tale* " Fcap. cloth. Illustrated, bs. 

" I have to own that I think the heroes of another writer, viz * Leather- 
Stocking,' 4 Uncas; * Hard Heart,' • Tom Coffin,' are quite the equals of 
Sir Halter Scott's men;— perhaps ' Leaf her- Stocking' is better than any 
one in Scott's lot."—W. M. Thackseay. 
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Stories of the Sea ; Stirring Adventures selected from the Naval 
Tales of J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated. 12mo. cloth, 6*. 

The Stories that Little Breeches Told : and the Pictures that 
Charles Bennett drew for them. Dedicated by the latter to his Children. 
With upwards of 100 Etchings on copper. 4to. cloth, 5s. ; or the plates 
coloured, Is. 6d. 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super-royal 16mo. cloth. 6s. ; 
coloured, 7s. 6a\ 

•' A better reading-book for the young we have not seen for many a 
day." — Athenaeum. 

The Children's Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5*. ; or coloured, 7*. 6a*. 

The Children's Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Illustra- 
tions, from Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Plain, 6*. ; coloured. Is. 6d. 

Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children. By the Author 
of " Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue." Illustrated by H. K. Browne, 
and beautifully printed in colours, uniform with "Child's Play" and 
44 Little Bird." Square 16mo. bevelled boards extra, 6*. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 6s. The 
Original Edition of this work was published at One Guinea. 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue : a Song of the Woods 
told for Little Ones at Home. With Coloured Illustrations and Borders 
by T. R. Macqnoid, Esq. Beautifully printed, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled boards, bs. 

41 One of the. most beaut iftd books for children ice have ever seen, H is 
irresistible."— Morning Herald. 

The Nursery Playmate. With 200 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick paper. 4to. Illustrated boards, 5s. ; or the whole, well 
coloured, 9s. 

Fancy Tales, from the German. By J. S. Laurie, H. M. In- 
spector of Schools, and Otto Striedinger. Illustrated by H. Sandercock. 
Super-royal ltimo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 4s. 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. Small 4 to. 
cloth, 5s. ; coloured, Is. 6d. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet " and ,4 The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 
Also by the same Author, 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 

and original Designs. 6d. 
The Picture Primer. 6d. 

" We cordially recommend these little books as amongst the very best of 
their kind, and should like to see them in every nursery in the kingdom." — 
Dial, Jan. 81, 1862. 

44 These two little books are among the best we ever saw of their kind. 
They are clearly and beautifidly printed, and the illustrative designs are 
really like the things they represent, and are well chosen to suit an infant's 
comprehension, and to awaken its curiosity."— Globe, Jan. 80, 1862. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 8s. 6d. 
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The Child's Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 
Illustrations. Sq. 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 8*. 64. 

Actea ; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassi*. 
Edited by Professor Agassi*. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 64. 

Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, is. 64. 

The Household Library of Tale and Travel ; a Series of Works 

Specially adapted for Family Reading, District Libraries and Book Clubs, 
refutation and Prise Books :— 

1. Thankfulness; a Narrative. By 11. The Hills of the Shatemue. By 

Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 4th j Miss Warner. 2*. 64. 

Edition. 3j. 6c/. 12. The Unprotected ; a Narrative. 

2. Earnestness ; a Sequel. By the By a London Dressmaker. 6*. 

Same. Third Edition. 3*. 64. 13. Dred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal 

3. Truth ; or, Persis Clareton. By Swamp. By Mrs. Stowe. 2*. 64. 

the Same. 2*. 64. 14. Swiss Family Robinson, and Se- 

4. Recollections of Alderbrook. By 9. ne ^ Complete edition, 3*. 64. 

Emily Judson. 3*. 64. Illustrated. 

5. Tales or New England Life. By 15. Legends and Records. By Chas. 

Mrs. Stowe. 2s. 64. B. Tayler, M.A. 3*. 64. 

6. Sunny Memories in ForeignLands. 16. Records of a Good Man's Life. By 

By the Same. 2*. 64. the Same. 3*. 64. 

7. Shadyside ; a Tale. By Mrs. 17. The Fools' Pence, and other Nar- 

Hubbell. 3*. 64. ratiTes of Every -day Life. II- 

8. Memorials of an Only Daughter. lustrated, cloth, 3*. 64. ; or in 

By the Same. 3s. 64. stiff cover, 2s. 64. 

0. The Golden Sunset. By Miss 18. The Boy Mbsionary. By Mrs. 
Boulton. 2s. 64. | J. M. Parker. 2*. 64. ; or in 

10. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author \ stiff covers, U. 64. 

of " The Lamplighter." 3s. 64. 

•-• The above are printed in good type and on the best paper, bound 
in cloth, gilt back ; each work distinct and 



t and sold separately. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 64. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, with some Original Transla- 
tions by the Editor. Edited by A. H. Clough, EsqL sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of English Language and Lite- 
rature at University College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 2L 10s. 

" Ptutarck, we repeat, will be read— and read among ourselves for the 
future, in the version of Mr. dough. We have aiven that version our 




only aaa mat u u orougnt or/ore tne woria 
in a way which'fits it admirably for general use. The print is clear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices." — Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1861. 

•* Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Timet. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. Library 
Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. 41. is. Library Edit. Royal 8ve. 
12s. each 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. lit. each. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

RABIAN Days and Nights; or, Rays from the East: 
a Narrative. By Marguerite A. Power. 1 vol. Poet 8vo. 
10*. M. 
_ _ .. " Miss Power** book is thoroughly interesting and doesmoch 

credit to her talent for observation and description/' — London Review. 

Wild Scenes in South America : or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
suela. By Don Ramon Paes. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 
10*. «d. 

After Icebergs with a Painter ; a Summer's Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Rev. Louis L. Noble. Post 8vo. with coloured plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
M This is a beautiful and true book, excellently suited for family reading, 
and its least recommendation is not that without cant or impertinence it 
turns every thought and emotion excited by the wonders it describes to the 
honour of the Creator."— Daily News. • 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 25. 6d. 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army of America. By an Im- 

Sressed New Yorker. A Narrative of Facts. The personal adventures 
escribed, while stranger than Action, are only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, with an Illustration, 3*. 6d. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" This is a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe- 
riences, the which every one who takes up will hardly lay down until he has 

read from A to Z It is not only valuable to the special traveller, bat 

fascinating to the general reader The author is as full of matter as any 

old sailor who has sailed four times round the world."— Athenaum. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life ; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- Bags." 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of "The Success- 
ful Merchant," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4*. 6d. 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. G. 
Sauier, Esq. Author of " Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illustrated cover. Third Edition, price Is. Qd. 
"A narrative of thrilling adventure and singular beauty." — Daily News. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18s. 

Home and Abroad (Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8s. Qd. 

Also by the same Author, each complete in 1 vol., with Illustrations. 
Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 
India, China, and Japan. 7s. <W. 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. 7s. W. 
Travels in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7s. 6rf. 
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INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 

[ EMINISCENCES of Thirty Years' Residence in New 
Sooth Wales and Victoria. By Roger Therry, Esq., late one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
Second Edition, with Map of Australia, showing the route of 
all the Recent Explorations. 8vo. Cloth, 145. 

Tracks of McKinlav and Party across Australia. By John 
Davis, one of the Expedition. Edited from the MS. Journal of Mr. 
Davis, with an Introductory View of the recent Explorations of Stuart, 
Burke, Wills, Landsborough and others. By Win. Westgarth. With 
numerous Illustrations in cnromo-lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, 16*. 

A Manual of Indian History, Geography, and Finance. 
The Progress and Present State of British India : a Manual for 
general use ; based upon Official Documents, furnished under the autho- 
rity of Her Majestjrs Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery 
Martin, Esq., Author of a " History of the British Colonies," See. In one 
volume, post 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

America before Europe. Principles and Interests. By the Count 
de Oasparin. Post 8vo. 0*. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.8.; Author of " A Handbook of the Cotton Trade." 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula- 
tion Returns, New and Old Tariffs, ace, forming a Complete Manual of 
Reference on all matters connected with the War. Second edition, en- 
larged. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

M A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of its 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he has added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
journalist and politician."— Times. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam Q. Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 64. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
81avery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With a Map. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 1/. 1*. 



*• Mr. Olmsted gives his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour cf many of them making parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of the first class." — Atheneum. 



•• This book is a compendious recast of Mr. Olmsted's invaluable volumes 
on the Slave States; volumes full of acute, pithy, and significant delinea- 
tions, which bear in every line the stamp of an honest and unexaggcrating, 
but close and clear-sighted study of thote States. We know of no book vn 
which significant but complex social facts are so fairly, minutely, and intel- 
ligently photographed ; in which there is so great intrinsic evidence of im- 
partiality ; in which all the evidence given is at once so minute and so 
essential ; and the inferences deduced so practical, broad, and impressive." 
— Spectator. 
A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By Ueorge Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4*. 

** A most carefullu digested and well-written Constitutional History of 
the great Federal Republic of America." — Examiner. 

M Mr. Curtis writes with dignity and vigour, and his work will be on* 
of permanent interest." — Athensrom. 
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The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, 14*. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. Br the lste Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 3 
rols. 8vo. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately, Is. 6d. each, and Map, 3s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 

or, the Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its 8alts, its 
Waters, its Climates, it* Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in it* Commercial Uses or Industrial 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 8*. 6d. 

This edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. 

'* We err greatly if Lieut. Maury's 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who have 
taken the lead in extending and im- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book 




displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the ' Advancement of Learning/ and 
the * Natural History* of Buffon, pro- 
found research and magnificent ima- 
gination." — Illustrated London News. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. Svo. cl. 8«. 6<f . 

Archaia: or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Bv Professor Dawson, Principal of McQill 
College, Canada. Post Svo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

" It is refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much is 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student." — 
Athcrurum. 

IchnogTaphs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One rolnme, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loom is, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post 8vo. Is. 64. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 
cloth. 8s. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Revised. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 
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Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 
Reduction of Ores, and the Application of the 8cience to the Arts, with 
260 II Inst rations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of a *• System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound, 7s. 64. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Feck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18s. 



TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

HE Exchange. Volume I. Comprising a complete 
Half-Annual Review of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Com- 
merce and Exchange, from April to October, 1862. With 
nearly 100 Original Papers on Current Topics, by the first 
writers of the day. One vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

[Jtut ready. 
Railway Practice, European and American ; comprising the 
economical generation of Steam, the adaptation of Wood and Coke- 
burning Engines to Coal Burning, and in Permanent Way, including 
Road-bed, Sleepers, Rails, Joint-fastenings, Street Railways, Sue. By 
Alexander L. Hoi ley, Jomt Author of Col burn and Hoi ley's " Permanent 
Way," &c. Demy folio, with 77 Engravings, half-morocco. 8/. Ss. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 

States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. By B. F. French. 8vo. Cloth, 10«. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Monthly). 2s. 64. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 
Plants : a Practical Handbook. With a coloured Frontispiece and nu- 
merous Illustrations. 18mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 64. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of " Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2s. 64. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 64. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. W. 

Villas and Cottaees; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 8ro. clotn. 12s. 



W 




THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 

from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thomson, ML)., twenty-five 
years a Missionary in 8yria and Palestine. With 3 Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 6vo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3/ 3s 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. One 
vol. New Edition. Post 8ro. cloth, 3s. 64. 
Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. Is. 64. 
Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 64. 
Dr. Bushnell's New Life. Is. 64. 
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The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Printed on toned paper. Crown 8vo. 

[Just ready. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an Aid to its Devout Use. 
By Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Christchurch, Baltimore, Author 
of " Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Churrh of 
England, by the Rev. Leopold John Bernavs, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. 3*. <W. 



" The name of this author has been 
so often before the English public* and 
generally in association with works of 
considerable merit, that a very brief 
mention on our part will suffice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this, his last and very best book.*' 
Literary Churchman. 



M Any one who is acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland Cole's works will anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.' Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information, the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object it fulfils 
by its simple and affectionate toner 
Guardian. 

Scattered Pearls Strung Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, Ac. 4c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, U. Qd. 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ouyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bow do in College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6tf. * 

M For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear- 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by gunnel J. 
Prime, Author of *• Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2*. 
Cheap edition, Is. 

God in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household* 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. 6d. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. 8m. 4to. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Author of" Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8vo. cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Communings urxm Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. " Commune with your own heart."— Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

The Bible in England ; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 

John's, Hampstead. Qd. 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Henry Marty n, by the 
same Author. 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest; by the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
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The Rich Kinsman; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 
Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm ; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 
5s. 

Sermons for all Seasons ; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M. A. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth. 6*. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. Oeorge-the-Martyr, Queen Square. 8vo. cloth. 1Q#. W. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 

L. J. Bernays. Fcp. 8ro. 5s. 

Life and Experience of Madame de.la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, Is. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adorna ; 12mo. cloth, is. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 6s. (kt. each. 
The Dirine Union. 7*. 6rf. 



LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

LEMENTS of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal 8vo. 1/. 11*. 6d. [Now ready. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Royal 

8vo. cloth. 3U. W. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 rols. 8vo. calf. 5L 5s. ; cloth, 41. 10*. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 

3 vols. 8vo. calf. 41. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. 8U. 6rf. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
State*. 3 vols. 36*. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments— 

Agency — Bills of Exchange— Promissory Notes — Partnership— and Con* 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 38*. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63#.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. 3U. &t 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, 03s. 
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MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 900 Illustration*. 8vo. 25*. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 roll. Sfe. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 

l'Hopital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8ro. sheep. 1/. U. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Banger, M.D. 8vo. cloth. 16*. 

Elements of Chemical Physics ; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16*. 

•• As an introduction to Chemical Physics, this ix by far the most com~ 
prehrnsive work in our language." — Atnen*?nm, Nov. 17. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. hi. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S 

Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. 18*. 
The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 

Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8ro. Cloth, 1/. Is. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. 8vo. 24s. 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations 5 by C. and C. Morfit. 

Royal 8vo. 8econd Edition enlarged. 2ls. 

POPTJItAR BOOKS AT POPULAJt PRICES. 

\ LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. It. 6A 

Angel over the Right Shoulder. 1*. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. 1*. 6rf. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights; by a Barrister. Is. 
Dred ; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6d. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M. A. 2s. 6</. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. 6d. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. Is. 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6rf. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6<£ 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales ; by Washington Irving. Is. 
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FICTION. 

at Sea. By the Author of " Footsteps 
o." 3 vols. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 

Wavfe Summers : (the Story of an Inner and an Outer 
Life). By Thomas Archer. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 31*. 

The King's Mail. By H. Holl. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31*. fcf. 

No Name. Second Edition. By Wilkie Collins. Three thick 
volumes, post 8vo. 1/. lis. to. 

Footsteps Behind Him. Second Edition. By William J. Stewart. 
3 vols, post 8vo. W. lis. W. 

** The work of an artist who has in him something of the large liberal 
heart of his master — Mr. Dickens : it is a substantial work carefully in- 
vented and carefully written, with regard not merely to neat easy periods, 
but to the quality of thought expressed ; and as a whole the clever elabo- 
ration of a manly sense of what is good and noble." — Examiner. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. One vol., with 
Frontispiece on 8teel from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.R.A. Cr. 
8vo. 5*. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Author of the. •« Autocrat at the Breakfast Table." New 
Edition. Fcap. 3s. to. 

" A welcome book — it may be taken up again and again, and its pages 
paused over, for the enjoyment of the pleasant touches and suggestive pas- 
sages which they contain." — Athensum. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 
New Edition. Cloth, 2s. to. 

The Angels' Song ; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. With Illustrations, 3s. to. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." '* Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form. Part I. Is. to: Part II. 2s.; or, 
complete in one volume, with engraving on steel from water-colour by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

Piccalilli : a Mixture. By Gilbert Percy. Illustrated and orna- 
mented by J. R. Macquoid and George Thomas. Square 16mo. cloth 
extra, 3s. to. 

Rough Diamonds; a Book of Six Stories, by John Hoi lings - 
head, Esq., with Illustrations by Sanderson. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 8s. to. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions :— 1. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 7s. to.— 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. eloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. to. 
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The Fire Ships : a Tale of the Days of Lord Cochrane. An 
entirely New and Original Sea Novel. By W. H. Q. King* ton, E»q. 
S vols, post dvo. 1/. 11*. 64. 

44 We may commend the reading of this book to all English boys as a 
treasury of moving incidents."— Daily New*. 

A Strange Story ; by the Author of " Rienzi," " My Novel," &c. 
New Edition, with vignette from a water-colour by John Gilbert, and 
Photograph Portrait of the Author by Mayall. Pott 8ro. cloth extra, 
1s.6d. 

" But the greatest of all these successes is • A Strange Story.' 

Hundreds of thousands rush to read this ' fairy tale of science and long 
results of time' as recorded by Sir E. B. Lytton." — Times. 

" In conclusion, we may remark that in this novel Sir Edward displays 
another of those versatile turns of genius which place him pre-eminent 
amongst the novelists of the day. The * Strange Story ' is entirely dif- 
ferent, alike in concrption and in treatment, from his three famous last 
published novels. The present work is full of passages of most exquisite 
prose poetry, blending with and ennobled by the highest philosophical re- 
flection ; so that, after the reader has enjoyed the perusal of it, as a work 
of fiction, he will not fail to place it on the mostaccessible shelf of his 
library as a book to be studied — alike for the sake qf the heart ana of the 
intellect." — Press. 

El Fureidis : a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian Set- 
tlements in Syria. By Maria 8. Cummins, Author of " The Lamp- 
lighter." With Steel Frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5*. 



" One of the best novels of modern 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- 
ment as it is in Christian philosophy, 
and as glowing in its portraiture of 
Oriental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City Press. 

" The author has made good use of 
her material, and has shown both 
skill and industry: she has evidently 
taken great pains with her work." — 
Athenaum. 



A thoroughly good book."— Morn- 
ing Star. 

** The best novels, of which * El 
Fureidis ' is one."— Glasgow Herald. 

" Not only has Miss Cummins en- 
hanced her reputation by her present 
production, but literature has gained 
a valuable acquisition in this spirited 
and heart-stirring romance of * £1 
Fureidis.' " — Leader. 




LOW'S FAVOURITE LIBRARY OF POPULAR BOOKS. 

ACH Volume well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
H. K. Browne, J. £. Millais, &c. 5s. 

7. Hide and Seek. By W. Collins. 

8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. 
Thomas. 

9. The Qneen of Hearts. By W. 
Collins. 

10. The Pearl of Orr's Island By 
Mrs. Stowe. 

11. Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

12. Myself and My Relatives. 



1. The Eye Witness. By 
Charles Allston Collins. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 

With portrait, 6». 

5. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. 

Gaskell. 

6. Crosscountry. By W. Thornbury. 



LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO. 

47, LUDOATE HILL. 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 

Chiswick Press:— Whit tingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane. 
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